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INTRODUCTION 


AS TT RON ON 
AND 


GEOGRAPHY, be. 


ö 


AS 988 and Alone are 0 
nearly connected together, that in 
order clearly to underſtand the one, a 
knowledge of the other is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; we ſhall therefore begin with 2 
ſhort view of that ancient and noble 82 
ence. 
| ASTRONOMY teaches the knowledge 
of the. heavens, as GEOGRAPHY does 
that of the earth: opening to the mind an 
extenſive view, wide as creation, and ca- 
pable of conftant improvement. It ſhews 
the form, ſtructure, appearances' and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, as far as our 
aiſcoveries have reached; their place or ſi- 
AZ tuation. 
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tuation in the heavens, their magnitude, 
and their diſtance. Aſtronomy ferves to 
regulate the times and ſeaſons, determin- 
ing the courſe of the Year, and the length 
of its ſeveral parts, months, days, hours 
and the like. By its aſſiſtance we are able 
to diſcover the magnitude and figure of the 
earth; and it gives to Geography the ſitu- 
ation of the ſeveral parts of this globe, 
with reſpect to one another, their extent 
and limits. Navigation owns it as its great 
guide, and that by the one, the other be- 
came improved and-flouriſhed. | 
The SUN is the moſt conſpicuous and 
glorious body in the heavens, and is enough 
to ftamp a value on the ſcience to which 
the ſtudy of it belongs. We ſee it the 
fountain of light and heat; the parent of 
the ſeaſons; day and night, ſummer and 
winter are formed by it, and all the vege- 
table creation are the offspring of its beams. 
So great was the veneration in which the 
Sun was held by the ancients, that they 
4 paid him divine honours, and actually 
worſhipped him as a God, under the titles 
of Pheebus, Apollo, &c. Thoſe who are 
not accuſtomed to aſt ronomical calculations 
will. be ſurpriſed at the real magnitude of 
that luminary, which from its vaſtly great- 
er diſtance, appears to us little larger than 
the moon. What will be their aſtoniſh- 
ment to hear, that when looking at the 2 | 
85 > they 
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they are viewing a globe of ſolid, and of 
liquid fire, for that: is probably its ſtrue- 
ture, the diameter of which 1s equal to 
more than an hundred diameters of the 
earth; whoſe ſurface is equal to ten thou 
ſand times her ſurface; and whoſe ſolidity 
is a million times as great; the bulk of 
whoſe body is capable of filling the whole 
erbit of the moon, and two hundred thou- 
ſand miles beyond it on every fide. When 
we view the ſun through teleſcopes, we 
perceive on its diſk certain ſpots, uſually of 
a black colour, edged: with brown. The 
figure of theſe ſpots is quite irregular, they 
are not fixed and certain in their form-or ſi- 
tuation, but liable co many changes in num 
ber, form. and duration. The diſk of the 
ſun is very rarely free from leſs or more of 
theſe; ten, fifteen. or twenty are not un- 
common numbers; but fifty have been 
reckoned on it at one time. Notwithſtand- 
ing all their irregularities, there is one 
thing in which they are uniform, that is, a 
regular, conſtant motion from weſt to eaſt, 
by which the ſuns rotation on his axis has 
been - diſcovered. Round this amazing 
globe, at various diſtances and in different 
periods, revolves our earth, and the other 
planets which compoſe our ſyſte. 

The planets, according to the lateſt diſ- 
coveries, are twenty-one in all, and are di- 
vided into Primary and Secondary. 


AS} The 
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The primary planets are ſuch as move 
round the ſun, as the centre of their mo- 
tion, and are ſeven in number, viz. 1. Mer- 
cury, the neareſt to the ſnn.. 2. Venus, 
3. The Earth. 4. Mars. 5. Jupiter. 6. Sa- 
turn, and 7. Ihe Georgium Sidus, or 
Georgean Planet, the moſt diſtant of them 
a: - 3 1 

1. MERCURY, the leaſt of any of the 
primary planets, and the neareſt to the ſun, 
on which account he is rarely to be ſeen, 
being moſtly lofi in the Rays of that lumi- 
| nary, his greateſt elongation, or apparent 
_ diſtance from the ſun, never exceeding. 
twenty-eight degrees. His colour is perfect- 
ly white, like that of Venus, and much 
brighter. He is not ſo eali'y diltinguiſhed. 
from the fixed ſtars. as the other planets 
are, becauſe of his twinkling. If at any 
time we ſce a bright filvery-looking ſtar, 
near the place of the fun, as juſt before. 
ſunriſe in the eaſt; or in the weſt ſoon after. 
ſunſet, with a fine clear ight, and great 
luſtre, it is Mercury. The heat of the ſun 
on this planet is ſuppoſed to be ſufficient 
to make water boil. Ihe revolution of 
Mercury about the ſun, is like that of all 
the other planets, in an ellipſis or oval, not 
in a circular orbit. The ſun is in one of the 
focuſes of this ellipſis, therefore the planet 
is ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs dif- . 
tant from him. As Mercury _ be 

2» een 
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feen unleſs about the times of his greateſt 
| elongations from the fun, he never appears 
full or round as ſeen through the teleſcope, - 
bur either | cut, in half, as the moon at 
her quadratures, or more convex: or con- 
cave in form, approaching to a new moon 
or creſcent. Mercury ſometimes paſſes ex- 
actly between us and the ſun ; in this caſe 
he is ſeen traverſing the diſk of that lumi- 
nary, in form of a ſmall black ſpot, which 
appearance is called a tranſit. From the 
ſwift motion of this planet, the ancients pla- 
ced him among their deities, as the meſſen- 
ger of ⏑⏑⏑] S 
2g. VENUS, the moſt beautiful of all the 
planets, is diſtinguiſhed in the heavens by 
a ſuperiority of luſtre from all. the others, 
and incapable of being miſtaken for any of 
them. By reaſon of her nearneſs to the 
ſun ſhe twinkles a little, and Mercury. 
much more, but the ſuperior planets, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn and the Georgium Sidus 
not at all, This planet, as ſeen from the 
earth, appears the largeſt of any, except 
the moon. Venus beige much nearer the 
ſun then the earth is, never appears to be 
more than forty-ſeven degrees and an half 
from him, nearly in the ſame poſition as 
the moon is on the fourth day after her 
conjunction. Venus when viewed through 
a good teleſcope, exhibits all the various 
phaſes before aſcribed to Mercury, When 
| A4 Venus 
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Venus is on the eaſtern ſide of the fun, ſhe 
appears above the horizon after ſunſet, and 
is: then called the evening ſtar; but when 
ſhe is on the weſtern ſide of the ſun; ſhe 
appears in the morning before ſunriſe, and 
is then denominated the morning ſtar. She 
ſometimes paſſes exactly between the earth 
arid fut; and is ſeen like a round black. 
ſpot-paſſing over his: diſk; which is called a 
tranſit of Venus. This happens only twice 
in about an hundred years, but the tranſits 
of Mercury happen much oftener. Many 
ſpots appear on. Venus, but they are faint, 
and ſcarcely ſufficient to determine her re- 
volution round her axis with. certainty, 
which is one cauſe of the great difference 
between the accounts of aſtronomers on 
this ſubject; ſome aſſerting that ſhe per- 
forms her diurnal rotation in 23 hours 20 
minutes, and others in 24 days 8 hours. 
Venus, from her ſingular beauty, is, and 
ever was, the moſt of any ſtar admired both 
by land and ſea ; and ſuch prodigious. ve- 
neration had the ancients for her, that they 
made her their favourite Goddeſs, and 
gave her all that deity itſelf could claim. 
3. The EARTH is the third planet in. 
the order of the ſyſtem. It is not (as ſome 
have imagined) ane continued plane, but 
a globe or ſpherical body, above 28, 00 
miles in circuinference, and like the other 
planets it receives its light from the 
5 GE ˖ 
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It is ſurrounded on all ſides with an atme 
phere, or body of air, about 44 miles high, 
from which innumerable benefits arife 16 
its inhabitants. The revolution of the 
Earth round the ſun, conſtitutes our year; 
and her rotation on her axis, produces the 
conſtant ſuccefſion of days and nights. The 
circle which the Earth deſcribes in a year, 
is called the ecliptic, becauſe all the ecltp- 
ſes of the ſun and moon, likewiſe the tran- 
fits of Mercury and Venus, as alſo the o&- 
cultations of the planets happen in or near 

it. It is divided into twelve equal parts, 
which are called ſigns ; each of them takes 
its name from that conſtellation, whieh at 
the time the names were given, was fitu- 
ated near the portion of the ecliptic it de- 
nominates, as 5 | ö 
M Aries, the Raꝶm; I Libra, the Balance 
Taurus, the Bull; m Scorpio, the Seorpios; 
IT Gemini, the Twins; | Sagittarius the Archer; 
S Cancer, the Crab; Vp Capricornus, the Goat; 


$L Leo, the Lion _ | #7 Aquarius, the Water; 
m Virgo, the Virgin; | 34 Piſces, the F iſhes. 


The motion of the Earth round the ſun 
in a year, cauſes an apparent motion of the 
fun round the ecliptic in the fame ſpace of 
time; and the rotation of the Earth on her 
axis from weſt to caſt, cauſes an apparent 
revolution of the ſun and ſtars from eaſt to 
weſt round the Earth in 24 hours, produ- 

| A 5 cing 


keeps her axis parallel to itſelf; that is, 
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cing the conſtant ſucceſſion of days and 
nights. As the Earth is an opaque, or dark 
ſpherical body, at a great diſtance from 
the ſun, one half of it will always be il- 
lumiaated by him, while the other half 
remains in darkneſs, and the circle which 
diſtinguiſhes the illuminated face of the 
Earth from the dark fide, is called the cir- 
cle bounding light and darknefs. If the 
axis of the Earth had been placed in a poſi- 
tion perpendicular to the plane of the 


_ ecliptic, then in that caſe the plane of the 


Earth's equator had coincided with the plane 


of her orbit, or the ecliptic; and the cir- 


cle bounding light and darkneſs, would 
have always paſſed through the poles of the 
Earth, and cut the equator and all its pa- 


rallels into equal portions: and therefore, 


3n that caſe, the ſun and all the ſtars would 


"have remained as long above the horizon, 
as they would have lain hid under it, and 


the days would have been conſtantly equal 
to the nights But the axis of the Earth 
is not perpendicular to the plane of of her 
orbit ; but is inclined to that plane, and 
makes with it an angle of 66 degrees ; 
and therefore the plane of the Earth's equa- 
tor cannot coincide with the plane of the 


_ ecliptic, but theſe two planes make with 


une another, an angle of 235 degrees. The 
earth in her revolution round the ſun, 


if 
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if a line be drawn parallel to the axis, 
while it is in any one poſition, the axis in 
all other points of the orbit will be parallel 
to that ſame line, and always be directed to 
the ſame part of the heavens, producing 
that continual variation of ſeaſons. which, 
we experience. In June, the north pole 
is turned toward the ſun; and then it 1s. 
ſummer in the northern hemiſphere, and 
winter in the ſouthern: In December, the 
north pole is turned from the ſun ; it is 
then winter in the northern, and ſummer 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere. In March and 
September, both poles are equally inclined 
to the ſun, and then the days and nights 
are equal. The ſun is ſituate near the 
centre of the ecliptic, and as ſeen from the 
Earth, appears in the oppoſite ſide of it; 
which is called the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tic. The figure of the Earth is not perfectly 
round, the equatorial diameter being long- 
er than the polar, by 34 miles; it is an ob> 
late ſpheroid, ſwelled out round the equa- 
tor, and flattencd..at the poles; this. is 
cauſed by her revolution round her axis, 
and is more or leſs obſerved in every pla- 
net which bath a diurnal motion 
1he Earth travels in her orbit about 
68,000 miles every hour, which is more 
than a thouſand miles in a minute, and 
above 140 times ſwitter than the motion of 
a cannon ball, when it leaves the mouth of 
| ol the 
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when appear in the celeſtial equinodtial, 
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the cannon. The velocity of the Earth's 
equator round its axis, is about 17 miles in 
a minute. The Earth is proved to be of a 
lobular figure, 1ſt, From its having been 
iled round many times. 2d, From its ſha- 
dow on the moon, during eclipſes of that 
planet, which ſhadow is always found to be 
of a circular form. 4rd. From the con- 
vexity of the ſurface of the ſea, by which 
fhips approaching, firſt diſcover their bigh- 
er parts, and as they come nearer, their 
lower, and feem as if they roſe out of the 
water. 4th. If you go directly north or 
fouth, you raiſe or depreſs the north or 
— ſtar very ſenfibly, and nearly to equal 
ights for equal diſtances that you go; 
and were. it poffible for you to go te the 
north pole, the ſaid ftar would be juſt o- 
ver your head, which never could be the 
caſe if the Earth was a plane. — 
The Earth attracts all bodies on or near 
its ſurface, towards its centre equally on alt 
ſides, By which means, though inhabited 
on every part of its furface, none of its 
inhabitants ſuffer any - inconvenience by 
their ſituation, but ſtand equally upright 
and firm, each tmagining himſelf to be up- 
an the upper part of the Earth. When the 
Earth in her annual motion enters Libra, 
the ſun is ſeen in Aries, in the common 
ſection of the equator and ecliptic; it wift 
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and will not be ſeen to decline toward ei- 
ther of the poles. In this poſition, the 
fun will exactly illuminate the Earth from 
pole to pole, the north pole will begin to 
have conſtant day, and the ſouth pole con- 
ſtant night, the day will be equal to the 
night throughout the whole earth: from 
hence the circle which the ſun appears to 
deſcribe that day in the heavens, has ob- 
tained the name of equinoctial. This is 
called the vernal or ſpring equinox, and 
happens on the 2oth of March. As the 
Earth proceeds in her orbit, going through 
Scorpio and Sagittarius to Capricornus, 
the ſun will appear to move through the 
oppoſite figns, Taurus and Gemini to Can- 
cer, being then at his greateſt northern de- 
clination, or diſtance from the equator 
northward, The circle which the ſun ap- 
pears to deſcribe at that time in the hea- 
vens, is the tropic of Cancer. The day on 
which this happens, is the 21ſt of june, 
when it is ſummer to all the inhabitants of 
the northern hemiſphere, and winter to 
thoſe of the ſouthern. The inhabitants of 
the whole arctic circle enjoy conſtant day, 
and thoſe within the antarctie or ſouth po- 
lar circle, have conftant night. While the 
Earth goes on from Capricornus by Aqua- 
rius and Piſces to Aries; the ſun wilt be 
ſeen to paſs from Cancer through the ſigns 
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Leo and Virgo, gradually approaching the 
equator ; and when he arrives at the firſt. 


degree of Libra, he appears again in the 
equinoctial; the circle bounding light and 
darkneſs paſſes through both poles, the 
ſouth pole begins to have continual day, 
the north pole conſtant night, and the day 
will again be equal to the night in all parts 
of the earth. This is called the autumnal 
equinox, which occurs on the 23d of Sep- 


tember. The Earth moving on through 


Aries, Taurus and Gemini to Cancer; the 
ſun will appear to go in the ecliptic through 
Libra, Scorpio and Sagittarius to Capricor- 


nus, declining from the equator toward the 


ſouth, until arriving at the firſt degree of 
Capricornus, he that day deſcribes the 
ſouthern tropic, or tropic of Capricorn. In 


this ſituation of the ſun and Earth, the 


north pole which always points to Cancer) 
is turned quite from the ſun and directed 
toward the oppoſite part of the heavens ; 
it is thereſore winter in the northern he- 
miſphere, and ſummer in the ſouthern. 
The inhabitants of the arctic circle are at 


this time in conſtant darkneſs, (excepting 
what light they may receive from the 


moon when above their horizon, together 
with the twilight, which continues with 
them a long time) and thoſe of the antarc- 
tic circle have continual day. This 


happens on the 21ſt of December, _ 
| the 
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the ſun being at his greateſt ſouth declina- 


tion, appears to return northward again 
toward the equator, through the ſigns Ca- 
pricornus, Aquarius and Piſces to Aries, 


while the Earth 1s really carried through 


the ſigns Cancer, Leo and Virgo to Libra. 


The ſun once more paſles the equator, and 
the day is again equal to the night. 


. 


Hitherto we have ſuppoſed the axis of 
the Earth to remain in an unchangeable 
poſition, and to have continued in an exact 
paralleliſm, and that the Earth had only 
two motions, one annual, round the ſun, 
the other diurnal, round its axis. But 


from the obſervations of many years, it is 


found, that the axis of the Earth has not 
exactly kept its paralleliſm, but has devi- 
ated a little from that poſition; ſo that 


though the variation in the fpace of a few 


years be ſcarcely ſenſible, yet in many 
years, or in a century or two, it is very 
obſervable ; and therefore in explaining the 
appearances of one year, there was nothing 
of this deviation mentioned ; for that could 
in no ways diſturb the phenomena that were 
then to be explained; yet in the compals of 
ſeveral years, this mutation or change of 


the poſition of the Earth's axis becomes 


very remarkable. By this motion the poleg 
of the Earth deſcribe a circle about the 
poles of the ecliptic, at the flow rate of one 
degree in 72 years, by a retrograde 3 
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vernal equinox. The apparent diameter of 
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the figns, and do not finiſh one circulation 
in leſs than 25,920 years. 
By this motion of the axis of the Earth, 


the ſolſtitial and cquinoctial points move 
likewiſe backward in the fame way, and 


this motion of the equinoctial points, is 
called the preceſſion of the equinoxes. - 

Although the Earth in its annual motion, 
does ſo go round the ſun, that it always 


performs its period in equal intervals of 


time: yet its motion in its orbit is obſerv- 
ed not to be equal and uniform, but in 


ſome places it moves quicker, and in other 


places it flackens its pace; therefore the ap- 
parent mo tion of the ſun in the ecliptic, 
cannot be regular and uniform. In our 
fummer, he 1s obſerved to go flower ; in 
our winter, he moves fomewhat faſter; 
and the difference of theſe motions in fum- 
mer and winter 1s ſuch, that his place in 


the ecliptic is ſometimes two degrees above 


what it would be, if he had conftantly kept 


the ſame pace ; and ſometimes two degrees . 
leſs: on which account, the fun is obſerved 
to ſpend near eight days more time, in the 


northern ſigns of the ecliptic, than in the 
fouthern ſigns; fo that our ſummer half 
year, viz. from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox, is about eight days longer than 
our winter, or from the autumnal to the 


the 


from eaſt fo weſt, contrary to the order of 
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the ſun is alſo greater in winter, when his 
motion is quickeſt, than in ſummer, when 
his motion is ſloweſt, and the difference is 
ſo great, that when the ſun appears great- 
eſt, he is ſeen under an angle of 42 minutes 


47 ſeconds; but when he appears leaſt, he 


ſubtends an angle only of 31 minutes and 
40 ſeconds; and therefore the ſun muſt be 
farther from us in ſummer than in winter. 
This inequality is cauſed by the elliptic or 
oval figure of the Earth's orbit. It was 
formerly imagined, that the planets all 
moved in circular orbits ; this opinion pre- 
vailed until the time of Kepler, who more 
accurately ſurveying their motions, found 
that the circular hypotheſis would by no 
means anſwer to the true motions of the 
planets; and by a moſt certain and infalli- 
ble method of reaſoning, he has ſhewu, 
that the motions of the planets are neither 
equable in themſelves, nor are their orbits 
exact circles, but ellipſes or oval like forms; 
and that the planet's motion in this ellipſe 
1s really unequal, ſometimes quicker and 
ſometimes ſlower ; and that according to its 
diſtance from the ſun, the planet ſlackens 
or quickens its motion. That though the 
motion of a planet in an elliptic' orbit, is 
not at all equable; yet it is regulated by a 
certain immutable law, from which it ne- 
ver deviates, which is that a line ſuppoſed. 
| | to 
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to be drawn from the centre of the ſun, to 4 
the centre of the planet which is carried 1 
about, does ſo move, that it deſcribes or f 
ſweeps equal areas in equal times; for ex- 4 
ample, when the planet 1s at its greateſt 
diſtance from the ſun, the line will in a 
given portion of time ſweep, or pals 
through the ſame quantity of ſpace, or 
elliptic area, that it will when the planet 
is neareſt to the ſun; conſequently it muſt #Z 
move quicker when neareſt to the ſun, and. * 
flower when at a greater di ance from him. 1 
Since in our ſummer, we are more diſ . 
tant from the ſun, and when winter comes : 
on, we begin to approach him; ſome may 
wonder why the Earth grows warmer, while 
it is. removing - farther from the ſun, and 
again in the winter, why it ſhould be cold- 
er, notwithſtanding its nearer acceſs to 
him. It muſt be obſerved, that the de- 
| Erees of heat and cold, do not altogether- 
depend upon the diſtances. from the ſun; 
but there are other powerful and concurring 
cauſes, which have certain effects in this 
matter. Firſt, the direct force of the ſun's 
rays is much ſtronger, than when they are 
received obliquely. Now in the win- 
ter the rays fall upon the earth very i 
obliquely, and their power 1s not only 9 
diminiſhed on account of their obli- F 
quity, but alſo becauſe the light is not lo 
denſe, there being much fewer rays which a 
| , can. P 
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can come to a certain portion of the ſur- 
face to heat it. Moreover, the ſun being 
low in the horizon all the winter, the 
beams paſs through a greater quantity of 
air, or are deeper immerſed in our atmoſ- 
phere in the winter, than they are in ſum- 
mer, when the ſun approaches nearer to 
our vertex ; the force df the rays is broken 
by the reflefions on ſo many particles of 
air: and the difference is ſo very great, 
that when the ſun is in the horizon, we can 
look upon him without hurting our eyes : 
but when he riſes higher, there is no en- 
during the ſight, of him without blinding: 
us. Put there is another very powerful 
cauſe which produces the variety of ſea- 
ſons ; it is, that the longer any hard and 
ſolid body is expoſed to the fire, the hot- 
ter it grows, Now in the ſummer, for ſix- 
teen hours, we are continually in the ſun's 
heat, and we have only eight hours in the 
night to cool; hence there muſt be a con- 
tinual increaſe of heat, even after mid ſum- 
mer is paſt, while the length of the days 
do greatly exceed that of the nights; but 
in the winter the contrary happens, the 
days being ſo very ſhort, and the nights 
long, it can be no wonder that there ſhould 
be to great a difference of heat and cold in 
theſe two ſeaſons. Rr. : 
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4. MARS, the leaſt of all the primary 
planets, except Mercury, and the fourth 
from the ſun, his place being between the 
orbits of the Earth and Jupiter, but very 
diftant from. both. Mars is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed in the heavens from all the other 
ſtars; his appearance is, of thoſe of any 
conſiderable ſize, the leaſt bright, or. ele- 
gant. He is diſtinguiſhed: from the fixed 
ſtars, by not having that twinkling which 
they have; and from the reſt of the pla- 


nets, by the want of their placid bright- 
neſs, and their clear light, He appears of 
a duſky reddiſh; hue, and has leis luſtre 
than almoſt any ſtar in the ſkies. Mars, 


like the other ſuperior planets, when he is 
in oppoſition to the ſun, is much nearer to 
the earth, than when he is in conjunction 


with it; and this has a very viſible effect 


in the appearance of the planet. It is for 
this reaſon that we ſee him at ſome times 
ſmall, and very duſky, and at others, ſo 
large and luminous, that an uninſtructed 


eye, would be likely to take him for ano- 


ther ſtar. The ſports of Mars are numer- 
ous, and very diſtin, by which his revo- 
lution: round his axis has been exactly de- 
termined. from the reddiſh, angry look 
of Mars, the ancients adored him as the 
God of war and armies. They repreſented 
him riding on an high charior, drawn by 


two furious horſes, Fear and Terror, driven 


by 
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by his ſiſter Bellona, the Goddeſs of war; 
he was covered wich arinour, and held a 
ſpear in one hand, and brandiſhed a ſword 
in the other, threatening ruin and deſola- 
tion to the world. 

S. JUPITER, the largeſt and faireſt of 
all I planets, and the fifth in order from 
the ſun, is about one thoufand times larger 
than the earth. When we ſee Jupiter in 
the heavens, he is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other ftars, by his peculiar magni- 
| tude and light. He appears next to Ve- 
nus in magnitude and Juſtre, with:a clear, | 
white and ſteady brightneſs. 

Jupiter, as being more remote from the 
ſun, and a much larger globe than ours, 
will neceſſarily have occaſion for more light 
to be reflected upon his ſurface ; according- 
ly, inſtead of one, jupiter has four moons 
or fatelfites placed at different diſtances, 
and performing their revolutions round 
him in different periods of time. | Theſe 
eclipſe one another, and are eclipſed by the 
body of the planet. Jupiter, like Mars, 
is nearer. the earth at the time of his op- 
poſition, than he is at the time of his con- 
junction with the ſun, though not in the 
ſame degree, yet ſo great is the difference 
between his greateſt and leaſt diſtances, as 
to make a very material alteration in his 
appearance to us. When Jupiter is viewed 
through a good teleſcope, certain bands or 
girdles 
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22 IN T ROD UCTION TO ASTRONOMY 


girdles appear, running parallel to one &- 


nother acroſs his diſk, and thoſe according 


to the motion of the planet round its axis. 


Iheſe are called the belts of Jupiter, and 


are ſubject to great variations, both in num- 


ber and magnitude. Jupiter was adored 
by the heathen world with the moſt pro 


found veneration, under the character af 
the moſt high and ſupreme deity, the fa- 
ther of the Gods and men; and by the 


names ſovis, Jove or Jupiter. 


The revolutions of the moons of Jupiter 
are as follow. I he firſt or neareſt is diſtant 
55 ſemidiameters of that planet from his 


centre, and performs its revolution in 1 


day, 18 hours, and 28 minutes. 


The ſecond at the diſtance of 9g RT 


ameters of Jupiter from him, revolves in 


3 days, 14 hours and 14 minutes. 
The third at the diſtance of 142 ſemidi- 


ameters, and its period is 7 days, 3 hours 


and 43 minutes. 
The fourth or „ ſatellite, is diſ- 


tant 2:3, ſemigdiameters of Jupiter from 
his centre, and performs its circuit in 16 
days, 16 hours and 32 minutes. 

The diſtances of jupiter's ſatellites fog 
his centre in miles Tie. iſt, 266,000 


miles. ihe 2d, 423,000. 1 he 3d, 676,000, 


and the 4th, 1,1. 9,000 Engliſh miles. 
6. SAILU RN, the moti diſlant planet 


known, before the diſcovery of the Geor- 


gium 
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gium Sidus. - When we look at this planet 
in the heavens with the naked eye, it is 


caſy to diſtinguiſh him from a fixed ſtar, by 
the ſteadineſs of his ligit. Thoſe ſtars 
twinkle to the ſight, but Saturn not at all. 
He appears much ſmaller, and more dull 
in his light than Jupiter, and leſs ruddy 


than Mars; indeed very few, except ſome 


of the ſmaller among the fixed ſtars, make 
leſs appearance in the firmament. But 
when Saturn is viewed through a good tele- 
ſcope, the caſe is widely different, we then 


behold one of the greateſt curioſities in na- 
ture, a planet of huge dimenſions, above 


ſix bundred times the magnitude of our 


earth, attended with ſeven revolving moons, 


and encompaſſed with a wondertul ring, 


which in no part touches his body, but 


ſufpended at a diſtance from him, equal to 
its own breadth, which is ſuppoſed: to be 


about. 21,000. miles. From the great im- 


provement made in teleſcopes,' it has been 
lately found that this ring is not one con- 
tinued ſurface, but conſiſts of two parts, 
one within the other, having a dark ſpace 


between. Aſtronomers wait for a favour- 
able opportunity of viewing 'a fixed ſtar 


through this ſpace, during Saturn's paſſage 
beiween us and the ſtar, which alone can 


finally determine it. Though no ſpots 


have been ſeen on Saturn, by which his 


diurnal revolution can be found, yet Mr. 
Herſchel! 
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Herſchell has diſcovered two belts on the 


diſk of that planet; theſe appear ſometimes 
parallel, and at other times not quite par- 
allel to the plane of the ring. It is proba- 


ble that Saturn has a conſiderable atmoſ- 
phere revolving with him about his axis, 
in which clouds or other opaque matter 


may float, and form thofe belts or girdles 
round his equatorial parts. 3 


It however now remains no longer con- 


jectural, but a certain proof may be given, 


that Saturn has a diurnal rotation. It Was 
obſerved before, when ſpeaking of the 


earth, that her figure is not perfectly round, 5 
but ſwelled out round the equator, and 


flattened at the poles. That this figure 18 
cauſed by her revolution round her axis. 
It has been demonſtrated long ſince by Sir 


Iſaac Newton, that every planet having 


ſuch à revolution, muſt neceſſarily: affume 
this ſort of form. Mr. Herſchelt having 
improved the magnifying power of his glaſ- 
ſes to ſuch a degree, as to enable him with 
accuracy to meaſure both the equatorial 


and polar diameters of Saturn, hath found 


the former to be 22“, 81. and the latter 


only 20%. 61. which is nearly as 11 10-10. 


This is an undeniable proof of Saturn's 
revolution round his axis, which before 


was only conſidered as proba ble. 
Saturn was repreſented by the heathen 


writers under the figure of a decrepid old 


man, 


2 Y 
RM.» 


at the diſtance of 23 ſemidiameters of that 


round in 2 days, 17 hours and 41 minutes: 


8 ſemidiameters. 
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man, with a long beard and. hoary head, 
bearing in his right hand a prunihg hook, 
or ſcythe; and in his left, a child, which ; 
he is about to devour. He was eſteemed 
the God of huſbandry, and an emblem of 
time | 
As the two neareſt ſatellites of Saturn 
have been lately diſcovered, it may be pro- 
per to number them according to their dif- 
tances from him, beginning with the near- 
eſt. . . 
The firſt or neareſt to Saturn, revolves 
round him in 22 hours and 40 minutes; 


planet from his centre. | 
The ſecond, in 1 day, 8 hours and 33 
minutes; at the diſtance of 435 ſemidiame- 
ters from him. 
The third, (formerly the 1ſt.) revolves 
in I Day, 21 hours and 18 minutes; at 
the diſtance of 43 ſemidiameters. 
The fourth, (formerly the 2nd,) moves 


at the diſtance of 54 ſemidiameters of Sa- 
turn from his centre. 

The fifth, (formerly the 3d,) in 4 days, 
12 hours and 25 minutes, at the diſtance of 


The ſixth, (formerly the 4th,) performs 
its rotation in 15 days, 22 hours and 41 
minutes; at the diſtance of 18 ſemidia- 
meters from him. 


: And 
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And the ſeventh or moſt diſtant, (for- 
merly the 5th,) revolves in 79 days, 7 
hours and 48 minutes; at the diſtance of 
54 ſemidiameters of Saturn from his cen- 
tre. 5 

The diſtances of Saturn's moons from his 
centre in miles. The 1ſt, 108,000 miles, 
The 2d, 136,000. The 3d. 170,000. I he 
a; 217,000. - The ith, 403,000. The. 
6th, 704,000, and the 5th, 2,050,000, 


Engliſh miles. | 
ö 7. The GEORGIUM SIDUS or George- 
| an planet, ſo called in honour of his pre- 
14 ſent Majeſty King George the third, is the 
0 moſt remote from the ſun of any yet 
1 known, and was diſcovered by that moſt in- 
| genious and celebrated aſtronomer, Mr. Her- 
1 ſchell, in the year 1781. It was obſerved 
= by Flamſtead, in December, 1690, and by i 
= Tobias Mayer in September 1756, being 
i looked upon as a fixed ſtar by them both; ü 
= but never diſcovered to be a planet, and its 
=. motions in any wiſe determined, until about 
= the year 1781, ſince which time it has en- 
14 gaged the attention of aſtronomers who 
=. have diſcovered the time of its annual revok 
4 lution to be about 833 Years. This planet 
1 is higher in the system than Saturn, being 
Tt almoſt twice his diſtance from the ſun ; its 
Hh motion in its orbit is about ſeven thouſand 
miles in an hour. Its magnitude is found 
i ö to be about 88 times that of our earth, and 
1 its 
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its orbit is very little inclined to the eclip- 
tic, making with it a ſmall angle of only 
46': 26", Its aſcending node is in the 13th 
degree of Gemini, and its deſcending node 
in the 13th degree of Sagittarius. The 
poſition of its axis, and 1ts diurnal motion 
are unknown, no ſpots having been ſeen on 
its ſurface. | | 1 

To an eye unaſſiſted by a teleſcope, this 
planet appears like a faint ſtar of the fifth 


magnitude; and it cannot be readily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar, when viewed 


through glaſſes with a leſs magnifying pow- 


er than 200 times. It is of a pale colour, 


yielding a faint though ſteady light, by 
which it may be known from the other 
ſtars. Two ſatellites have been diſcovered 


revolving round it. The firſt or neareſt, 


moves round in 8 days, 17 hours and 1 mi- 
nute, at the diſtance of 167. of the planet's 
ſemidiameters from it. The ſecond in 13 
days, I1 hours and 5 minutes; at 22 ſemi- 
diameters, of the primary from it. It is 
very remarkable, that the orbits of . theſe 
ſatellites are almoſt at right angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic _ 5 

The ſecondary planets, are ſuch as re- 
vole about their reſpective primaries, and 
attend them in their motions round the 
ſun. Theſe are called moons, or ſatellites, 
and are fourteen in number, viz. our Moon; 


the four moons of Jupiter; the ſeven 


B 2 moons 
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moons of Saturn, and two belonging to the 
Georgium Sidus. 

The MOON, though the leaſt planet be- 
longing to our ſyſtem, yet- in apparent 
magnitude ſhe exceeds them all. Being a 
conſtant attendant of our earth, which ſhe 
| reſpects as a centre ; ſhe performs her re- 
j volution in her orbit in 27 days, 7 hours | 
and 43 minutes; this ſpace of time is called 

a periodical month ; but in conſequence of | 
her attending the earth round the ſun, ſhe 1 
does not perform all her changes in leſs | 
than 29 days, 12 hours aud 44 minutes; 3 
which is called a ſynodical month. By her 
motion round her axis, which is exactly in 
the time that ſhe goes round the earth, ſhe 
. conſtantly keeps the ſame ſide to us, if we 
except a ſmall deviation which ſhall be ſpo- 
| ken of hereafter. | 
! The mean, or middle diſtance of the 
Moon from the earth is about 60x ſemidia- 
meters of the earth, which is 240,000 
miles. The Moon's orbit being elliptical, 
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the other. The plane of the Moon's 
orbit is inclined to that of the ecliptic, 
| 1 | in 


i ſhe 1s conſiderably nearer the earth one 

j time, than another ; her neareſt approach, 

4 is called her perigee or perigion; her great- 
eſt diſtance, her apogee or apogeon; and 
the difference between theſe is ſo great, as 
very ſenſibly to affect her apparent mag- 
nitude, when ſeen in the one and in 
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in an angle of five degrees, interſecting 
it in two oppoſite points, called her nodes ; 
the aſcending node through which ſhe paſſ- 
es northward, is called the dragon's head; 
and the deſcending node, the dragon's tail; 
a right line paſſing through theſe two points. 
is called the line of the nodes. The Moon's 
diameter, is to that of the earth, as 100 to 
265, or 2180 miles. And her bulk to that 
of the earth, as 1 to 50. She has ſcarcely 
any. variety of ſeaſons, becauſe her axis is 
aimoſt perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
— _Thedifferent forms in which the Moon ap- 
pPears tous, are very numerous; ſometimes ſhe 
is increaſing, then waning; ſometimes horn- 
ed, then ſemicircular; ſometimes gibbous, 
or ſwelled out, then full, and round. Theſe 
appearances are called her phaſes, and are 
occaſioned by the different poſitions of the 
Moon, with regard to the ſun and earth, 
The ſun is placed at an immenſe diſtance 
from us, in the centre of our ſyſtem ; the 
moon at a much leſs diſtance, goes round 
the earth in about a month ; and being, 
like the other planets, an opaque or dark, 
{pherical body, has that fide enlightened, 
which is at any time turned to the ſun, 
while the oppoſite ſide remains in dark- 
neſs. When the Moon in her revolution 
round the earth, comes to the ſame de- 
gree of the heavens that the ſun is in, ſhe 
is then in her conjunction, and ſaid to be 
5 new 
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new Moon; at this time her dark ſide being 


turnad directly to us, ſhe becomes inviſible; 


except ſhe happens to be in, or near one 
of her nodes; in that caſe ſhe will paſs ex- 
actly between us and the ſun, and eclipſe 


him. This eclipſe will be greater or leſs, 
according to her nearneſs to, or diſtance 


from her node; if ſhe is at a conſiderable 
diſtance from her nodes, ſhe will paſs a- 


bove or below the ſun, and no eclipſe will 


happen. As the Moon advances in her or- 
bit, ſhe appears on the eaſtern ſide of theſun, 
with a horned figure; the horns (which are 
always turned from the ſun) are now direct- 
ed toward the eaſt ; as in the decreaſe they 
are toward the weſt ; and as her progreſliye 
motion continues, ſhe is ſeen larger and 


Fuller, and at length appears an half Moon; 


this ſituation is called her quadrature or 
quadrate aſpe&; for at this time, the Sun 


and Moon, are a quarter-of a circle from 


each other, as ſeen from the earth. 
As the Moon moves on in her orbit, ſhe 
appears gibbous, and her light continually 


increaſing, until ſhe comes to her oppoſi- 


tion; and then her entire enlightened 


hemiſphere, which is always next the ſun, 


is alſo turned toward the earth, and ſhe is 


Taid to be at the full. When the Moon is 
in this ſituation, if ſhe happens to be in, or 
near one of her nodes, ſhe will paſs more 


or leſs through the earth's ſhadow, and be 


ectipſed. Moving on in her orbit, ſhe now 
appears 


31 
appears on the weſtern ſide of the ſun, de- 
creaſing by degrees, and ſhewing leſs of 
her enlightened face to the earth, until her 
dark fide is again turned to us, and ſhe is 
once more hid in the ſolar rays. Theſe 
phaſes of the Moon, demonſtrate. that ſhe 
is a dark body, receiving from the ſun that 
light, which ſhe reflects to us. 
When the Moon is in her increaſe, or 
decreaſe, we can perceive her dark part, 
if the night be clear, by ſtanding in ſuch 
a ſituation, that ſome intervening object 
may hide her enlightened part from us. 
This led ſome to imagine that ſhe had re- 
ally ſome {mall light of her own, although 
ſhe did receive the greater part from the 
ſun; but this notion will vaniſh, when we 
conſider that in or about the time of con- 
junction, the earth returns abundantly 
more light to the Moon, than we at any 
receive from her ; for the ſurface of the 
earth is above fifteen times greater, than. 
than that of the Moon, and therefore if 
both bodies have the ſame power of reflec- 
ting, the Earth would ſend back fifteen 
times more light to the Moon, than ſhe. 
reflects to us. This is the true cauſe why 
we are able to ſee a part of the Moon, that 
is not illuminated by the direct rays of the 
Sun; and which would totally diſappear, 
were it not thus enlightened by the Earth, 
which exhibits to the Moon, all the various 
phaſes, ſhe ſhews to us. „ 
B 4 | The 
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The nodes of the Moon do not remain in 
the same conſtant direction; but have a 
retrograde or backward motion, from eaſt 
to weſt in the space of 19. Years; after 
which they return to the same situation as 
before. This period 1s called the Cycle of 
the Moon. 15 ” 
The Moon does not exactly keep the 
ſame face toward the Eaith, but appears 
to librate or balance on her axis, ſometimes 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from weſt 
to eaſt ; ſo far only, as to cauſe ſome of 
her ſpots to approach a little towards the 
edge of her diſk, and again to withdraw 
themſelves from it. This is called the li- 
bration of the Moon; and is produced by 
her moving in an elliptical orbit, and re- 
volving round her axis, in the ſame time 
in which ſhe moves round the eartn. 
The ſurface of the Moon, when viewed 
through the teleſcope, is found to be rough, 
and uneven ; abounding in mountains and 
valleys. When the ſun 1s vertical, or di- 
rectly over any of theſe, they caſt no ſha- 
dow at all; but when he ſhines obliquely 
upon them, they caſt a diſtinct ſhadow on 
the oppoſite ſide. There are other dark 
Tpots even in the moſt illuminated parts, 
Which ſeem to be caverns, or large cavi- 
ties; on which the ſun ſhining very ob- 
liquely, arid touching only their upper 
edge with his light, the deeper parts re- 
| main 
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main in darkneſs; but as he riſes higher 
upon them, the dark parts decreaſe, until 
he ſhines directly into them, and illumi- 
nates the whole cavity ; the parts which 
were obſcure before, then look as bright as 
the tops of the mountains. 
For ſeveral years aſtronomers were of 
Opinion, that the Moon had no atmoſ- 
phere, as no ſeas have been diſcovered on 
her with any certainty; no clouds have 
ever been ſeen in the leaſt to obſcure her 
light; but ſhe ſhines with a conſtant ſereni- 
ty, and equal luſtre. It is alſo obſerved, 
that the fixed ſtars, which the Moon in her 
paſſage occaſionally hides, have not their 
light diminiſhed, even when ſeen very 
near her limb or edge; but ſhine as bright 
as ever, until they inſtantly diſappear be- 
hind her, and again as ſuddenly appear 
when ſhe has paſſed them. But from ſome 
late diſcoveries, a different ſentiment takes 
place with regard toa lunar atmoſphere. 
Mr. Herſchell, (now ſo well known, and 
{0 juſtly celebrated, on account of his great 
improvement in teleſcopes, and his various 
aſtronomical obſervations;) did on the 4th 
of May, 1783, diſcover a burning volcano 
in the Moon, ſhe being then only three 
days old; and on the 13th day of the ſame 
month, when ſhe was within three days of 
being full, he diſcovered two ſmall conical 
mountains in the yery ſame ſpot where he 


had 
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had before obſerved the volcano. From 
hence it may be reaſonably concluded, that 
the Moon has an atmoſphere, though ſo 
low as not ſenſibly to affect the ſtars; that 
ſhe is not a dreary, wild, and ſolitary 
waſte, created only to enlighten our globe ; 


but a world like ours, inhabited by mil- 


lions of rational creatures, capable of a- 
doring that God who called them into be- 
in 

The moons of jupiter, Saturn and the 


Georgium Sidus have been mentioned al- | 


ready. 


The primary planets are divided into in- 


ferior and ſuperior. 

The inferior planets, are Mercury and 
Venus; their orbits being contained with- 
in that of the earth. 

The ſuperior planets, are Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus; their 
orbits being outſide that of the earth. 


Mercury and Venus exhibit nearly the 


fame phaſes to us, that the Moon doth ; 

but the ſuperior planets always appear 
full, except Mars, who is ſometimes gib- 
bous, on account of his nearneſs to the 


earth. 


moſt diſtant, its Aphelion. 
The planets move not only round the 
ſun, but al ſo each moves round its own axis, 
| as 


\ 


The neareſt part of a planet's orbit to 
the ſun, is called its Perihelion, and the 
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as a ball does, rolling on the ground the 
firſt is called their annual motion, and the 
time in which they perform this, compoſes 
their year. The latter is their diurnal mo- 
tion, which produces the alternate ſucceſſi- 
on of days and nights. | 
The planets as teen from the earth, ſome- 
times move direct, or according to the Or- 
der of the ſigns in the zodiac, as from 
Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, 
ec. Sometimes they appear Rationary, 
without any motion among the ſtars, and 
ſometimes ſeem to go back, when they are 


taid to retrograde; but theſe inequalities 
would not appear to an eye placed in the 


ſun, where all their motions would be ſeen 
as they are, uniform and regular. 5 

Ihe place of a planet as ſeen from the 
earth, is called its geocentric place ; but 


as ſeen from the ſua, is called its heliocen- 


tric place. 


The Annual Motions o the Planets : 


Mercury goes round the Sun in about 
three months; Venus in about ſeven months 
and an half; the Earth in a year; Mars in 
about two years; Jupiter in near twelve 
years; Saturn in ſomewhat leſs than thirty 
years, and the Georgium Sidus in about 
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Thediurnal motions of the Sun, and ſome 
of the planets, have been found by the re- 
volution of certain ſpots ſeen on their ſur- 
faces; but none having ever been diſco- 
vered on Mercury, by reaſon of his near- 
neſs to the Sun; or on Saturn and the 
Georgium Sidus on account of their extreme 


diſtance from it; their diurnal motions are 


unknown.—The reſt are as follows. 
The Sun turns round his axis in 25 days 
6 hours, Venus in 23 hours. 20 minutes, 


but others ſay in 24 days 8 hours, the 


Earth in one day and night or 24 hours, 


Mars in 24 hours 40 minutes, and Jupiter 
in 9 hours 56 minutes. 


The planets all move from Weſt by South 
—_—— — . 
Their diſtances from the Sun in Engliſh 
Miles. | 


Mercury 36 millions of miles, Venus 68 


millions, The Earth 95 millions, Mars 145 


millions, Jupiter 494 millions, Saturn go7 


millions, and the Georgium Sidus 1565 


millions of miles from the Sun. 
The Moon is 240,000 miles from the 
Earth. | | 


Their Diameters in Miles. 


The Sun is 890,000 miles in diameter. - 
Mercury 3, ooo, Venus 9,330, the Earth 
7,970, the Moon 2, 180, Mars 5,400, 


Jupiter 
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Jupiter 94, ooo, Saturn 78, ooo, and the 
Georgium Sidus about 35, 500 miles. 

The Diameter, is the breadth or thick- 
neſs of a planet, from one {ide to the op- 
poſite; meaſured by a right line paſſing 
through the centre. | | 

A Conjunction, is when two or more 
planets, or the ſun and a planet are ſitu- 
ated in the ſame degree of the heavens, as 
ſeen from the earth. 

Venus and Mercury, moving in orbits in- 
cluded within the ecliptic or earth's path, 
have two kinds of conjunction. | 
Iſt. A Superior Conjunction, when they 
are in the ſame part of the heavens with the 

ſun, and beyond him. 

2nd. An Inferior Conjunction, while they 
paſs the degree the ſun is in, and on this 
ſide of him; in this ſituation they have 


each been ſeen, like a round black ſpot on 


the ſun's face ; which is called a tranſit of 
Venus, or Mercury. "NR IRE 
An Oppoſition, is when two planets, or 
the ſun and a planet, are ſituated in oppo- 
ſite parts of the heavens, 180 degrees, or 
half a circle aſunder. | | 
The Nodes of any planet, are thoſe two 


points, where its orbit croſſes the ecliptic 


or earth's orbit. | 
At the time of new moon, or conjunction 
with the ſun, if the moon is in, or near 
one of her nodes, ſhe will paſs between _ 
un 


4 
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ſun and earth, and prevent his light from 
ſhining on that part where her dark ſha- 
dow falls. This 1s called an eclipſe of the 
ſun. „ 8 
At the time of full moon or oppoſition, 
if the moon is in, or near her node, ſhe 
will fall into the earth's ſhadow, and be 
eclipſed. This is called an eclipſe of the 
moon. 

Beſide the planets already mentioned, 
there are ſeveral wandering bodies, that 
ſometimes appear, to the terror of the in- 
habitants of this earth. They are called 
Comets, or blazing ſtars, having long talis 
on that ſide which 1s turned from the ſun. 
Theſe advancing from the remote regions 
of ſpace, approach that luminary, and 
having paſſed round him, retire to diſtan- 
ces ſo great, that ſome are above 500 years 
in returning, The number of comets be- 
longing to our ſyſtem is not known. | 

The fixed ſtars are bodies of fire, and 
are caſily diſtinguiſhed from the planets by 
their twinkling, and uniformly preſerving 
their ſituations with reſpect to each other. 

The planets have no light, except what 
they receive from the ſun: but the fixed 
ſtars ſhine with their own unborrowed light, 
being, in all probability, ſo many ſuns, en- 
lightening ſyſtems of inhabited worlds. 
They are divided into ſeveral claſſes as they 
appear to the eye; thoſe which ſeem larg- 

| 1 , 


\ 
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eſt, are called ſtars of the firſt magnitude; 
the next to them in luſtre, flars of the ſe- 
cond magnitude; and ſo on to the ſixth, 
which are the ſmalleſt that are viſible to the 
bare eye. Thoſe which cannot be ſeen 
without glaſſes, are called teleſcopic ſtars. 

They are alſo divided into companies, or ' 
conſtellations, as they lie near each other, 
and called by the name of ſome animal or 
thing, they have been imagined to reſem- 
ble. All thoſe which are not reduced into 
conſtellations, are called unformed ſtars. 

In many parts of the heavens, there are 
aan little Tucid ſpots, like cloudy faint Jook- 

flars; which are not reduced to any 
— ; theſe are called nebulous ſtars, 
and when viewed by the teleſcope, are 
found to be cluſters of little ſtars, near 
each other. 

One of theſe appears in the middle of 
the crab, called preſepe, in which forty 
ſtars have been counted. One near the 
- ſting of the ſcorpien; another in its body. 
One near the bow of Sagittarius ; another 
in his back. One i in the left leg of Andro- 
meda, &c. 

There are alſo ſeveral ſtars, which ap- 
pear ſingle to the naked eye, but are diſco- 
vered by the teleſcope to be double, and 
others to conſiſt of 3, 4, 5, ſix, and more 


ſtars, cloſe or nearly cloſe together. Mr. 
Herſchel 
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Herſchel has made a catalogue, containing 
269 of this deſcription. 

The diſtance of the fixed ſtars is ſo in- 
' conceivably great, that though the earth is 
190 millions of miles nearer to ſome of 
them one time, than ſhe 1s at another ; yet 
it makes no viſible alteration in their appa- 


rent magnitude, or diſtance from each o- 


ther, even when meaſured * the niceſt 


made inſtruments. 
The Milky Way, 1s a circle going e 


the heavens of a whitiſh hue ; moſtly ſin- 


gle, but in ſome parts double. When ex- 
amined by teleſcopes, it is found to conſiſt 
of a prodigious number of ſtars, ſo diſtant 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye. 


Of the Earth conſidered as a Globe. 


The earth was formerly thought to be an 
extenſive plain, but by many undoubted 
proofs, is found to be globular, a little flat- 
ter at the poles than about the equator. 

Its circumference is about 25,000 Engliſh 
miles, which is divided into 360 degrees, 
each degree containing bo geographical 
miles, equal to about 697 Engliſh miles. 
The Axis, is an imaginary line paſſing 
through the centre of the earth, on which 
it is ſuppoſed to turn round every 24 hours. 


The extremities of the axis, are called the 


north and ſouth poles. 5 
f * here 
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There are ten circles on the globe. Six 
of them are called greater cireles, becauſe 
they each divide the globe into two equal 
parts. 1 

1. The Equator, or Equinoctial. 

2. The Meridian. 
3. The Ecliptic and Zodiac. 

4. The Horizon. 

5. The Equinoctial Colure. 

6. The Solſtitial Colure. 


Four are called leſſer circles, becauſe they 
each divide the globe into two unequal 
parts. TT 


1. The Tropic of Cancer. 

2. The Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. The Arctic, or North polar Circle. 

4. The Antarctic, or South polar Circle. 


1. The Equator or Equinoctial, called 
the line by navigators, divides the globe 
into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 
It is divided into 360 degrees, which are 
called the degrees of longitude. 1 

2. The Meridian, paſſes through the north 
and ſouth poles, croſſing the equator at 
right angles, and divides the globe into the 
eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. Wen 
the ſun comes to the meridian of any 
place, it is then noon at that place. This 
: Circle 
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tree. is divided alſo into 360 degrees, call- 
ed the degrees of latitude. 

As every place on the earth has a meridian 

paſſing through it, their number muſt be 
infinite. If you travel eaſtward, or weſt- 
ward, you will continually change your me- 
ridian; but if you go northward, or ſouth- 
ward, you will continue under the ſame. 
Geographers reckon their longitude from 
one of theſe, which is then called the firſt 
meridian. The Engliſh generaily reckon 
from the meridian of London. Others from 
Ferro, Paris, &c. 
. The Ecliptic, or earth's orbit, pro- 
perly belongs to the heavens, but for cer- 
tain uſes it is marked alſo on the terreſtrial 
globe. In this circle the ſan always ap- 
tay changing his place, as the earth does 
lers 

In or near this circle, all the eclipſes 
both of ſun and moon con antly happen; 
it runs through the middle of the zodiac, 
and makes an angle with tne equator, of 
2 32 degrees, croſſing it in two points, Aries 
and Libra, called the equinoctial points; 
zhe former is the vernal equinox, the ſun 
paſſes through it on the 2oth of March ; 
the latter is the autumnal equinox, and the 
ſun paſſes it on the 23d of September. 

The Zodiac, is a broad circle or zone, ex- 
tending 8 degrees on each fide of the eclip- 
tic. In this ſpace all the planetary motions 

are 
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are performed. Tt is divided into 12 ſigns, 
through which the ſun ſeems to run his 
yearly courſe, advancing 30 degrees, or a 
whole ſign every month. | 


The 12 Signs are 


7. Libra x 23 Seh 

8. Scorpio th, 22 Oct. 

9. Sagittarius Þ 22 Nov. 
4. Cancer S 21 June, 10. Capricornus q 21 Dec. 
5. Leo M 23 July. 11. Aquarius 8 20 jan. 
6. Virgs M 23 Auguſt. | 12. Piſces c 18 Feb. 


1, Aries M 20 March, 
2. Taurus & 20 April. 
3. Gemini I 21 May. 


4. The Horizon, is a great circle, which 


is repreſented by a broad circular piece of 
wood, encompaſſing the globe, and divi- 


ding it into the upper and lower hemiſ- 
pheres. It has ſeveral concentric circles 
marked upon it, exhibiting the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, with thirty degrees to 
each; the days and months of the year; 
the thirty-two rhumbs or points of the 
mariner's compaſs, &c. It is diſtinguiſned 
into the ſenſible and rational. 

The Senſible horizon, is the limit of a per- 
ſon's view at ſea, or on even ground, divi- 
ding the heavens into the viſible, and invi- 
{1ble hemiſpheres. 


Ihe Rational horizon, is parallel to the 
ſenſible, encompaſſing the globe exactly in 
the middle. Its poles are the zenith, or 


point 
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Point exactly over head, and the nadir, 


or point directly under foot. 


5. The Equinoctial Colure paſſes through 
the poles of the world, and the. equinoctial 
points, Aries and Libra. | 

6. The Solſtitial Colure paſſes through 
the poles of the world and thoſe of the 
ecliptic, and through the ſolſtitial points, 
Cancer and. Capricorn, 

Theſe divide the ecliptic into 4 equal 
parts, and the points of the ecliptic which 


they paſs through, are called the four car- 


dinal points, and are the firſt degrees of 
Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. 
' The Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, are 
two leſſer circles parallel to the equator, and 
at the diſtance of 234 degrees from it, the 
one towards the north, and the other to- 
wards the ſouth. 

Theſe are the limits of the ſun's decliria- 
tion, north or ſouth of the equator, and 


_ conſequently the limits of the torrid zone. 


The northern tropic touches the ecliptic 


in the iſt. degree of Cancer, and the ſou- 
thern in the 1ft. degree of Capricorn, and 


are denominated accordingly. 
The Polar Circles, are two ſmall circles 


round the poles, at 237 degrees from them; 


the northern is called the arctic circle from 


the conſtellation of the Bear, near it; the 


ſouthern the antarctic circle, from being op- 
poſite to the arctic. 
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By theſe four laſt mentioned circles, the 
earth is divided into five zones, viz two fri- 
gid, two temperate and one torrid zone. 


The Frigid Zones, are all thoſe ſpaces con- 


tained within the polar circles. That with- 


in the arctic circle, is called the north frigid 
zone; and that within the antarctic circle, 


the ſouth frigid Zone. They are each 235 
degrees in breadth. 


The Temperate Zones, are all thoſe tracts 


which Jie between the polar circles and the 
tropics, each are 43 degrees in breadth. That 


which lies between the arctic circle, and the 


tropic of cancer, is called the north tempe- 
rate zone. And that, between the antarc- 


tic circle and the tropic of capricorn, the 


ſouth temperate zone. 
The Torrid Zone, 47 degrees broad, 


comprehended between the tropics of cancer 


and capricorn. It was ſo called by the an- 
cients, becauſe they conceived, that, be- 
ing continually expoſed to the perpendicu- 
lar or direct rays of the ſun, it was rende- 
red uninhabitable, and contained nothing 
but parched and ſandy deſarts; which no- 
tion has long ſince been refuted. 

Climates, are certain ſpaces of the earth, 
reckoned from the equator, towards either 
pole, bounded by imaginary circles run- 
ning parallel to the equator, and are of 
ſuch a breadth from north to ſouth, that the 
length of the 1 0 1 in one, Furpaſſes 
t at 
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that in the other by half an hour. There 


are 24 climates between the equator and 


each polar circle, which increaſe by half 


hours; and ſix climates between each polar 


circle and its reſpective pole, which increaſe 


by months, making 60 climates in all. 
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WINDS. 


The earth is encompaſſed every where 
with a fine inviſible fluid called Air, which 
compoſes our atmoſphere; it is capable of 
great expanſion and compreſſion. The ge- 
neral cauſe of the expanſion of air, is heat, 
and the general cauſe of its compreſſion, 
is cold; hence if part of the air or at- 
moſphere receives a greater degree of heat 
or cold than it had before; its parts will be 
put into motion, and expanded or com- 
preſſed. : | 

When air is put into motion, it is called 

wind; and a breeze, gale or ſtorm, accor- 
ding to the quickneſs of its motion. 2 
In ſome parts of the Indian Ocean, there 
are periodical winds called monſcons, 
which blow half the year one way, and half 
the year another way. 
Act the change of theſe monſoons, which 
always happen about the time of the equi- 
noxes, there are terrible ſtorms of thunder, 
lightning and rain. Theſe winds are re- 
preſented on maps and globes, by arrows 
pointing the way they blow. 


CLOUDS. 


Clouds, are collections of condenſed va- 
pour, ; ailed from the waters or moiſt places 
5 of 
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of the earth, by the ſolar, ſubterraneous, 
or electrical fire, and ſuſpended in the at- 
moſphere. Theſe vapours, being ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than air, mount in it; till ha- 
ving reached ſuch a region of the atmoſ- 
phere, as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with themſelves, they will be ſuſpended; 
but after ſome time they become more con- 
denſed by the cold of the higher regions, 
their ſpecific gravity increaſed, and they 
deſcend in main 2 Sen, 


TIDES. 


By the Tides 1s meant, that regular mo- 
tion of the ſea, according to which 1t ebbs 
and flows twice in a little more than 24. 
hours. Theſe are cauſed by the mutual 
attraction between the earth and moon, 

The Spring Tides ariſe from the united 
attraction both of the ſun and moon, and 
always happen about the time of new 
and full moon. 4 Rs 
*The Neap Tides, occur when the Moon 
is in her quadratures, at which time the at- 
tractive powers of the ſun and moon coun- 
teract each other; the ſun raiſing the wa- 
ters where the moon depreſſes them, and 
the moon raiſing the waters where the ſun 
depreſſes them; the conſequence of which 
is, they riſe but little. 

2. No 
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As the moon goes eaſtward in her or- 
bit, . the. earth turning on her axis the 
lame way; the tide which conſtantly fol- 
lows the moon, happens at a later hour 
each ſucceeding day. The moon (ſtrictly 
ipeaking) does not move round the earth; 
bur both earth and moon move round the 
centre of gravity between them; by which 
motion, the waters on the ſide of the earth 
moſt diſtant from the moon, receive a cen- 
trifugal force (or tendency to fly out) pro- 
ducing a tide equal to that on the ſide near- 
eſt the moon; ſo that the waters which 
are moſt attracted by the moon, riſe by 
the power of that attraction; and. the wa- 
ters which are leaſt attracted, rife by. 
the earth's motion round the centre of 
. 555 . 

The centre of gravity is a point between 
the earth and moon, as much nearer the 
earth, as her quantity of matter and conſe- 
quently her gravity is greater than that of 
the moon. | a 2 

The planets all revolve round the commg 
centre of gravity between them and the ſun. 


The ancient diſtinction of the different places on 
the earth, according to the diverfiiy of the 
ſhadows of upright bodies at noon, viz. 


Amphiſcii, are the inhabitants of the tor- 
rid zone, whoſe noon-day ſhadows are 


fometimes projected toward the north, *. 
| = 
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ſometimes toward the ſouth; but thoſe 
of them to whom the fun is vertical or ex- 
actly over their heads at noon-day are call- 
ed Aſcii; having no ſhadow at that time. 
Heleroſcii, are thofe who inhabit the two 
temperate zones, whoſe noon-day ſhadows 
are projected one way only. Thoſe in north 
latitude, have their noon-day ſhadows pro- 
jected northwards; the ſun at that time be- 
ing always in the fouth. Thofe in ſouth 
latitude have their noon ſhadows projected 
ſouthwards, the meridian ſun always ap- 
rearing to them in the nortn. 
 Periſcii, are thoſe who live within the 
polar circles; the fun. when. viſible, going 
_ continually round them, their ſhadow mu 
neceſſarily go round them alſo. 
The places on the earth are alſo diftin- 
guiſhed by their fituations with reſpect to 
each other, vi. „ | 
Antaci, are. two nations, &c. lying in 
or near the ſame meridian, one of them in 
north, the other in ſouth latitude; they 
have both the ſame longitude, and equal 
latitudes, but on oppoſite ſides of the e- 
quator. Thefe have oppoſite feaſons of the 
year, but the fame hours of the day. 
Feriæci, are two nations ſituated in the 
ſame parallel of latitude, but on oppoſite 
meridians : having the ſame ſeafons of 
the year, but oppoſite hours of the day. 
Their longitude differs 180 degrees. 
| 93 Alntipodes, 
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Autipodes, are two nations, diametrically 
oppoſite to each other, ſituated on oppoſite 
meridians and parallels. Their ſeaſons of 
the year, and hours of the day, are quite op- 
8 as alſo is their longitude and lati- 
tude. . 5 

The Sphere, is diſtinguiſhed into three 
poſitions, viz. Right, Oblique and Parallel. 

A Right Sphere, is that poſition of the 
ſphere, which hath both poles in the hori- 
Zon, the equator paſſing through the ze- 
nith and nadir, cutting the horizon per- 
pendicularly, or at right angles. The inaa- 
bitants of this ſphere, live upon the equa- 
tor, conſequently the heavenly bodies al- 
ways riſe and ſet perpendicularly to them; 
their days and nights are alſo of an equal 
length, throughout the year. 

An Oblique Sphere, is that poſition of 
the globe, which hath one of the poles a- 
| bove, and the other under the horizon. 
The equator in all caſes of this ſphere, is 
half above, and half below the horizon, and 
all its parallel circles cut the horizon oblique- 
ly. The inhabitants of this ſphere, are 
thoſe who live on all parts of the earth, ex- 
cept at the poles, and upon the equator. 

A Parallel Sphere, is that ſituation of the 
globe, in which the poles are in the zenith 
and nadir. The equator and horizon coin- 
cide, conſequently all the circles parallel to 
the equator, are alſo parallel to the —_ 

d | . ; Fi e 
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The inhabitants of this ſphere, (if any there 
be,) muſt live upon the two terreſtrial poles, 
and have but oneday, and one night through- 
out the year. The moon during half her 
monthly courſe, will never riſe, and du- 
ring the other half will never ſet ; and all 
the fixed ſtars, viſible to thoſe people, de- 
ſcribe cireles every day, parallel to their ho- 
rizon. 18 

Parallels of Latitude, are circles, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn parallel to the equator, 
through every degree of latitude. Thoſe 
marked on globes, are through every 
tenth, or fifteenth degree; ſome maps 
have them through every fifth, and others 
through every degree. | 


LATITUDE 


Is the diſtance of a place from the e- 
quator; or an arch. of the meridian, 
intercepted between the zenith of the place, 
and the equator. Hence latitude is either 
northern or ſouthern, according as the place 
whole latitude rs ſpoken of, is on this, or 
that fide of the equator. Thus London is 
ſaid to be in 51 degrees 31 minutes northern 
latitude. In every place, the elevation of 
the pole, is equal to the latitude of ſaid 
place; for if a perſon ſtands on the equator, 
he will have both poles in his horizon; 
if he travels ten degrees north, the north 
pole will appear to riſe ten degrees; if he 
„ travels 
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travels 20, 30 or any number of degrees in 
the ſame direQion, the pole will riſe regu- 


larly as many, until he comes to the pole 


of the earth, then the pole of the heaven 
will be exactly over his head. 
| LONGITUDE. 


Is the diſtance of a place from ſome 
firſt meridian, toward the eaft, or weft ; 
and is meaſured upon the equator, 


where the meridian of the place interſects 


it. Or in other words, it is an arch of the 
1 intercepted between the meridian 
of the place, and the firſt meridian. All 
places ſituated to the eaſtward of the firſt 
meridian, are in eaſtern longitude; and all 
places to the weſtward of it, are in weſtern 
longitude; but thoſe places, which lie im- 


mediately under the firſt meridian, are ſaid 


* 


to have no longitude at all. | | 

As the meridians, are moſt diſtant from 
each other at the equator, and all unite at the 
poles; it will follow, that at the equator, 
the degrees of longitude muſt be the great- 
eſt of all; and gradually leſſen, as they 
approach either pole; fo that a degree, 
which on the equator is equal to 60 geo- 
graphical miles, will at the latitude of 60 
degrees, either north or ſouth, be equal 
only to 30 of ſaid miles, as will appear in 
the following table® e 

55 5 A Table 
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uadrant of Altitude. In order to ſup- 
ply the place of the compaſſes in meaſuring 
diſtances, and for various other uſes, there 
1s commonly a pliant narrow plate of braſs, 
ſcrewed upon the brazen meridian, which 
contains go degrees, or one quarter of the 
circumference of the globe, by means of 
which the diſtance, and bearings of places 
are meaſured, without the trouble of firſt 
extending the compaſſes between them, 
and then applying the ſame to the equator. 
This plate is called the quadrant of altitude. 

Hour Circle. This is a ſmall brafs circle 
fixed on the brazen meridian, and divided 
into 24 hours, having an index, moveable 
round the axis of the globe. 

When the Globe is rectified for the lati- 
of any place, the XII neareſt to the zenith, 
or higheſt point of the meridian, repreſents 
twelve o'clock at noon; the XII below, or 
oppoſite to it, twelve at night. The hours 
on the eaſtern ſide, belong to the morning; 
and thoſe on the weſtern ſide, to the after- 
Noon. | | 
VVV. B. On Mr. Adams's improved globes, 
there is no other circle to meaſure the 
hours and minutes of time, but the e- 
quator ; which is divided into 24 hours, 
and each hour into 60 minutes. There 
is alſo a ſemi-circular wire, placed in the 
plane of the equator, carrying two indi- 
es, placed, one on each ſide of the 
| „ meridian, 
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meridian, one of which is occaſionally 
to be uſed, to point out the time. 


Of CYCLES and PERIODS. 
A - Cyele, is a conſtant revolution of 


numbers, which continually go on without 
any interruption, from the firſt to the laſt, 


and then return again to the firſt. 


The Cycle of the Sun, is a period of 
23 years, which being completed, the days 
of the months return in the ſame order, 
to the ſame days of the week; the Domi- 
nical or Sunday letters, alſo conſtantly fol- 
low in regular order, the numbers of this 
cycle. To find the year of the cycle of 
the ſun, and likewiſe the Dominical or 
Sunday letter for any given year of the 
Chriſtian Fra: To the year of our Lord 


add q, becauſe from the beginning of the 


cycle, till the firſt year of Chriſt, there 
were 9 years paſt : divide the ſum by 28, 
the quotient ſhews the number of cycles, 
that have revolved ſince the firſt year be- 
fore Chriſt, till the given year; and the 
remainder, if there be any, is the year of 
the cycle, anſwering to ſaid year of our 


Lord; but if there be no remainder, then 


28, is the year of the ſolar cycle. Look 
tor the number ſo found, in the following 
table, and the letter, or letters ſtanding 
next it, will be the Dominical letter, or 

En letters 
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The Cycle of the Moon, or Metonic 
cycle, ſo called, from Meton, its inventor, 
is a period of 19 years, which, when they 
are completed, the new moons, and full 
moons, return on the ſame days of the 
month ; ſo that on whatever days, the new 
and full moons fall this year; 19 years 
hence, they wili happen on the very ſame 
days of the months; but not exactly at 
the ſame. hours of the day. At the time 
of the council of Nice, the numbers of the 
lunar cycle were inſerted in the Kalendar, 
which, upon account of their excellent 
uſe, were ſet in gold letters, and the year 
of the cycle, for any year of our Lord, 
was called the golden number for that 
year. This cycle begins one year before 
Chriſt ; therefore in order to find the gold- 
en number for any year of our Lord, add 
one to ſaid year, and divide the ſum by 
19, the quotient will give the number of 

Tunar cycles, which have been completed 

during that time, and the remainder will 
be the golden number for ſaid year; if no- 
thing remains, then 19 is the golden num- 
ber. 1 | „„ 
The Viclorian or Dionvfian Period, ari- 
ſes from the multiplication of the cycles 
of the ſun, and moon into one ano- 
ther, and conſiſts of 532 years, which 
when completed, not only the new and 
full moons, return to the ſame days of the 
2B | | month, 
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month, but alſo the days of the moath, 
return to the ſame days of the week; 
and therefore the dominica] letters, and 
the moveable feaſts, return again 1n the 
ſame order. Hence this cycle is called the 
great paſchal cycle. 

To find the year of this cycle, for the 
preſent year of our Lord. As this period 
began 457 years before the Chriſtian Ara : 
to the current year, add the number 457, 
and divide the ſum by 532; the remain- 
der is the year of the period ; if there be 
no remainder, 532 is the year. 

The Ronan Indiction, is a period which 
has no connexion with the celeſtial mo- 
tions; but is a revolution of 15 years, 
which being completed, it begins again. 
1he year before the birth of Chriſt, the 
Indiction was 3 ; therefore, if to any year 
of our Lord, you add 3, and divide the 
ſum by 15, the remainder ſhews the year 
of the diction - if there be no remainder, 
the Indiction is 15 

The Fulian Per iod, is a revolution of 

7920 years; and is formed by the mutual 
multiplication of three cycles before men- 
tioned, namely, thoſe of the Sun, Moon, 
and Indiction. This period had its begin- 


ning about 706 years before the creation, 
and is not yet completed; therefore it 
comprehends all other periods, cycles, 
epochas, and the times of all memorable 
actions, and hiſtorians. There is but one 

| | year 
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year in the whole period, which has the 
ſame numbers, for the three cycles, of 
which it is compoſed ; and therefore it the 
hiſtorians had remarked in their annals, 
the cycles of each year, there had been no 
diſpute about the time of any aftion. The 
year before the birth of Chriſt, was the 
4713th year of the Julian period. And 
therefore, if to the current year of Chriſt, 
we add 4713, the ſum will be the year of 
the Julian period. On the contrary, from 
the year of the Julian period, ſubtract 
4713, there will remain the year of the 
Chriſtian Ara. DO, | 
The I pact, is a number, that denotes the 
* exceſs of the ſolar year, above the lunar; 
which is nearly 11 days. Conſequently, 
the epact of two years will amount to 22 
days; of three years to 33 days, or rather 
3, ſubtracting 30 days, which make 4 
month. The epact of four years 18 14. 
days, and ſo of the reſt. Thus, at the end 
of every 19th year, the epact hecomes 30, 
or o; eonſequently the 20th year (being 
the firſt year of another cycle) it will a- 
mount to 11 days again; and ſo the cycle 
of epacts, expires with the golden num- 
ber, or lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins 
again with the ſame; expreſſing the moon's 
age, at the beginning of every year; or 
the number of days, between the firſt mi- 


nute, of the firſt day of January, and the 
laſt 
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laſt new moon, of the foregoing year. 
From what has been ſaid, it will appear, 
that as the years of the lunar cycle, or 
golden number, and the epacts ſet out to- 
gether, and at the end of the firſt year, 
the length of the ſolar, will have exceeded 
that of the lunar year (conſiſting of 12 ſy- 
nodical months) by nearly 11 days; that 
this exceſs is to be applied to the beginning 
of the tecond year; and 11 will according- 
ly be the epact, or moon's age at that time. 
Therefore it is plain, that at the beginning 
of the firſt year, the epact will be o, the 
moon charging nearly about that time. 
The epact may, be found till the year 1900, 
by ſubtracting 1 from the golden number, 
for any given year; multiplying the re- 


mainder by 11, and, dividing the product © 


by 30; what remains will be the epact for 
that year; if leſs than 30, the product 
itſelf will be the epact. Or thus, having 
found the golden number, for any year 
within the limit aforeſaid, look for it in 
the following table, and the number an- 
nexed thereto, is the epact for that ſame 
year. 
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Q. FEAT is Geography + ? 

A. Geography is a Science 
which deſcribes the earth; its diviſions, 
boundaries, ſituations, inhabitants, pros 
duce, and other remarkable things rela- 
ting to it. 

Q. Of what is the Globe compoſed?“ 

A. The Globe is a body of land and 
water. 

Q. How is the land naturally divided? 

A. Into continents, iſlands, peninſulas, 
iſthmus's, promontories or capes. 

Q. How are the waters divided? 

A. Into oceans, ſeas, lakes, gulphs, 
ſtraits and bays. 

Q. Do theſe divifions of land and wa- 
ter bear any reſemblance io each other? 

A They do, a continent has a like- 
neſs to an ocean; an ifland, to a lake; a 
peninſula, to a gulph; an iſthmus, to a 
ſtrait; and a ate; or cape, to A 


bay. 
Q. Deſcribe 
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one againſt another? 


LAND. : 'Þ 


A. I. A Continent, 
is a large tract or 
vaſt extent of land, 


extent or vaſt 


WATER. 


„ Orea or 
great Sea, is a large 
col- 


not, ſeparated by a- 
ny ocean or ſea; 
thus, Europe, Aſia, 
Africa and Ameri- 
ca, are continents. 


2, An Jflond, 


ig a tract of land, 
entirely ſurrounded 
by water, as Great. 
Britain, Ireland, Por- 
neo, &c. 


3. A Peninſula. 
is a part of the 


land, almoſt fſur- 
rounded by water, 


lection of 
| not 


waters, 
ſeparated by 
land; ts the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the In- 
dian Ocean, &c. 


2. A Lake, 


is a tract of water, 


entirely furrounded 


the 


by land, as t 
the 


| Caſpiah Sea, 


| Dead Sea, the Lake 


of Ladoga, &c. 
3. A Galph, 
is a part of the O- 


ceatn, almoſt ſur- 
rounded -by land, 


except a narrow 
part, 
it to 


which unites 
main 
land; | 


the 


except Aa narrow. 
part, which unites 
it to the ocean: or: 

. lea ; 


F:. 
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land; as Jutland, 


Morea, Crimea, &C. D 


4. An Ithmus, | 


is 4 narrow neck 

of land, by which 
a peninſula is join- 
ed to a continent 
or main-land; as 
the Iſthmus of Pa- 
nama- or Darien, 
the Iſthmus of Co- 
rinth, &c. 


G. A Promontory | 


or Cape. 


is a high por tion 
of land, running in- 
to the ſea, the ex 

tremity of which 1s 


called a Cape; as 


Cape we 
he of Good Hope, 


| 


ter 
the land; 
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ſea; as the Red 
Sea, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, &c. 


4 A Strait. 


is a narrow neck 
of water, by which 
a gulph 1s joined 
ta an den, 
ſea; as the Straits 
ot Gibraltar, the 
Straits of Babel- 
mandel, &c. 


5 4 Bay. 


is a portion of wa- 
running into 
the en- 
trance is called the 


mouth of the Bay; 
as the Bay of Biſ- 


cay, 


the 


Siam, &c. 


Bay of 


Are there any other terms relating to 


land 1 


A. A coaſt or ſhore, 


is that part-of a 


country which is waſhed by the ſea. 


Mountains, 
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Mountains, are parts of the land, rai- 
ſed to a great W above the adjacent 
country. 

Hills, are riſing. grounds, but ſmaller 
than mountains. 

Valleys, are low parts of the land, ſur- 
rounded by mountains or hills. | 

Plains, are flat or level parts of the land. 

A Deſert or Wilderneſs, is a ſolitary, 
wild, uncultivated country. 

A Foreſt, is a large part of land, grown 
over with trees. 

Q. Are there any other terms relating to 
water & 

A. A Sea, is a part of the ocean, ben 
ring on the land, and is often denominated 
from that particular country it lies neareſt _ 
to, as the Iriſh Sea. The Britiſh Sea or 
German Ocean. The Tuſcan Sea, &c. 

A Channel, is a part of the ſea greater 
than a ſtrait, and flowing between two 
countries, as the Engliſh Channel, St. 
Georges Channel, &c. | 

A Harbour, is a ſecure ſtation for ſhips, 
where they are ſheltered from ſtorms. | 

A Road, is a place in the ſea, not far 
from land, where ſhips may ſafely lie at 
anchor. 

A River, is a body of water riſing in the 
land, and flowing into the ſea, as the 
| Thames, Danube, &c. 


A Creek 
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A Creek, is a narrow part of the ſea, 
which goes but a little way into the land; 
it is leſs than a bay, and is frequently the 


mouth of ſome ſmall river. 

Q. Matis a map? 8 

A. A Map, is a repreſentation of the 
Earth or ſome particular part thereof. 


A General map, is a picture or repreſen- 


tation of the whole earth, with the ſeveral 
countries, iflands, ſeas, rivers, &c. con- 


tained therein, and alſo the circles of the 


globe. Particular maps, are either of the 
tour great parts of the world ; or of parti- 
cular kingdoms, and countries. | 
Q. Men you look at a map, how do you 
know the North, South, Eaſt and Weſt 
points? | 
A. On moſt Maps, the top is the North, 
the bottom is the South, the right hand is 
the Eaſt, and the left hand is the Weſt. 
Q. How is the earth generally divided? 
A. Into four great parts, viz. Europe, 
Aſa, Africa, and America, with the Iſlands 
belongigagg 3 
Q. hat parts were known to the ancients ? 
A. Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and even 
theſe very imperfectly. | 
Q. How are theſe parts called? 

A. They are called the old world, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from America, which 1s called 
the new world, becauſe lately diſcovered. 
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H. OW is E urope bounded ? 

A. Europe is bounded on the north, by the 
Frozen Ocean or Icy Sea; on the eaſt, by 
Aſia ; on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean 
Sea, which divides it from Africa; and on 
the weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, which 
ſeparates i it from America. 

Q. hat is the extent of Europe? 

A. Above 3ooo miles in N from 
Cape St. Vincent, almoſt to the mouth of 
the river Oby; and about 2500 miles in 
breadth, from Cape Mata pan in the Morea, 
to the North Cape in Lapland. 

Q. Nhat kind of governments are in 
Europe?  « 

A. Some are monarchical, ſome repub- 
lican, and others of a mixed government, 

hat is a monarchy. ? 

2. A fate in which the ſupreme autho- 
rity is lodged in one perſon only, who go- 
verns by himſelf or his miniſters; as 
Rufſia, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, &c. 

En 


- 
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Q. What is a republic or commonwealth? 
4. A goyernment in which the 
and dignity are veſted in a plurality of per- 
ſons conjointly; as Venice, the United 
Provinces, Switzerland, &c. 
. What is a mixed government? 

A. A tate in which the authority of the 
ſovereign is limited and refrained by the 
laws, or by the aſſembly of the ſtates; as 
England, Germany, Poland, &c. 

Q. Hhat is an ariftocracy ? 0 

A. An Ariſtocracy, is a form of govern- 
ment, where the ſupreme power is chiefly, 

or entire lodged in the nobles, to the ex- 
cluſion off 
Venice, Genoa, Lucca, Geneva. &c. 
Hat is an oligarchy 9 
1 Oligarchy, is a kind of ride 
wherein all the power and dignity, are en- 
groſſed, under a claim of hereditary right, 
by a comparatively ſmall number of patri- 
clan, or noble families, to the entire ex- 
cluſion of all the other members of the 
ſtate; as the cantons of Berne, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, and Soleure in Switzerland, &c. 

Q. What is a democracy 2 

A. A Democracy, is a commonwealth, 
in which all the power and dignity of the 


ſtate, are veſted in the whole body of the 


people at large, orin perſons chofen bs them, 
from among themſelves, for a limited time; 
as the Griſons, the cantons of Underwald, 

D Uri, 


all the reſt of the people; as, 
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Uri, Switz, Zug, Appenzel and Glaris, 


in Switzerland, &c. 
Q. What does Europe contain? 


A. Europe contains three empires, viz. 


_ Germany, Mid. Ruſſia or Muſcovy, N. — 
3 and Turkey, S. E. 


Fifteen kingdoms, viz. 


England, W. Portugal, S. W. Pruſſia. Mid. 

0 | Scotland, W. Naples, S. Sweden, N. 

* Ireland, W. Bohemia, Mid. Denmark, N. W. 
France, W. Hungary, Mid. Norway, N. W. 

Spain, 8. W. Poland, Mid. Sardinia, 8. 

f 


The ſeven united Ron inces, W. 
Switzerland, Mid. 
Venice, S. 

Genoa, 8. 


Four ſmaller, viz. 


Geneva, S. W. 
Lucca, 8. 
St. Marino, 8. 
Raguſa, 8. 


3 


beſide theſe, the ſtates of Italy S. the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands W. the French Nether- 


lands W. and the Iſlands. 


Eight Republicks, four of them great, viz, 


Q. How 
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@i How many ſeas encompaſs Europe? 

Seven, 1. The Mediterrannean Sea, 
ſouth. 2. The Atlantic Ocean, weſt. . 3. 
The North Sea or frozen Ocean, North. 
4. The Baltic Sea, in Sweden, 5. 
White Sea, north of Ruſſia. 6. The 
Black Sea, ſouth of Little Tartary. And 
7. The Archipelago or Grecian Sea, 
ſouth of Turkey. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers "of Europe? 

A. The Wolga, Don, Nieper or Boriſ- 
thenes, and the Dwina in Ruſſia. 

The Danube, Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and 
Weſer, in Germany. 

The Weiſſel or Wiſtula, Nieſter or Dnieſ- 
ter, and Niemen, in Poland. | 

The Drave, -- = and Maros, in Hun- 
ary. 

: The Thames, en, Trent, Ouſe, Hum- 
ber, Medway, Avon, Eden, Derwent, Mer- 
ley, Ribble, Dee, Tees, Swale, Stour, Ta- 
mar, Wye and Tivy, in England. 

The Forth, Tay, Spey, Dee, Don, 
Tweed, and Clyde, in Scotland. 

The Shannon, Boyne, Barrow, Nore, 
Suir, Bann, Liffey, Black-water, Lee, 
Slaney, Broſna, Laggan, Newry-water, 
Bandon, Leitrim; Cromlin, Foyle, Mourne, 
Moy, Eaſk, Poe, Gitly, Roe, Glenſheſk, 
Sixmile-water, and Dodder, in Ireland. 

The Loire, Rhone, Seine, Garrone, 
Somme, Soane, Charente, Adoyr, and Var, 


in F rance. 
: 4 The 
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The Maeſe or Meuſe, Scheld or Eſcaut, 
in the Netherlands. 

The Aar, Reuſs, and Teſin, in Switzer- 
land. 

The Tagus or Tajo, Ebro, Guadiana, 
Guadalquiver, Duero, and Minho, in 


Spain. 


The Po, Adige, Arno, and Tiber, in 
Italy. 
Q. here do theſe rivers riſe, paſs, and 


5 finiſh their courſes ? 


A. The Wolga, anciently Rha, one of 
the greateſt rivers in Europe, riſes N. W. 


of the city of Moſcow, in Ruſſia, and 


paſſing by the towns of Niſen Novogorod, 
and Kaſan, after a courſe of 2000 miles, 


runs by Aſtracan into the Caſpian Sea. 


The Don, anciently Tanais, riſes S. of 
Moſcow, runs by Woroneſk, and after a 
long courſe, approches wichin 70 miles of 
the Wolga; from thence it becomes a 
part of the boundary, between Europe and 
Aſia, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea of 
Aſoph, by the town of that name. 

The Nieper, anciently Boriſthenes, riſes 
in the Government of Smoler ſko in Ruſſia, 
and running by the towns of Smolenſko, 
Kiow, Cherſon, and Ockzakow, falls into 


the Black dea, weſt of the Crimea. 


The Dwina, anciently Caram bucis farts, 


riſes in the government of Archangel in 
Ruſſia, 
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Ruſſia, and running N. W. falls into the 
White Sea, near the town of Archangel. 
There is another river of this name, ſome- 
times called the Duna, which riſes N. of 
Smolenſko in Ruſſia, and running N. W. 
divides Livonia from Courland, and falls 
by Riga into the Baltic ſea. 

The Danube, anciently Iſter, the largeſt 
and moſt conſiderable river in Europe, riſes 
in the circle of Suabia in Germany, and 
running by Ulm, enters Bavaria, where 
it paſſes by Nuburg, Ingolſtadt, Ratiſbon, 
and Paſſau; then going eaſtward by Lintz, 
and Vienna in Auſtria, it runs by Prefburg, 
and Buda in Hungary, and paſſing by Bel- 
grade through Turkey, falls by many 
mouths into the Black Sea. | 

The Rbine, anciently Rhenus, has its 
ſource in mount Gothard in the country of 
the Griſons, and paſſing by Coire the capi- 
tal, runs through the Lake of Conſtance, 
by Schathauſen, ſeparating Suabia in Ger- 
many, from Alſace in France; going north- 
ward it paſſes by Spires, Mayence or Mentz, 
Coblentz, Cologne and Meures; turning 
weſtward it divides into ſeveral branches, 
the moſt northern of which preſerves the 
name, and runs by Utrecht and Leyden, 
into the German Ocean. : 

The Lech and Wahbal anciently Vabalis, 
are branches of this river, both of which 
joining the Meuſe, run with it through 
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South Holland into the German Ocean. 
The Elbe anciently Albis, riſes on the 
confines of Bohemia and Sileſia; paſſing 
through Bohemia by Koningratz, it enters 
Upper Saxony, viſiting Dreſden, Meiſſen, 
Wittenberg and Deſſau; from thence it 
runs into Lower Saxony by Magdeburg, 
and divides the Dutchy of Lunenburg from 
that of Mecklenburg; and the Dutchy of 
Bremen from that of Holſtein, where it 
runs by Hamburg, and falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean, near Gluckſtadt. 0 
The Oder, anciently Yiadrus, and Suevus, 
riſes in the ſouthern part of Sileſia, near 
Moravia, and paſſing N. W. by Brieg and 
Breſlau, enters Brandenburg in Upper Sax- 
ony, where it paſſes: by Frankfort, and 
entering Pomerania runs by Stettin into 
the Baltic Sea. . 
The Weſer, anciently Viſurgis, riſes 
in the N. E. part of Franconia, being 
then called the Werra, and paſſes into 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, where, a 
little to the N. by Caſſel, it joins the 
Fuld, and aſſumes the name of Weſer; 
from thence it runs along the con- 
fines of Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony ; 
and watering Minden, Hoye and Bre- 
men, empties itſelf into the German 
1 | Fs 5 
The Weiſſel, anciently Viſtula, riſing 
in the Carpathian Mountains, waters 
„„ . Cracow, 
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Cracow, Sandomir, and Warſaw, be- 
yond which it receives the R. Bug, and 
paſſing by Ploczkow, Thorn and Culm, 
falls into- the Baltic Sea- below Dant- 
The MNriefter or Dmeſter, anciently 
palatinate | 
of Poland, 
near Kaminiec, ſeparates 
Podolia and Ockzakow Tartary, 
and Beflarabia, 
itſelf into the Black ſea. 
anciently Chronug, ri- 
ſes in Lithuania, and paſſing by Grod- 
no, receives the R. Vilna at 
it proceeds weſt- 
and falls into the Baltic Sea, 
North of Koningſberg. 
The Drave, 


Lemberg 


Moldavia diſcharging 


Dravus, riſes 
in the Tirol, N. of the Gulph of Ve- 

nice, and running eaſtward, 
confines of Sclavonia, and Lower Hungary, 
and a little after falls into 


along the 


waſhes Eſſek, 
the Danube. | i Thee 
The Teifſe or Teyſſe, anciently Fa- 
es in the Carpa- 
near the confines of 
Tokay and 


Tibiſcus, rites 
thian Mountains, 
Tranſilvania ; - paſſing by 
Segedin, it joins the Danube, a few leagues 
above the mouth of the river Save, and 
town of Belgrade. 


The Maros or Meriſh, anciently Rha- 
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bo, or Mariſcus, riſes in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, runs S. W. through 
Tranſilvania, turning W. paſſes into Hun- 
ge! and falls into the T 1 at Sege- 
in. 

The Thames, anciently Jameſis, ri- 

ſing among the Cotſwold hills in Glon- 
ceſterſhire, paſſes by Oxford, Reading, 
Windſor and ſo to London; then it pro- 
ceeds eaſtward, and falls into the German 
Ocean. 
The Severn, 8 Sabrina, riſing 
in Montgomeryſhire, enters Shropſhire 
paſſing on to Shrewſbury, which it al- 
moſt ſurrounds; afterwards it proceeds 
to Worceſter and Glouceſter, keeping a 
ſouth - weſterly courſe till it falls into 
Briſtol Channel. | 

The Trent, riſes in Staffordſhire, paſ- 
ſes through Derbyſhire, .'and from 
thence running N. E. quite through 
Nottinghamſhire, joins the Ouſe and 
ſeveral other rivers, forming what is 
called the Humber, and ſhortly after 
falls into the German Ocean below 
Hull. 

The Northern Ouſe, anciently Urus, riſes 
in the North of Yorkſhire, runs S. E. by 
York, and falls into the Humber. 

The Southern Ouſe, anciently U/a, riſes 
in Oxfordſhire, paſſes through the ſouth of 


Northamptonſhire and by the towns of for, 
ord, 
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ford, Huntingdon, Ely in Cambridgeſhire, 
and Lynn in; Nor folk, where it falls into 
the German Ocean. . 5 
The Humber, anciently Abus, a river for- 
med by the Trent, Ouſe, Derwent, and fe- 
veral other ſtreams. It divides Yorkftire 
{rom Linco'nſhire, and falls into the German 
Ocean. The counties North of this river, 
anciently compoſed the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberiand. 5 ; 

The Medway, riſes in Suſſex, and run- 
ning N. E. paſſes by Tunbridge, Maid- 
ſtone, and Rocheſter in Kent; beyond whicli 
it is divided into two branches by he if 
of Sheepy; thefe branches are called the 
L. and W. Swale. In the weſtern branch 
near Chatham, is the ſation of the royal 
navy, where moſt of the firſt and ſecond 
rate men of war -re laid up. | 

'The weſt Avon, anctently Abona or Abo- 
nis, riſes in Wiitſhire, and running by 
Bath, continues its courſe to Briſtol, and 
talls into the Severn. — 
The north Avon, anciently Aniona or 
Aufena, riſes in Leiceſterſhire and running 
S. W. by Warwick, continues its courſe 
by Stratford, the birth place of Shake ſpear, 
and falls into the Severn at Tewkſbury in 
Glouceſterſhire. | | 

The ſouth Avon, anciently Alaunas, 
rifes ia Wiltſhire, and paſſing through Sa- 
liſbary the capital, continues its courſe 
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through the S. W. part of Hampſhire, and 
paſſing by Ln Church, falls into the Bri- 
tiſh channel, W. of the iſle of M ight. 
The Ede 2 anciently Jinna, riſes in Weſt- 
moreland, and running N. W. by Appleby: 
enters Cumberland. and after paſſing Car- 
liſte, falls into Solway Firth. 

The Derwent, riſes in Derbyſhire, runs: 
by Detby, and falls ime the Trent, near: 
Nottingham. "I ners is another river of the: 
lame name, avcicatty Per ventio, which ri- 


ſes in the N. riding ef Yorkſhire, and af- 


ter pafling Mallon, 
the Qui: ² PS | 
ihe” Dorerexteater. riſes in Cumber- 
land, and after forming ſeveral lakes, runs 
5 Cockermouth, and falls into the Iriſh. 
ca, by the town of * orkington. 
he MWerjey, anciently Beliſama, has; 
its Jource in the Peak Mountains in Der- 
hyſhire; it runs between Lancaſhire anc; 
Chet! nire, and falls into the Iriſh ſca by Li- 
verpoole. Ee | | | 
ihe Rille anciently Selantiorum, ri- 
ling in the N. V. of Yorkſhire, whence it. 
eontinucs its courſe, through ere | 
and falls into ihe liſh ſea, below P 1 


uns S. aud falls into 


he Dee, anciently Seteia, riſes in- 
Merionttlihire in noith Wales, from 
wy nce funning CUR WATG, it paſſes through- 

CHD! ate bhin, and LUHABYS BUFR, procecds LO, 
| | | Clickee; 
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Cheſter; from whence, in a northweſterly 
direction, it fails into the Iriſh Sea. 

The Tees, anciently Dunum, ſeparates: 
Durham from Yorkſhire. 

The Swale, runs by Richmond in York--. 
fhire, and joins the Ouſe. 

The Stour, divides Suffolk from Eſſex. 

The Tamar; anciently Tamara or Tamaris, 
ſeparates Cornwal from Devonſhire. _ 
The He, anciently Ratoftathybius, di- 
vides Glouceſterſhire from Mon mouth. 

The Tivy or Teive, anciently Tucrobis, ſe- 
parates Cardiganſhire from Cacrmarthen, 
ad Pembroke ſhires. 

The Fortb, anciently Baderia or Bodotria, 
nila near Lake Lomond, and running eaſt- 
ward by the towns of Sterling and Clack- 
manan falls into the Firth of Forth, and 
thence into the German Ocean. 

The Tay, anciently Taus or Tavus, riſes 
in the Lake of Tay, in Perthſhire, and 
running by the town of Perth, falls into 
the Firth of Tay, which flows into the 
German Ocean. | 
Ihe Spey, riſes in Trivethaſdliying, and 
running N. E. through a part of Murray- 
ſhire, divides it from Bamf, and falls in- 
to the Northern Occan. | 

The Dee, anciemly Deva, a river of 
Scotland. riſes in Aberdeenſhire, and go- 
ing eaſtward by 1 town of new Aber 
deen n, emptiss tſelf into the German 


Ocean. 
The 
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_ Thie Don, ai ſo riſes in Aberdeenſhite, ana 
running eaſtward, falls into the German 
Ocean, by the town of old Aberdeen. 

The Tweed, anciently Alaunus or Alanus, 
1ſes in Pecblesſhire, formerly called I'wee- 
Gale, and running E. divides Berwickſhire 
from Roxburg and Northumberland, fal- 
ling iuto the German Ocean, at the town of 
Berwick. 

The Clyde, anciently Ghtta or Clota, ri: 
ling on the confines of Dumfriesſhire, 
runs N. W. through Clydeſdale or La- 
nerk, and paſſing by the towus of La- 
nerk, and Glaſgow, ſeparates Dumbarton 
from Renfrewſhire, falling into the Firth of 
Clyde, over againſt the Ifle of Bute. 


RIVERS of IRELAND: 


Ihe Shannon, anciently Senus, the largeſt river 
in Ireland, riſes from Lough Allen in the county of 
Leitrim, and running S. between the counties of 
Leitrim and en di vides the province of 
Leinſter from that of Connaught; going on, it ſe- 


parates the county of Tipperary from thoſe of Gal- 


way and Clare, and paſſing by the city of Lime - 
rick, it divides the county of Clare from thoſe of 
Limerick and Kerry; and after a courſe of 170 
miles, falls into the Atlantic ocean, between Kerry 
poi nt and Loop- head. | 
"Che Barrow, anciently Birgus, vides in the 


| Queen” s county, and paſſing by Portarlingten, 


Nonaſtereven, Athy, Carlow and Leighlin bridge, 


1cceives the Nore before it arrives at Roſs, S. of 


which itis again increaſed by the-Sui near Water - 
ford, and fails into the Sea, through Waste 


Ra 1 . 
The 
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The Suis or Sure; riſes about the con fines of Tip- 
perary, and the Kings county, running S. by 
Thurles, and a little to the W. of Caſhel ; after- 
wards it runs eaſtward through Clon mel and Car- 
rick; dividing the county of Watetford from that 
of Kilkenny, and after paſſing by the city of Wa- 
terford, - joiris the waters of the Barrow and Nore. 

The Black. water, in Munſter, riſes in Kerry, 
paſſes by Mallow in Cork, and Liſmore in Whter- 
ford, diſcharging itſelf into the Atlantie ocean, by 
Youghal; between the counties of Cork and Wa- 
terford. _ 5 „ | | 

The N. Bann, anciently Agita, riſes in the 
county of Down, runs N. W. through a part-of 
Armagh into L. Neagh, and iſſu ing from the N. W 
extremity of it, divides for tlie hs part the coun- 
ries of Antrim and Londonderry, and paſſing by 
Colerain falls into the Northern ocean. 

The Nere or Noire, anciently Feorus, riſing in 
the Queens county, runs S. E. by Mountrath, allo 
through the county and city of Kilkenny, and after 
a courſe of near forty: miles, joins the Barrow above 
Refs... „„ | | 

The Suck, riſes on the confines ef Galwayand 
Roſcommon ; running S. E. it forms moſt of the 
boundary between thoſe counties, and falls into 
the Shannon near Clonfert. e 

The Boyne, anciently Bovinda or Pubinda, riſes 
in the N. W. part of Kildare, and running N. E. 
by Trim and Navan, at the laſt of which places it 
receives the Black-water, and continuing its courſe 
by Slane, and Drogheda, falls into the Iriſh ſca. 

I' he- Saney, anciently Modonus, riſes in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, and pathng South, through the 
counties of Carlow and Wexford, runs by Ennif- 
corthy and Wextord towns, into St. George's chan- 
n e. DRE | Hts 
The Lee, riſes from L. Lua in pa” 
| | erk, 
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Cork, and running E. by the city of Cork, falls 
into the Atlantic ocean. 

The Li i ey, riſes on the bende of the counties of 
Dublin and Wicklow; running through the 
N. W. part of the latter, it enters the county of 
of Kildare, and paſſing between the towns of Kil- 
dare and Naas, crolſes the Grand Canal, and at 
Leixlip enters the county of Dublin, paſſing eaſt - 
ward through. the oity of that Name, it falls into 
the Iriſn ſea. 

The Black zuater, in Ulſter, riſes in the 8. of 
Tyrone, and runs S. E. between the counties of, 


Monaghan and Tyrone, afterwards it runs N. E. 


dividing the county of Tyrone from that of Ar- 
magh, and after paſſing by. Charlemont falls into 


L. Neagh. 
The greater Profua, riſes in the county of Weſt- 


Meath, and running S. by Mullingar, turns S. W. 


through a part of the Kings county, and falls into 
the non, N. of Banagher. : 

The Lazan or Logan, anciently Lovina and Beſa, 
riſes in the county of Down, and paſſing by Dro- 
more forms the greatcit pait of the boundary be- 
tween the counties of Down and Antrim, and after 
watering Liſburn and Belfait, falls into Carrick- 
fergus Bay. 

The A= -y or Mund, riſes in the ANA of Sligo, 
and running S. W. enters the county of Mayo, 
where turning N. it paiſes-by Belleex and Rillalla: 
into the. atlantic ocean. 

The Fin, riles troza L. Fin iu Donegal, t! hrobgh: 
which county it runs caſtward, and-'o; ins the A. | 
Foyle to the South of Lifford. | 

The Baviden, riſes near ety in the 
county of Cork; runs ealtward by Baadon, and 
turning S. E. paſles by Kunlale into the Atlantic 
ecean. Peng 

The On riſcs on the confines of the IT: cities. 
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of Longford and Cavan, and running N. through 
the latter, enters L. Erne, and paſſing through ws 
falls into Donegal bay. 

The Clare, riſes on the confines of Mayo and 
Galway, and running S. near Tuam, falls into 
L. Corrib. 

The Main, riſes in Antrim, and rung, by 
Randalſtown in ſaid county, falls into .. Neagh. 

The Mourne, riſes in Donegal, near the con- 
ines of Tyrone, and running E. and N. through 
the latter county, paſſes by Strabane, and joins 
the R. Foyle near Lifford: 

The ſouth Bann, riſes on the confines of Wick- 
Fow and Wexford, and running 5. W. by Ferns, 
falls into the Staney N. of Enniſcorthy. 

The Fane, riſes between the counties of Armagh 

and Monaghan, and running S. forms a conſidera- 
ble part of the boundary between them; then tur- 
ning eaſtward it croſses the couty of Louth, and falls 
through. Dundalk Bay into the Iriſh ſeas a. lew: 
miles N. of Caſtle Bellingham. 

The Marg, riſes in the county of Limerick near 
Kilmallock, and running W. and N. through ſaid 
county, f falls into the Shannon. 

The leſſer Breſua, riſes in the S. of the king's 
county,, and running N. by Birr in ſaid county, 
turns N. W. betweenthe King's county and that of 
Tipperary, diſcha ging e into the Sliannon, 8. 
W. of Banaglier Je 

The Mang, riſes in Kerry, and running S. W. 
falls into Dingle bay. | 

The Ius), riſes in Weſtmeath, Pt running S. W. 
eroſſes a part of Longford, and falls into that part. 
of the Shannon calle -d Lough N 

The Kalin or Callen, riſes in tL COUNTY of Ar- 
magh, and running N. by the town cf chat name, 
joins the Black-water near Charlemeg , 

The Orca, rifes in che county of Wicklow, aut 
running 8. E. fils aig THE in Sea by ARO. 
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The Fqle, takes its riſe from the union of ſeveral 
rivers, and 1uns N. from Lifford, between the coun- 
ties of Donegal and Tyrone, until it enters the co. 
of Londonderry, where. paſſing through the city of 


that name, it at length falls into L. Foyle, 


The Black-water, in Meath, rifes in the county of 
Cavan, and running S. E. enters that of Meath, 
where after watering Kells, &c. it proceeds to Navan, 
and falls into the river Boyne. 

The Glyde, rifes in the ſouth of Monaghan, and 
paſſing 8. E. through the county of Louth, falls into 
the Irith Sea, below Caſtle Bellingham. | 

The Nee or Rc, riſes in Londonderry, and bein 
N. by Newtown Limavady, falls into L. Foyle. 

The Gale, riſes in Limerick, and going weſtward 
through a part of Kerry, falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
by the mouth of the Shannon. 

The News 3-weter, Tiſes in the county of Down, 
"and paſling by Newry, proceeds S. E. into the Iriſt 
Seu, e EN I bay. 


The Loire, anciently Ligeris, has its 
ſource in Viverais, in the N. E. of Lan- 
guedoc, and paſſes through Lionnois, Bour- 
bonnois, Nivernois, Berry, Orleannois, by 
Orleans; Touraine, by Fours; Anjou, oy 
Angers; and after paſſing Nantes, in Bre- 
tagne, falls into the bay of Biſcay. 

ihe Rl one, anciently Rhodanus, riſes in 
Switzerland, croſſes the Valais, and paſſes 
through che lake and city of Geneva; from 
thence running S. and W. it receives the 
Soane at Lyons. After which, turning di- 
rectiy ſouth, and ſeparating Dauſchine and 
Provence, SIE Languedoc, it diſcharges 
itſelf by feveral mouths into the Mediter- 
rancan ca, below W 
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The Seine, anciently Sequana, riſes in 
the N. E. of Burgundy, and paſting through 
Champagne by Troyes, it proceeds through 


the Iſle of Frauce by Paris, and after 


paſſing through Normandy by Rouen, it 


falls into the Engliſh Channel at Havre 


de Grace. | 
The Garrone, anciently Garumna, ri- 
ſes in the Pyrenean Mountains, in the 


county of Comminges, in the S. of Gaſ- 


cogne ; and after watering Tholouſe, paſ- 
ſes in a N. W. direction to Bourdeaux, 
near which it receives the Dordogne, 
then taking the Name of Gironde, it falls 
into the bay of Biſcay. „ 
The Somme, anciently Samara or Somena, 
riſes near St. Quintin in Picardy, and run- 


ning weſtward by Amiens and Abbeville, 


falls into the Britiſh Channel. 


The Saone or Soane, anciently Arar, 


has its ſource in the Voſge or Vauge 
Mountains, between Franche Comte, and 


Lorraine, and paſſing through Franche 
Comte, Bourgogne, and part of Lionnois, 
loſes itſelf in the Rhone at Lyons. 


The Charante anciently Canentelus or 


Caranionus, riſes in Limouſin, runs weſt- 
ward by Angouleſme- and Saintes; and 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay, over againſt 
the 1. of Oleron. 
The Adour, anciently Aturis or Aturnus, 
riſes in the Pyrenees, - and running N. 
through Gaſcony, afterwards turns W. 


and 
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and paſſing Dax, falls into the bay of 
Biſcay, by Bayonne. 
The Yar, anciently Varus, has its ſource 


in the county of Nice in Italy, paſſes by 
| ſeveral towns in Provence, and falls into 
the Mediterranean Sea, three Miles W. of 


Nice. | 

The Maeſe or Meuſe, anciently Moya, 
riſes in the N. of Franche Comte, from 
whence it runs N. through Lorrain by 
Verdun and Sedan, it alſo paſſes through. 
a ſmall part of Champagne, and enters the 


Netherlands, waſhing the towns of Namur, 


Huy, Liege, Maeſtricht, Wyck, Venlo and 
Grave, in the United Provinces ; and af- 
ter uniting with the Waal, runs W. to 


Dort, and falls into the German Ocean. 


The Scheld or Efcaut, anciently Scaldis, 
riſes on the confines of Picardy and Cam- 


breſis; from thence it runs by Cambray, 
" Bouchin, Valenciennes and Coude; recet- 
ving the Scarpe near St. Amand ; it waſh- 


es Tournay, Oudenard, and Ghent, from 
whence it proceeds to Antwerp, beyond 
which it-divides into two branches, one of 
which runs by Bergen-op-zoom, and is cal- 
led the caſtern Scheld; the other to 


| Fluſhing on Walcheren Iſſe, is called the 


weſtern Scheld; and both fall into the 
German Ocean. 35 
- The Aar, a river of Switzerland, riſing 


in the Alps, in tle canton of Bern. . It di- 


rects 
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rects its courſe N. by Bern, Solothurn or 
Soleure, and running N. E. falls into the 
Rhine near Waldſhut in Suabia. 

The Reuſs, riſes in Mount St. Gothard, 
in the canton of Uri, and running N. by 
Altorf, paſſes through the Lake and by 
the town of Lucern; from thence it runs 
northward and joins the Aar, a few miles 
below Mellingen. | 

The Tefin or Tefino, anciently Ticinus, 
riſes in Mt. St. Gothard, in Uri, and paſ- 
ſing through Lake Maggiore, continues 
its courſe S. E. through the dutchy of 
Milan, and after watering Pavia, falls in- 
to the Po, below that city. | 
The Tajo, anciently Tagus, riſes in 
New Caſtile, on the confines of Arragon, 
paſſes by Aranjuez and Toledo; thence 
proceeds to Alcantara in Eſtremadura, 
and entering Portugal, waſhes Santaren, 
where it begins to widen; from thence 
it paſſes by Liſbon, and falls into the At- 
lantic Ocean. | 

The Ebro, anciently J[berus, riſes in 
the N. W. part of Old Caſtile, near 
Auſturias, and after a conſiderable courſe, 
it waſhes Tudela in Navarre, and Sarago- 
ſa in Arragon; and paſſing by Tortola, 
falls with vaſt rapidity, over many dan- 
gerous rocks into the Mediterranean 


Sea. ; | 
The 
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The Guadiana, anciently Anas, has its 
ſource in New Caſtile, and paſſing by 
Cividad Real, Merida, and Badajos, en- 
ters Alentejo in Portugal, a little below 
Elvas; from thence it paſſes between the 
provinces of Algarve, in Portugal, and 
Andaluſia, in Spain, into the Bay of 
Cadiz. 

The Guadalquiver, anciently Betis or 
Betis, alſo Tarteſus, has its ſource in 
Mount Segura, near the eaſtern boundary 
of Andaluſia, and running S. W. by Cor- 
dova and Seville, continues courſe to St. 
Lucar de Baremeda, where it falls into 
the Pay of Cadiz. 

The is or Douro, anciently Durius, 
riſes in old Caſtile, and running weſtward 
through Leon, by Toro and Zamora, 
croſſes Portugal, by Miranda, and fal:s 
into the Atlantic Ocean, by Porto, or 
Oporto. | 

The Minhs, anciently Minius, riſes in 
Gallicia, and running S. W. by Orenſe, 
diwides the province of Entre Douro e Min- 
ho in Portugal, from Gallicia in Spain, 
and falls into the Atlantic Ocean, 

The Fo, anciently Padus, or, Hridanus 
a great river of Italy, riſes im Mount 
Viſo, in the Alps, on the confines of 
Piedmont and Dayphine; paſſing by Tu- 
rin, Caſal, and near Placenza, it waters 
the territories of Parma, Mantua, and 

Ferrara; 
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Ferrara; diſcharging itſelf by ſeveral mouths 
into the Gulph of Venice. 

The Adige, anciently Athefis, riſes a- 

mong the Alps in the county of Tirol, 
in the circle of Auſtria; and running by 
Trent, proceeds to Verona in the ter- 
ritory of Venice, and after watering ſe- 
veral towns in its courſe, falls into the 
Adriatic Sea, N. of the mouth of the 
Po. | . 
The Arno, anciently Arnus, a river of 
Italy, has its fource among the Appe- 
nine Mountains in the N. E. part of 
Tufcany ; and after paſſing by Florence, 
and Piſa in Tuſcany, falls into the Tuf- 
can ſea. 

The Tiber or Tiberis, anciently Tivere, 
riſing in the Appenine Mountains, in the 
E. of Tuſcany, and paſſing through the Eſtate 
of the Church, by Citta di Caſtello, Perugia, 
and near Orvieto, at length arrives at 
Rome, from whence it runs about ten 
miles, and falls into the Mediterranean 
Sea, by the town of Oſt ia. 
| O Which are the chief lakes in Europe 

A. The lakes of ROS; and Onega, in 
Ruſſia. 

The lake of Conftance, in Germany. 

The lake of Geneva, betw. n Switzer- 
tand and Savoy. 

Lakes * or 1 and Como, in 
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; Lale Wem Weter, and Meler i in 1 Swe⸗ 
en. 
N Lakes Lomond, Tay and Neſs, in Scot- 
and. 
And Lough Neagh, Erne, and Killarney 
or L. Lane, in Ireland. 
Q. Hhich are ihe principal firaits in Eu- 
„ 
A. The Straits of Gibraltar, between 
Spain and Africa. 
The Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic. 
The Straits of Dover, between England 
and France. 
Ihe Straits of Meſſina, between Naples 
and Sicily. | 
Ibs Straits of Caffa, between the ſea of 
Aſoph and the Black Sea. 
The Straits of Bonifacio, between Sar- : 
dinia and Corſica. 
The Helleſpont or Dardanelles, 408 the 
Boſphorus, between Europe and Aſia. 
G Which are the chief gulphs or bays? 
A. The Bay of Biſcay, weſt of France. 
The Zuider Zee, in Holland. . 
The Mediterranean Sea, ſouth of Europe. 
The Baltic Sea, with the Gulphs of Fin» 
land and Bothnia, in Sweden. | 
The Gulph of Venice, between Ital y and 
Turkey. -- 
The Gulph of Genoa, ſouth of Gade 
The Gulph of Cadiz, weſt of Gibraltar. 
1 Gulph of W S. E. of Naples, 


ä 
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The Gulphs of Salonichi, and Contella, in 
the Archipelago. 
Q. Which are the principal Ifthmus's ? 
A. The Iſthmus of Corinth, in Greece, 
and the Iſthmus of Prekop, Joining Little 
Tartary and Crimea. 
Q m hich are the chief peninſula s in Eu- 
rope? 
A Italy, is e peninſula. 

Jutland, to the north of Germany. 
Morea or eigponeſſus, in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Crimea or Crim Tartary, in the Black Sea. 

Q.: Yhich are the chief capes or promonſo- 
ries? 
A. North Cape, in Lapland. Cape Finiſ- 
tere, in Spain. Cape St. Vincent, in Por- 
tugal. Cape Paſſaro, in the Iſland of Sicily, 
Cape Matapan, in the Morca. Cape 
Palos, S. E. of Spain. Cape Ortegal, N. W. 
of Fon Cape Clear, S. of Ireland. The 
Naze, S. cf Norway. The Lizard and 
Lands-end, S. W. of England. _ 

Q. Which are the chief mountains in Eu- 
rope? 

A. The Alps, which divide Germany and 
France, from Italy. 

The Pyrenean Mountains, between France 
and Spain. 

The Carpathian Mountains, between Po- 
land and Hungary. 


The 1 Mountains, in] ſraly. ; 
The 
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The Hill of Gibraltar, antiently Mount 
Calpe; which, with Mount Abyla in Afri- 
ca, on the other ſide of the ſtrait, were 
antiently called the pillars of Hercules. 

The Dofrefield Mountains, between 8 Swe- 
den and Norway. 

The Poyas Mountains, in the north of 
Ruſſia. 

The Grampian Hills, from Aberdeen to 
Argyleſhire, in Scotland. 

The Pentland Hills, in Lothian. : 

The Cheviot Hills, between England and 
Scotland. 

The Peak, in Derbyſhire. EG 

The Cotſwold Hills, in Glouceſterſhire. 

The Mountains in Wales. 

The. Vauge, in France, which divides 
Lorrain from Alſace, and Franche Comte. 

Mount Jura, which divides Franche 
Comte, from Switzerland. 

Ihe Cevenres, in Languedoc. 

Mount Dor, in Auvergne. 

Montſerrat, in Catalonia in Spain . 

And Mourne, in Down; Croagh Patrick, 
in Mayo; and the Wicklow Mountains. 

Q. Are there any volcanoes in Europe? 

A. Yes, Mount Heckla, in Iceland. 

Mount Veſuvius, in Naples. 

And Mount Ætypa, in Sicily. 

Q. hich are the Britiſh Iſles ? 

A. Great Britain, and Ireland, with ſe- 
veral leſſer. 


EURO r. „ 


Q. Heis Great Britain divided? | 
A. Into England to the ſouth, and Scot- 
land, to the north. Great Britain was an- 
ciently called Albion, and Britannia. 
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2 O, was Eagles foal * the 


Romans? 
5 Into three parts, viz. | 
Britania Prima, comprehending the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
2. Britania Secunda, in which both the 
weſlern parts, and Wales were comprehen- 
ded. 

3. Maxima Caſarienſis, which extended 
from the Trent, to the wall of Severus 
or the Pits wall, and ſometimes to that 
of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth 
and Clyde. 

Into how many King doms did the. Sax- 
ons divide En gland? 
4 ins Kew, uſually filed the Sax- 
on Hepiweny. 

1. Kent, containing the county of 
Kent. 
2. South Saxons, comprehending Subs 

ſex and Surry. 

3. Eaſt Angles, containing No "folk: 
Suffolk, Cambridge, 2 the Iſle of Ely. 
E 
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4. Weſt Saxons, containing Cornwall, 
Devon, Porſet, Somerſet, Wilts, Hamp- 


4 ſhire, and Berkſhire. 


55 Northumberland, containing Lancaſhire, 
Yorkſhire, Durham, Cumberlar.d, Weſt- 
moreland, Northumberland, and Scotland 
to the firth of Forth. | 
6. Eaft Saxons, comprehending Eſſex, 
Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire. 

. Mercia, containing Glouceſter, Here- 
ford, Worceſter, Warwick, Leiceſter, Rut- 
land, Northampton, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Stafford, 
'Derby, Salop or Shropſhire, Nottingham, 
Cheſhire, and the remainder of Hertford- 
ſhire. 

Q. How 25 England new divided? 

A. Into England proper, and the prin- 
cipality of Wales. 

Q. How is England bounded, what is its 
capital, and on What river is thecapital ſeated ? 

A. England has Scotland to the north, 
the German Ocean to the eaſt, the Britiſh 
Channel to the ſouth, and St. George's or 
the Iriſh Channel to the weſt. The reli- 
gion is Lutheraniſm. The capital is Lox- 
DON, remarkable for the elegance of its 
buildings, and the. greatneſs of its com- 
merce. It is the ſeat of the king and par- 
liament of Great Britain, ſeated on the ri- 
ver 1 hames. The government conſiſts of 
the king, lords and commons. The king 
is ſtyled his Eritannic Majeſty, 


England 
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England is divided into 40 Counties, viz. 


Counties. 


Northumberland 


Cumberland 
Durham 


Wieſtmoreland 


Lancaſhire 
Yorkſhire 
Cheſhire 
Derbyſhire 


Nottinghamſhire 


Lincolnſhire 
Shropſhire 
Staffordſhire 
Leiceſterſhire 
Rutlandſhire 
Norfolk 
Herefordſhire 


Worceſterſhire 
Warwickſhire 
Northamptonſhire Northampton 
Huntingdonſhire Huntingdon 
Cambridgeſhire. 


Suffolk 


Monmouthſhire 
Glouceſterſhire 


_ Oxfordſhire 


Buckinghamſhire 


Bedfordſhire 
Hertfordſhire 
E ſſex 
Somerſetſhire 
Wiltſhire 

- Berkſhire 
Middleſex 
Surry 

Keane © 
Cornwall 
Devonſhire 
Dorſetſhire 
Hampſhire 
Suſſex 


Chief Toꝛuns. Rivers. 
Newcaftle, JD ne 
Carliſle Eden 
Durham 3 
Appleb en 
97 Lon 
Vork N. Ouje 
Cheſter Dn: 
Derby Derwent 
n Leane 
Lincoln Mit bam 
Shrewſbury Severn 
Stafford, * & Licchfield 27 Trent 
Leiceſter Sour 
Okeham br. Welland 
Norwich Yare 
Hereford. Me 
Worceſter Severn © a3 #7 
Warwick . 
Nen 
S. Ouſe 
Cambridge Cam 
Ipſwich Orzwell 
Monmouth Wye & Minnow 
Glouceſter Severn & Briſtol W. Avas 
Oxford Lis & Chempyel 
Buckingham S. O i: 2* 
Bedford S. Ouſe | 
Hertford Lea {it 
Chelmsford Chelmer & Colcheſter: 
Bath W. Avon 
Saliſbury S. Avon 
Reading Kennet & Thames 
LONDON Thames 
Kingſton Thames & Guilford Wey 
Canterbury Stour & Maiditone Med- 
Launceiton Tamar [away 
Exeter Ex. 
Dorcheſter Frome 
Wincheſter lichen 
Chicheſter Levant 
E 2 
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. is Wales bounded ? | 

| = Wales has the Iriſh Channel on the 
north and weſt; England proper to the 
eaſt; and Briſtol Channel to the ſouth. It 
is ſubject to the King of England, whoſe 
eldeſt ſon is ſtiled Prince of Wales. 


Wales is divided into 12 Countics. VIZ, 


Counties. Chief Towns, Rivers; 

Flint EMA. Dee 

Denbigh Denbigh br. Cluyd 
Mentgomery . Montgomery r. Sewern 
Radnor + Radnor Sommer gil 
Brecknock Brecon Hondey and Uſe 
Cardigan Cardigan Tivy 
Angleſey Beaumaris Str. Menay 
Caernarvon Caernarvon Str. Menay 
Merioneth  _ Harlech Sea Shore 
Glamorgan Landaff Tave 
Pembroke Pembroke Milford Haven 


Caermarthen Caermarthen Towy 


Q. How many Archbiſbops, in England 
A. Two, v1zZ. Canterbury, and York. 
Q. How many Biſhops * 

A. Under Canterbury, 21, viz. London, 


Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Saliſbury, Exeter, 
Pers 


» 
> 
-3 
I 
A 
5 2 
4 
a 
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Bath and Wells, Glouceſter, Worceſter, 


Hereford, Litchfield and Coventry, Lincoln, 


Ely, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſ- 


tol, Rocheſter, St: David's, Bangor, Lan- 
daff, and St. Aſaph. | 


Under York 4, viz. Durham, . Cheſter, 


Carliſle, and the biſhop of the Iſle of Man. 
Q. How was Britain firſt peopled? 
A. The firſt inhabitants of Britain, were a 


tribe of the Gauls or Celtæ, a people of 
Gaul, now France. Afterward the Romans 
became maſters of the Ifland, and continu- 


ed ſo for near 500 years, viz. From the 
invaſion of Julius Cæſar, 52 years before 
_ Chriſt, until the year 448, when they took 
their final departure. Some years after, 
the Saxons ſettled in Britain, and divided 
it into ſeven kingdoms, having ſubdued the 
ancient Britons, whom they drove into 
Wales and Cornwal. About the year 800, 
this country became united under one 
monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who 
conquered the other princes of the Saxon 


Heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle- 


land to this part of the iſland. 


A Chronology of the Kings of England, 
with the years in which they began to 
_,- reign, = 


Saxon Princes. Egbert began his reign. 


in the year 800. Ethelwulf, 838. Ethel- 
bald, 857, Ethelbert, 860. Ethelred, 866. 
ED „ oe Alfred, 
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Alfred, 871. Edward the elder, 901. A- 
thelſtan, 929. Edmund I. 941. Edred, 
946. Edwy, 955. Edgar, 959. Edward 
the Martyr, 975. Ethelred II. 978. Ed- 
mund II. 1016. 

Daniſh Princes. Genie: king of Den- 
mark, 1017. Harold I. 1035. Hardica- 
nute, 1039. | | 

Gn Princes. Edward the Confeſlor, 
1041. Harold II. 1065.1 
Morman Line. William I. duke of Nor- 
mandy, commonly called, the Conqueror, 
1066. William II. 1087. Henry I. 1100, 
Stephen, 1138. Henry II. 1154. Rich- 
ard I. 1189. John, 1199. Henry III. 1216. 
Edward I. 1272. Edward II. 1307. Ed- 
ward I. 1327. Richard II. 1337 

Fhuſe of Lancafier, Henry IV. 1399. 
. 1413. Henry VI. 1422. 
Hieonſe of York. Edward IV. 1461. Ed- 
ward V. 1483. Richard III. 1483. | 
 Hlouſe of Tudor. Henry VII. 1485. Hen- 
ry VIII. 1509. Edward VI. 1547. Mary, 
1533. Elizabeth, 1558. 

Fuſe of Stuart. James I. 1603. Charles 
I. 1625, Commonwealth under Cromwell, 
began 1649. Charles II. reſtored, 1660. 
James I. 1685. William III. and wy 
II. 1689. Anne, 19502. _ 

Houſe of Hanover. George I. 1714. 
ee II. 1727. George III. 1760. 


5 8 Q. What 
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Q What is the difference between boroughs, 
cilies, towns. Sc. 5 Eg 
Al. Every borough or city is a town, 
though every town is not a borough or city. 
A borough, is a town ſo called, becauſe it 
ſends up burgeſſes to parliament ; and con- 
tinues to do ſo, though decayed. Some bo- 
roughs are corporate, and ſome not. 
A city is a corporate borough, that hath 
had, orat preſent hath, a biſhop; for though 
the biſhopric be diſſolved, yet the city re- 
mains. To have ſuburbs proves it to be a 
city. Some cities are counties, as before 
mentioned. | | | 
The difference between boroughs, and 
towns or villages, is, that the former hath 
the privilege of returning members to par- 
liament, and the latter hath not. y 


nt „„ 5 
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2H O. is Scotland bounded? 
A. Scotland, anciently Caledonia, has 
the Atlantic Ocean to the weſt, the 
Northern Ocean to the north, the 
German or Britiſh Ocean to the eaſt, and 
England to the ſouth. The capital is EDix- 
BURGH, remarkable for having the higheſt 
houſes in the world, ſome of them fourteen 
ſtories and upwards; it is ſituated near the 
4 put 


7 
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Firth of Forth. Scotland was formerly a 
kingdom independent of any other, but ſince 
its union with England, both kingdoms are 
under one ſovereign. It is rep:eſented in 
the Engliſh parliament, by {ſixteen peers 
and forty-five commoners. The religion is 
Calviniſm, 


Scotland is divided into 33 Shires. 


Shires, Chief Towns. Rivers. 
Sutherland Dornoch Firth gf Dornoch 
Caithneſs Wick Sea Coaft | 
Roſsſhire „ F, of Dornoch 
| and Dingwal F, of Cromarty- 
Cromarty Cromarty F of Cromartiy 
Tnverneſs Inverneſs Neſs 
Nairn Nairn F. of Murrey 
Murray or Elgin Elgin Loffie 
Bamf „„ - Dewon 
Aberdeen Old Aberdeen Don 
| & New Aberdeen Dee 
Argyle Inverary L. Fine 
Perth - - Perth Tay 
Angus or Forfar Montroſe S. Eft, 
„ and Forfar br. Tay 
| Mearns or Kin- | . OE 
_ cardin Inverbervey S. Des 
Dumbarton or | V = 
Lenox Dumbarton Leven and Clyde 
Stirling Stirling Forth 
Clackmanan Clackmanan Forth 
Fife St. Andrew's Sea Cialt 
. & Cowper Eden 
Kinroſs Kinroſs . 


Renfrew Renfrew Clyde 


Lanerk 
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Shires. Chief T.wns, Rivers. 
Lanerk or Glaſgow Clyde 
Clydeſdale and Lanerk Chde 
Linlithgow cr . | 5 
W. Lothian Linlithgow Avon 
Edinburgh or FE 
Mid. Lothian Edinburgh F. Forth 
Haddington or E. Dunbar Sea Coaſi 
Lothian | & Haddington Tine 
Peebles or 5 „ 
Tweedale Peebles Feed 
Selkirk =. - <1 Ettrick 
Berwick or Merſe Berwick Tweed . 
3 | and Dunſe br. Tweed 
Aire Aire | Aire 
Dumfries Dumfries Nith 
or Annandale and Annan Annan 
Roxburg Jedburgh _ br.. Tweed 
Wgtown or W, | 
Galloway Wigtown. Cree 


Kircudbright or 
E. Galloway Kircudbright Kircudbrigbt 


Bute Rothſay _.. F. of Clyde 
Orkney Kirkwal and Skal - | 
loway Northern Ocean 
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Hos fad e 
A. Ireland, anciently lerne or Hibernia, 
is bounded on the north, weſt and ſouth, 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the eaſt 
by the Iriſh Sea. The eſtabliſhed re- 
oy ligion 
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ligion is Lutheraniſm. The capital is Dus- 
LIN, being the ſecond city in the Britiſh 
dominions, and ſeated on the river Liffey. 
This kingdom is governed by the King of 
Great Britain and the lords and commons 
-of Ireland. The king appoints a vice-roy 
who reſides there, ſtiled the Lord Lieutenant. 
The only Order of knighthood in this 
kingdom is that of St. Patrick, inſtituted in 
the year 1783. It conſiſts of the ſovereign 
and fifteen other knights companions. 

The greateſt natural curioſity 1 in Ireland 
is the Giant's. Cauſeway, in the county of 
Antrim. 


Ireland contains four provinces, and 32 
counties, viz. 


beinker; eaſt contains'I2 counties, 
Ulſter, north ——— 9g ditto, 
Munſter, ſouth —— 6 ditto. 
Connaught, weſt — 5 ditto. 


Leinſter, twelve Counties, viz. 


Counties- Chief. Towns., Rivers. 
Dublin Dublin Liffey 

Louth Drogheda Boyne 
Wicklow - Wicklow Leitrim 
Wexford Wexford Slaney 
Longford Longford Cromlin 
Eaſt Meath Trim and Navan Boyne © 6 


Welt Meath Mullingat Bręſun . 
; 7 75 | King's 
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Counties. Chief Towns. Rivers. 
King's County Philipltown near br. Barrow 
Queen's County Maryborough _ br. Barrow 
Kiikenny Kilkenny More 8 
Kildare A near Liffey 
| and Athy Barrow 
Carlow Carlow Barre 
Ulſter, nine Counties, viz. 
Down Downpatrick Strang ford L. 
Armagh Armagh MKalin 
| and Charlemont Blark-water _ 
Monaghan Monaghan near Black-awater 
Cavan Cavan | or. Barn © 115 
Antrim — Antrim Six-mile-Water & 
| and 1 Lough Neagh 
| Carrickfergus Carrickfergus Bay 
Londonderry Londonderry Mourne © | 
Tyrone Omagh Camus 
Fermanagh Enniſkillen CL. Earn 
Donegal Donegal Donegal Bay 


Munſter, ſi Counties, viz. 


* 


Cork 4. Cork Low: 

Rerry „ ralee near Trake Bar 
Limerick Limerick Shannon 
Tipperary Clonmell Sui 

Waterford Waterford Sui 

Clare Clare and Ennis Fergus 


Connaught, five Counties, viz. 


Leitrim _ Leitrim and Car- 
rick Shannon 
Roſcommon - Roſconmon r. Suck 


| 
11 
17 
iy 
4 38 
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Counties. Chief Towns, Rivers, 
Mayo Caſtlebar near L. Lanack 
: | and Ballinrobe near L. Maſk 
Sligo Siipo Sligo Bay 
Galway | Galway 1 Galway Bay 


Q. Ho many Archbiſhops in Treland? 

4. Four, viz. Armagh, Dublin, Caſhe? 
and Tram. | 

Q. How many Biſhops ? 

A. Eighteen 1n all, viz. 

Under Armagh ſeven, 1. Meath; 2. 
Clogher ; 3. Down and Connor; 4. Der- 
ry; 5. Raphoe; 6. Kilmore and Ardagh ; 

. Dromore and Clonmacnoiſe. 

Under Dublin, three, 1. Kildare; 2. 
Leighlin and Ferns ; 3. Offory. 

Under Caſbel, five, 2. . Ard- 
fert and Aghadoe; 2. Waterford and Liſ- 
more; 3. Cork and Roſs ; 4. Cloyne; 5. 
Killaloe and Kilfenora. 

Under Tuam, three, I. Elphin ; 2. Clon- 
fert and Kilmacduagh ; 3. Killala and A- 
chonry. 
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H ON is Norway Bound? 
* Norway, the moſt weſtern part of the 


ancient Scandinavie, 1 is bounded on the weſt 
and north | 


Eb %o a 


north by the Northern Ocean, on the caſt 
by the Dofrine Mountains which divide kit 


from Sweden, on the ſouth. by the Ca- 
tegate, or Sefggerac Sea. The king of 
Denmark if fovercign of this country. and 
appoints a Yice-roy who reſides at Bergen. 

Norway 1s remarkable for its great trade in 
timber, and fdy the dreadful whirlpool Ma- 
leftrom, near its coaſt. The religion is 
Lutheraniſm. The capital is BENGEN, a 
lea port town. 


Norway is divided into 4 Governments, viz. 


Governments, Chief Towns. Rtevers. 
Bergen * | Nerth Sea 
Drontheim Drontheim North Sea 
Aggerhys Aggerhys German Ocean 
and Anſlo or | 
Chriſtiana Anflo Bay 


W — or Da- 
niſh Lapland Wardhys 


Frozen Ocean 


D E N * AR 


a OW is Denmark hound , 
2 Denmark is bounded upon the north 
by the Categate or Scaggerac ſea, on the 


eaſt by the ſame, and the ſtrait of the 
Sound, 
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Sound, on the ſouth by Germany, and on 
the weſt by the German Ocean. The capi- 
tal is CopENHAGEN, remarkable for its ex- 
cellent harbour, which admits but one ſhip. 
to enter at a time, but is capable of con- 
taining soo. . „ 

It has been beſieged by the Swedes, who 
marched their army, and drew their can- 
non over the ice. It is ſituated on the iſ- 
land of Zeeland, near the ſtrait of the 
Sound. ; | 
The kingdom of Denmark was formerly 
_ elective, but is now an hereditary, and ab- 
ſolute monarchy ; the king having power 
to explain, and change the laws, as he 
thinks proper. Ke is ſtyled his Daniſh ma- 
Jeſty. The religion is @repiſin. - 
Denmark contains the peninſula of Jut- 
land, anciently Cimbrica Cher/oneſus, and 
the iſles of Zeeland, Funen, &c. Jutland, 
is divided into four dioceſes, viz. : 


Dioceſes. Chief Towns. Rivers. 


Albourg | | 24 Canal 
Wiburg iburg Meter 

Ripen pen Mpſaa 
Sleſwick Sleſwick _ G.nf Sly 


Beſide theſe, the king of Denmark poſ- 
ſeſſes Norway, and Daniſh Lapland, toge- 
ther with Oldenburg, Stormar, and part of 
Holſtein in Germany; and ſeveral iſlands. 

| GREENLAND. 


GREENLAND 


E“ ST and WEST GREENLAND witlt 
SPITZBERGEN, Which are ſuppoſed 


to join, lie between 30 degrees eaſt, and 50 


degrees weſt longitude from London; and 
between 60 and &o degrees of north lati- 
tude. It is a cold miſerable country, re- 


markable for nothing but its whale fiſhery, 


and is ſubject to Denmark. 


IT APL AND, the moſt northern part 
of the ancient Scandinavia, is a large 
country inthe northof Europe, lying between 


Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia and the fea. It is 
divided into three parts, viz: Daniſh, or 


north Lapland; of which the capital is 


WaRDHuUs, on the Frozeri Ocean. Swediſh, 


or ſouth Lapland; the capital is ToRNnea, 


on the Gulph of Bothnia. Ruſſian, or eaſt 
Lapland; the capital of which Kol a, on the 
river Kola; it is extremely cold. For three 
months in the year they never ſee the ſun, 
and at the oppoſite ſeaſon, he ſhines con- 


ſtantly, for the ſame ſpace. . Inſtead of 


bread, the inhabitants make uſe of dried 
fiſh reduced to powder. 7 


112 „ . E. 
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oy Sweden, a part of the ancient 
S andina via, including Swediſh Lapland, 
is bounded on the north, by Daniſh or 
Norwegian Lapland, on the-eaft by Ruſſia 
or Muſcovy, on the weft by Norway, and 
on the ſouth. by the Paltic-ſea. There is 
no country where the women do lo much 
work. ; | 

The capital is Srocknolu, built on ſix 
ſmall iſlands joined together by wooden 
bridges, berween the lake Meler and the 
Baltic Sea. The cold in winter is extreme- 
Iv ſevere, and in ſummer the heat of the 
1Jun is ſo great, as ſometimes to ſet foreſis 
on fire. ſhe religion is Lutheraniſm: 
The kings of Sweden for many years were 
much limited in their power, but in the 
year 1772, the late king, Guſtavus III. 
totally changed the government, and ren- 
dered it an abſolute monarchy. The king, 
is ſtiled king of the Goths, Vandals, &c. 


Sweden contains five Provinces, viz. 


Provinces. | Chief Towns, Riwers.. 

1 Sweden, proper STOCKHOLM L. Meler 

2 Gothland - Calma Baltic Sea 
3 Finland and eaſt | | 8 


Bothnia Abo . Aurejoki 
4 SwediſhLapland | - 
and W.Bothnia Tornea G. of Bothnia + 


5 The Iſlands; which ſhall be mentioned among the | 
European iſles, 
MUSCOYY. 
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28 150 Muſcovy or Rus a bounded? 

p Muſcovy or Ruſſia, anciently the eaſtern. 

art of Sarmatia Europea, is bounded on the 
north by the Northern or Frozen Ocean, and 
the White Sea; on the eaſt by Stberia or 
Aſiatic Ruſſia ; on the ſouth by Turkey in 
Europe; and on the weſt by Sweden, the 
Baltic Sea and Poland. The capital is 
PETERSBURGH, built by Peter the Great, 
on piles; and is one of the largeſt and fi- 
neſt cities in Europe, ſeated on the river 
Neva, which flows from the lake of Ladoga, 
into the gulph of Finland. The climate 
in winter is extremely cold. The govern- 
ment of Ruſſia is abſolute in the higheſt de- 
gree, the Czar or emperor, being maſter 
of the lives and properties of all his ſub- 
jects. 

The preſent empreſs, fills her high ſta- 
tion, with diſtingutſhed reputation and abr 
lity ; by encouraging learning and the arts» 
by extending the commerce of her ſubjects, 
by the abolition of the uſe of torture, and 
by the eſtabliſhment of an armed neutrali- 
ty, for the protection of the commerce of 
nations not at war, from any attacks or in- 
ſults, from the bel igerant powers. The 
1 is that of the Greek Church. 

Rutha 
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Ruſſia contains 12 Governments, viz. 


Covernmentss Chief Towns. Ri vers. 
Archangel Archangel | E, Dwina 
St. Peterſburgh PeTzRxSBURGH _ 
— wiel , Finland 
Livonia Riga I. Dwira 
Novogorod Weliki Novogorod Wel iki ebe 
Moſcow Moſcow Moſcwa | 
Novogorod Niſnei Novogorod Niſnei Oca and Walga 
Smolenſko Smolenſko Meper 
Kaſan Kaſan WMolga F 
Bielgorod Bielgorod Donec or Donis 
Kiow Ktow Nieper . 
Woroneſk Woroneſk Don 


Flop is France bounded ? : 

France, aneiently Gallia Tranſal- 
pina, or Ulterior, called alſo Comata, 
is bounded on the north by the Eng- 
liſh Channel, and the Netherlands; on 
the eaſt by Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy ; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Pyrenean Mountains, which 
divide it from Spain ; and on the weſt by 


the Bay of Biſcay. It produces abundance 


of wine; and is remarkable for the purity 
of its air, eſpecially towards the ſouth. 
The capital is PARIS, which is one of 
the. largeſt and moſt populous cities in Eu- 
rope, ſeated on the river Seine. | 
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_ 
France is divided into Military Govern- | 
ments, viz, 1 
Diviſions. Chief Towns, Rivers. 418 
Iſle of France PARTS Seine | 
Picardy Amiens Somme 1 
Normandy Rouen Seine 19 
and Caen Orne ts if 
Champagne Rheims Veſle W i 
and Troyes Seine 1 
Burgundy Dijon Ouche 
Orleannois Orleans Loire 
Nivernois Nevers Loire 
Maine Le Mans Huyne and Saxte 
Perch Nogent - Huyne 
Anjou Angers Mayenne 
Touraine Tours Loire 
Bretagne Rennes Villaine 
Poitou Poictiers | 2 | 
Aunis Rochelle B. of Biſcay 
Berry Bourges Auren and Tever 
Bourbonnois Moulins Allier 
Auvergne Clermont Arter and n. 
Limouſin Limoges Vienne 
Marche Gueret Creuſe 
Saintonge Saintes Charante 
Angoumois Angoulefme Charante 
Guinne Bourdeaux Garonne 
Gaſcogne Auch or Aux Ger 
Navarre St. Jean Pied- de 
| Porte Nice 
Bearne Pa: - Gave 
Languedoc Tholouſe Garonne 
Foix Foix Ariege 


Rouſillon 
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Neon. Clio Towns. Ki vers. 
Rouſillon Perpignan Tet 

| Provence Aix Are 
Dauphiné Grenoble _— 
Lionnois. Lyons hone aud Sane 
Lorrain Nancy Meurte 

Alſace Stratzburg Ill 
Franche Comts Beſancon Doux 


” 
* , 


An Alphabetical. Liſt of the 83 Depart- 
ments, into which France, and the French 
Netherlands have been lately divided, 
with their ſituations and principal towns. 


Departments, | Ken ene 
Ain, | Bourgogne 8. * 
Aiſne, Picardy and J. of 
| France E. 
Allier, Bourbonnois, 


Alps, (Upper) Dauphin E. 


Alps, (Lower) Provence N- E. 


Ardeche, Languedoc. N. E. 
Ardennes, Champagne N. 
Arrieges, Foix, &c. 

Aube, Champagne S. 
Aude, anguedoc S. W. 
Aveiron, Guienne S. E. 


Calais, (Straits of) Picardy N. and 


Artois, 


caged Towns. 


Bourg. Trevoux 

Chauni, St. Quen- 
8 

Moulins, &c. 


Briancon, Embrun 


Kc. 
Digne, Forcal- 
quier, &c. 


Privas, Aubenas, 
& c, 

Mezicres, Sedan, 
A 


Pamiers, Foix, &c 


Troyes, & c. 
Carcaſſone, &c. 


[KNodez, Villefran- 


che, &c. 
Arras, Calais, &c 


Calvados 


Departments, 


Calvados, 
Cantal, 


Channel, 


Charente, (upper), 
Charente, (lower), 


| Cher, 
Coaſt, (north) 


Correze, 
Corſica, 
Cote d'Or 
Creuſe, 
Dordogne 


Doubs 


Drome 

Eure 

Eure and Loir 
Finiſtere, 


Gard, 


Gatonne, lu pper) 
Gers 5 


Gironde, 
Herault 


Indre, 


Indte and Loire 
Iſere, 

Iſle and Vilaine, 
Jura 


EU R OP. 
Situations. 


Lower Normandy. 
Auvergne S, 


Lower Normandy 
W. 

Angoumois, 

Saintonge and 

| Aunis 

Berry, 


Bretagne Mid. N. 
Limouſin 8. 
Corſica I. 
Bourgogne N. 
La Marche E. 
Guienne N. 


Franche Comte N. 


E. 

tie 8. W. 
Normandy E. 
Orleannois N. 
Bretagne W. 


Languedoc 8. E. 


Languedoc 8. W. 
Gaſcogne E. 


Guienne W. 


Languedoc 8. 


Berry W. 


Touraine, 
Dauphine N. 
Bretagne N. E. 


ö 
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Chief Towns, 


Caen, &Cc. 

St. Flour, Aurillae 
&c. 

Coutances, &c. 


Anzouleme, &Cc. 


e. 

Bourges, Aubigny, 
„ 

St. Brieuc, &c. 


ITutles, &c. 
[Drezza, Baſtia, & c 


Zijon, VC. 

Gueret, &c. 

Perigueux, Sarlat, 
&c. 


Beſancon, &C. 


Chabeuil, Die, &c 


JEvreux, &c. 


Chartres, &c. 
Juimper, 8 
Ales, Uzes, Niſ- 
mes, 
Foulouſe, &c. 
Auch, Condom, 
„ : 
Bourdeaux, &c. 
St. Pons, Montpel- 
lier, &c. 
Iſſoudun, 
auroux. 
Tours, &c. 
Grenoble, Moirans 
Rennes, St, Malo, 


Chate- 


Franche Comte S. 
W 


ater Salins, &c. 
Landes 


Saintes, Rochelle, 
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Depart ments, 
Landes, 


Loir, (upper) 
Loir, (lower) 
Loir and Cher, 
Loiret, 

ot. 

Lot and Garonne, 
Lozerre, 


Marne, (upper) 


ECO vs. 


Si tations; 
Gaſcogne W. 


1 N. 
Bretagne S. E. 
Dricannois W. 


[Orleannois E. 


Guienne mid. 
Guienne mid, 
Languedoc N, 


Champagne 8. E 


Marne, (lower) 
Mayenne, 


Mayne and Loire | 


Meurt, 
Meuſe, 


Morbihan, 
Moſelle, 


North, 
Nyevre, 

Oiſe, 

Orne, 

Paris, 

Puy de Dome, 
Pyrenees, (eaſtern) 


Pyrenees, (upper) 
Pyrenees, (lower) 


Rhine, (upper) 
Rhine, (lower) 


Fr. Luxemburg. 
r. Flanders, Hai- 


nault, Cambreſis 


Nivernois. 


II. of France N. 


Normandy S. and 
Perche. 

Seine and Oiſe 
Department, 

Auvergne, 


Rouſſillon, 
Gaſcogne 8. 
Navarre and Bearn 


Alſace 8. 
Alſace N. 


Rhone and Loir, 


Lionnois, 


ks 


| [Chief Trwns, 


Mt. de Marſan, 
Das. - 
Le Puy, &c. 
Nantes, &c. 
Blois, &c. 
[Orleans, &c. 
Cahors, &c. 
Agen, &c. 
Mende, &c. 
Chaumont, Lan- 
gres. 
Chalons, Rheims. 
Laval, Mayenne. 
Angers, Saumur, 
Nanci, Luneville 
St. Mihel, Bar le 
Duc. 
Vannes, &c. 


£ 


Metz, Thionville. 
Dunkirk, Liſle, 
Valenciennes, 
Cambray, 
Nevers, &c. 
Beauvais, & c, 


Alencon : Belleme 


PARIS, 
Clermont, Riom, 
&c, | 
Perpignan, &c. 
Farbe, &c. 
Navarreins, Bay- 
onne. 
Colmar, &c. 
Straſburg, &c. 


Lyons, &c, 
Rhone 


Departments, _ 


Rhone (mouths. of 
the) 

Saone (upper) 
Saone and Loire 
Sarte, | 

Seine and Marne, 


Seine and Oiſe, 
Seine, (lower) 


Sevres (two) 


Somme, 

Tarn, 

Va 

Vendee, 
Vienne, (upper) 


Vienne, (lower) 
Voſge, 
Yonne, 


W. 


EUROP xk. 
Situations, 
Provence 8. W. 


FrancheComte N. 
Bourgogne 8. W. 
Maine, 

I. of France and 
Champagne, 

I. of France W. 
Upper Normandy 


Poitou mid, | 


Picardy W. 
Languedoc S. W. 
Provence S. E. 
Poitou W. 
imouſin N. an 
Marche W. 
Poitou E. 
Lorrain 8. 
Bourgogne N. and 
Champagne 8. 
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| Chief Towns, 


Aix, Marſeilles, 


Veſoul, Grai. 
Manon, Autun, &c 
Le Mans, &c. 


Melun, &c, 
Paris, Verſailles, 


Rouen, Diep pe, 
Partenai, 
e. 
Amiens, &c. 
Albi, Caſtres, 
Toulon, &c - 


1 le Comte 


Limoges, &C. 
Poitiers & 
Mirecourt, &C. 


| Auxerre, & c. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Anciently GALL1a BELG1CA. 


o How are the Netherlands divided? 


A. Into three 


ted Provinces, 
 therlands. 


arts, viz. 
thi 


the ſeven Uni- 


Auftrian and French Ne- 


The 


tort, 


# 
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THE SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES 


Q. How are the United Provinces Bonn. 
ded ? 
A. The ſeven United Provinces are 

bounded on the north and weſt by the Ger- 
man or Britiſh Ocean; on the eaſt by Ger- 
many; and on the ſouth by Germany and 
| the Auſtrian Netherlands. The people are 
= called Dutch, and are remarkable for their 
great attention to trade. The religion is 
Calviniſm, yet all others are tolerated: 

The government is veſted in the ſtadt- 
holder, and deputies from the fates of the 
different provinces, aſſembled at the Hague. 
They are fliled their high mightineſ. 
ſes the ſtates of Holland, or the flates ge- 
neral. William V- prince of Orange and 
Naſſau, is hereditary ſtadtholder, captain ge- 
neral, and admiral of the ſeven united pro- 
vinces- The ſtadtholder is preſident of the 
ſtates of every province, and though he 
has not the title, he has more real power 
and authority than ſome kings. | 

The capital is AMSTERDAM, originally 

built upon piles, having canals with rows 

of trees on each ſide through the ſtreets: 
it is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers 
Amficl and Wye. 


* 


The 


Evnove. 


The Dutch Netherlands contain, 

Provunnces. Chief Towns, Rivers. 
Holland AMSTERDAM Amflel and 5 
Friefland 1 | Fee 1 
Groningen roningen nes wh 
Overiſſel Deventer Le 

Utrecht Utrecht Rhine 
Zealand - Middleburgh Haven 
Gelderlans Nimiguen aal 

and Zutphen Zutphen Yſſel 


Beſide which, the Dutch poſſeſs a part of 


Brabant, F anders, and Limburg, viz. 


Dutch Brabant Boiſedue Honsel and As 
Dutch Flandets Sluys and Hullt near WW. Scheld 
Dutch Limburg, Fauquemont of 


Valkeirdurg Geule 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. | 


off OW are the Aufrian Netherlands 
bounded? © | 
A. The Auſtrian Netherlands ar 
ed ott the north by the Dutch Ne 
or Seven United Provices; the eaſt 


bound- 


by Germany; on the ſoitth-by the French 
Netherlands ; ald on the welt By French 


lands 
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Flanders, and the Britiſh or German Oce- 
an. The people are called Flemings. The 
religion is that of the Church of Rome. 
The principal city is BRussELs, remarka- 
ble for the fine lace made there, called Bruſ- 
ſels Lace. It is ſeated on the river Senne 
a branch of the Scheld. They are ſubject 
to the emperor of Germany, or to the houſe 
of Auſtria, of which he is the head. 


The Auſtrian Netherlands contain. 


Provinces. Chief Towns, Rivers. 
Brabant, (part) Bruss8ELs, Senne 
Antwerp Antwerp | Scheld 
Mechlin or Ma- | 

lines Mechlin Dille 
Limburg, (part) Limburg Weſe 
Luxemburg, (part Luxemburg Ele 
Namur Namur Heuſe 

. Hainault, part Mons Haine & Troullle 

Flanders, 7 aac „ Sabeld & c. 


* ; * > 


© FRENCH NETHERLANDS. | 


0 2. 0 . are Ibe French Netherlands 
15 bounded 2 . 

A. The French Netherlands are Sond 
on the north by the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and part of the German Ocean ; on 2 

ca 


E un oer . — _ 


eaſt, 1 part of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
and France; on the ſouth, by France; 
and on the weſt, by Picardy and the Ger- 
man Ocean. They are ſubject to France. 
The religion is Roman Catholic. 


The princ 2 town is Lis E, remarkable 


for its manufactures of ſilks and cambricks, 
which are brought to great perfection. It is 


ſeated on the river Ls e runs into 
the Scheld. * 63ung 


The Prench Netherlands contain, / 
Provinces 21 _ Chief 1 7 ; Rivers. | 


R (part) Valenciennes N. EEE 


Cambreſis Cambray " *Scheld© 
Artois +. Arras: © Sept 
Flanders, (part) Lis.e Deute 
Luxemburg, part, Thionville Moſelle | 


z 


* 
Pl - 
- 1 * 5 1 4 * - ” 
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A. Germany, anciently Germania, is 
bounded on the north by the German O- 
cean, Denmark and the Baltic Sea; on the 
eaſt, by Poland and Hungary; on the 
fouth, by Switzerland and the Alps, which 


F 2 | divide 


D NN 
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divide it from Italy; and on the weſt, by 
the Netherlands, and the dominions of 
France. Germany is famous for its mine- 
ral Waters. e 
There are about 300 princes in Germa- 
ny, who are each deſpotic in the govern- 
ment of their on territories; but all of 
them together form a confederacy, having 
the emperor. at their head, whoſe power is 
not to direct, but to execute what the diet 
A . 

VI SX A, the capital of Auſtria and the 
reſidence of the emperor, is conſidered as 
the capital of the empire; it is ſeated on 
the river Danube. The religions are Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutbrapiſin and Calvin- 
iſm; the former of which the emperor 


profeſſes. 

Germany contains nine Circles, viz. 

One = Chief Towns. © Rivers. 

uſpria 3 AE NNA Danube 

Leer bins nd, | Nectar 
Upper Rhine Caſſel Fuld 
Franconia Nuremburg Fegnita 
Swabia Ulm Daus 
Weſtphalia alen , 


Lower Saxony Ham 
— — Saxony Wittembürg Es. 


. . . , 
0 
1 Sw. t 
1 „ 
7 5 
* bd 
- — 
9 „. 
— ” 
— 1 - 
* * 
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Beſide theſe, Germany contains 


Countries. Chief Tewns. Rivers. 

K. of Bohemia Prague Muldeu 
D. of Sileſia Breſlau Oder 
Marg. of Moravia Olmutz Mw ave 


and Brinn Zruitia and Sewart 


4 1 © 1 3 


KINGDOM or PRUSSIA: | 


O. Noe ib kingdom of Eadie 
Ane, kingdom of Pri 


a, <6. - 


gitia, a province of Poland; on. the, eaſt, 


by Lithuania; on the ſouth, by Pokind pro- 
aſovia ; and 


per, and the palatinate of nd 
on the weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic 
Sea. It is famous for the victories of the 
late king, Frederick the III. The capital 


is KonNiNGSBERG, ſeated on the river Pre- 


: gel. The king chiefly reſides at Berlin, the 


capital of Brandenburg (in upper Saxony,) 


of which he is elector; and is abſolute 
_ through all his dominions. The religions 
are Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm. 


F 3 BOHEMIA. 


n Regal rulla, a part of Sarmatia Eu- 
repea, is bounded on the north, by Samo- 


1 
. 
5 + 
Cr 
o 
* 
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B o H E MI A. 


; 2 Ow is "the kingdonn of Bohemia. 
Bounded ? | | 

A. Bohemia, comprehending Sileſia ns ; 
Moravia is in Germany, and bounded on 
the north, by Saxony and Brandenburg ; 
on the eaſt, by Poland and Hungary; on 
the ſouth, by Auſtria and Bavaria; and on 
the weſt, by the palatinate of Bavaria. It 
belongs to the emperor of Germany. The 
religion 1 is Roman Catholic. | 
The capital, PRAGUE, is one of the fineſt 


cities in Europe, built upon ſeven moun- 
' tains, from the top of which there is a 
very fine proſpect. It is famous for its no- 


ble bridge of 18 arches, being near 6 


yards in . built over the river Mul- 


- 4 * - * 


oe A branch of the Elbe. „ 


1 9 N. og A * 4 


— Is Ann: Fob 1 | 
A. Hungary, part of the ancient Panno- 


nia, is bounded on the north, by Po and; 


on the eaſt, by Tranſilvania and Walachia; 


on the ſouth, ad ETON Sclavonia and 


Servia; 


A 
8 
* 
* 
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Servia; and on the weſt, by Auſtria and 
Moravia. It belongs to the houſe of Auſ- 


tria, and the religion is Roman Cathoh@ 


The capitals are PRESBURG, of upper 
Hungary where the crown of the kingdom is 
kept; and Bupa, of lower Hungary, fa- 
mous for its hot baths, both ſeated on the; 


xiver Danube. 


TRANSILVANIA. 


15 * 


Q Has is 7. ranfilvania bounded * ? 
A. Tranſilvania, a part of ancient Fan- 


nonia, is bounded on the north, by mount 
Krapack, or the Carpathian mountains, 


which divide it from Poland; on the eaſt, 


by Moldavia and Walachia; on the ſouth, 
by Walachia; and on the weſt, by Hun- 


gary, 
Tranflivanis is reckoned to be the bul- 


wark of Chriſtendom, and is ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, The religions are the 
Roman Catholic, Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm 
and ſeveral others. The capital is HxR- 
MANSTADT, ſeated on the river Ceben, a 
branch of the Danube. 

Q. Are there any other 7 belonging 


A. Ves, | 


tithe re of dufiria? 2 


—_  RHFvaars 


A. Yes, Sol Avox IA, CROATIA, and 
HuncAarian DALMATIA. 
SELAVONIA to the ſouth of lower Hun- 


gary, lies between the rivers Drave and 


Danube north, and the river Save ſouth. 
The chief town Pos GA was taken from 
the Turks. It is feated on the river Oriano 
a branch of the Save, which falls into the 
Danube. The religion is that of the Greek 
Church. 
. How 1s Croatia filuated ? | 
CROATIA lies to the weſt of Sclavo- 
nia. The capital is CARLSTADT, where the 
governor reſides; it is ſeated on the river 
Kulp a branch of the Save and Danube. 
Q. Where is Hungarian Dalmatia © 
A. It lies north of the Adriatic Sea, be. 


ing but ſmall ; the reſt of Dalmatia belongs 


to the Turks and Venetians. 


P D. L * N D. 


"17 * is Paland bounded, Oc. 

A: Poland, including Lithuania, a part of 
the, ancient Sarmatia Eurapea, is bounded 
on the north, by Muſeovy, Livonia and the 
Baltic Sea; on the eaſt, by Muſcovy; on 
the fouth, by Hungary, Turkey and littie 

Tartary ; 
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Tartary; and on the weſt, by Germany 
and the Baltic Sea. The capital cities are, 
Warsaw where the king.refides, the Kings. 
are elected and the diets meet. CRAGAOW 
where the kings formerly refided, was hurnt 
to the ground by the Swedes: They ate 
both ſeated on the river Weiſſel or Viſtpla. 
The religion is Roman Catholic. 
ln the year 1774, whole diſtricts of this- 
country were ſeized by the emperor of Ger- | 
many, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king 
of Pruſſia. Alſo in the year 1793, the a- 
toreſaid Powers diſmembered this unhappy 
kingdom again; and to fo great an extent 
were their depredations carried, as ſcarcely 
to leave one half remaining of. its original 
territory. 85 ö | 
The crown of Poland is elective, . and that: 
by the clergy and nobility alone, the com- 
mons having nothing to do wick it. The 
power of the king is ſo much limited and re- 
trained, that he is in fact little more than 
pre fident of the ſenate. he government of 
Poland is monarchical and ariſtocratical, and 
is the only kingdom. it. Europe, which at 
_ prefent is electire. RP 


Poland contains tie following diviſions, 


- 
* 
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9 Diviſions, Chief Tewns.. Nia ers. 
| Courland Br „% E. Bolero 
Szmogitia — Roſienne.  Dibiſe 


Lithuania 
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1 Divifions. | | Chief. 7: nt. Rivero. 7 
9 T Lithuania "as, dart Rt. Filia hd 7 lus 
| | Podolia | _' ce to R. Smetrics 

[4 Volhinia' © Lucko, part e. R. Ster 

| | Great Poland Gneſna, e Pr. : Warta 

15 8 ** Ruſſia Lemberg, 14% Au. Pelicu | 

. | Poland . Cracow, to Aufl. Viſtula 
if Poles” e der berg. Bug 

. Maſovia > Wasa! Vila 

1 Chem Chem br. BAN 

ll Poliſh: Ukrais 5 Kiow, to Raf. | Nieper | 

FF Poliſh Pruſſia  Dantzick, to Pr. Viſtula © 

i} Folachia 9 Bielſk e e, e 


Ea is Spain 8 Kc. ? : 


A. Spain, anciently Iberia, is bounded 
on the north, by the Bay of Biſcay, and 
the Pyrenean Mountains which: ſeparate it 
1 from France; on the eaſt, by the Mediter- 
| [ ranean Sea; on the ſouth, by the Mediter- 

[| raunean Sea, Gibraltar — and the At- 
lantic Ocean; and on the weſt, by Portu- 
gal, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Hl - Spain is a hot country, producing good 
1 wine, lemons, oranges, and the fineſt wool 
| i in Europe. | | 
l The capital is Maprip, 5 with 
' High mountains. The houſts look like pri- 
[| ſons. * is ſeated near the litile river Man- 
| zaneres, 


- 
ated VE up ** 
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za neres, a branch of the Tagus. The king 
of Spain is the moſt deſpotic monarch in 
Europe. The crown js hereditary, and fe- 
males are capable of ſucceſſion. The king 
is ſtiled his moſt catholic majeſty. The re- 
ligion is the Roman Catholic. 


Spain is divided into 14 Provinces, via. 


Previnces. * Chief Towns, Rivers. 
New Caftile Map) Manzaneres 
Gallicia St. Jago di Con- 25 
| poſtellaa Tambra and Ulla | 
Aſturias Oviedo DO and Dea 
| and Santillane B. of Biſcay | 
Biſcay Bilboa © _ Tbaicabal 
_ Navarre Pampelona Arga 
Arragon Saragola . _ £bro' 
Catalonia Barcelona Med. Sea 
Murcia Murcia. Segura 
Granada Granada Daro 


Andaluſia , ; Seville * . Guadelquiver _. 
O id Caſtile Burgos PP * 


Leon Leon „el,, 

Eſtremadura 3 Badajos "ok 5 Guadiana : fa 

Valentia Valentia _ Guadalawrar _-- 
8 : 1 r = | 812 


PORTUGAL: 


Q. H OW is Portugal bounded, &c.? 
A. Portugal, anciently Lufitania, is 
WY bounded 


8 
= 
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wounded on the north and eaft, by Spain; 


and on the fourth and weſt, by the Atlantic 
Oeean, being the moſt weſterly kingdom 
on the continent of Europe. The wines of 
Pertugal are very good, of which the Eng- 
Iſh take great quantities. 

The capital is LisBoxN, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Tagus. In the year 1755, this city was 
almoſt totally deftroyed by an earthquake. 


The crown of Portugal is kereditary and ab- 


folute, but mare limited in power than that. 
of Spain. Females are capable of ſucceſ- 


_-fion. The king is ſtiled his moſt faithful 
majeſty; and his eldeft ſon is prinee of 


Brazil, The religion is Raman Catholic. 


Portugal is divided into 6 Provinces, vin 


Provincess Cbief Towns Rivers. 
Entre Douro Braga Ca vad 
Minho and Oporto Duro 
Tralos Montes Miranda Deuro | 
Beira | Coimbra Mondego 
Eſtremadura LisBon Tao 
Alentejo Evora Zadaen 
Algarve or Al- 5 | 
grave Tavira  Gilaon 
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ITALY. 
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o How is Italy bounded, &c.? 
A. Italy, anciently Gallia Ciſalpina or Ci- 
terior, including the kingdom of Naples, 
is bounded on the north by Switzerland and 
Germany; on the eaſt, by the Gulph of 
Venice or the Adriatic Sea; on the ſouth, 
by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the 
weſt, by the river Var, which ſeparates 
it from France. This country 1s remark- 
able for being the native place of all that is 
ſtupendous, great or beautiful, either in 
ancient or modern times. It was alſo the 
feat of the Roman Empire, which for ma- 
ny ages gave law to the then known world. 
The capital 1s Rome, where the 

now reſides ; it is ſeated on the river I iber, 
and was formerly called the miſtreſs of rhe 
world. Near the city of Naples ſtands the 
famous volcano, Mount Veſuvius, which 
ſometimes threatens the inhabitants with 


5 deſtruction. The religion is Roman Ca- 


tholic- The ſtates of Italy are not cement- 
ed together, by a political confederaey, 
like the ſtates of Holland, or the cantons 
of Switzerland; but each Italian ſtate, has 
its diſtin} form of government, trade and. 
Italy 


e 


4 Italy contains the following States, viz. 
| | To the king of Sardinia, an abſolute prince. 
| States. Chief Towns. Rivers, 
A Piedmont Turin Po 5 
1 Savoy Chamberry Leiſſe 
1 Montferrat Caſal P, 
=_ Alleſandrine Alexandria Tanaro 
} Oneglia  Onegla 5 ere 
N Sardinia Ife n 6. of Cagliari 
| | „ To the king of Kio, | 
| Naples Naples . of Naples” 
N Sicily Ie Palermo Med. Sea 
5 | 10 he emperor, who is abſolute. 
| : Mila... Milan | Gu & Lombro 
Mantua Mantua „ 
Mirandola Mirandola near Pa 


- © . 
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The pope's 6 


nions or eſtate of 


the ch greed Rowe Tiber 
Fo their reſpective princess. 
Tuſcany Florence Arno Y 
w Fri gi do 
— Pa Parma 7 | 
Modena Modena Panaro © wed 4 
Piombino Piombino Med. Sea | 
Monaco Monaco Med. Sea © 
| Republic. 
Lucca”: © Lues een 
St. Marino St. Marino between Marecchia 
and Conco 


Genoa Genoa G. of Genoa 
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To the republic of Venice, 


States. Chief Tewns. Rivers. 1 00 
Venice Venice Adriatic See 
Iſtria, (part) Capo. d'Iftria Riſen _ 
Dalmatia, (pars Spalatto & Zara Adriatic Sea 


TURKEY in EUROPE. 


Q. How is Turkey in Europe bounded ? 

A. Turkey in Europe, containing part of 
the ancient Dacia, Uyricum, Mafia, Thra- 
cia and Grecia, is bounded on the north, 
by Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Tranſilvania 
and Sclavonia; on the eaſt, by Circaſſia, 
the Black Sea, the Boſphorus, the Propon- 
' 1is or Sea of Marmora, the Helleſpont and 
Archipelago ; on the ſouth, by the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and on the weſt, by the 
ſame ſea, the Gulph of Venice, and the 
Venetian and Auſtrian: territories. - This 
vaſt country, with Turkey in Aſia and Afri- 
ca, is under the dominion of the Grand 
Signior; who is abſolute maſter of all the 
poſſeſſions of his ſubjects. 3 
The capital is CONSTANTINOPLE, built 
by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, to which he removed the feat of em- 
pire. It is called the PorxTE by way of 
eminence, and is ſeated on the European 


- 
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ſide of the Boſphorus, now called the Ca- 


nal or ſtrait of Conſtantinople. The reli- 
gion is s Mahometanifm. | 


Turkey in 0 contains. 


North of the Black Sea. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. e. 
Little Tartary Preeop Black Sea 
Crimea, to Ruſ. Caffa Black Sea 


Budziac e Ockzakow Bog and Nieper 


North of the Danube. 


Beffarabia Bender Niefter 
Moldavia Jaſli "Fu 
Wallachia Tergoviſeo Lawniza 

| South of, the Danube. 
Bulgaria 45 — Begasa 
Servia ade Dame e Save 
Boſnia a Serags Bena : 
Croatia, (part) VR Aund or Uma E 


On the Beſphorus and Helleſpont. 


Romania formerlyCansTanTiING- 


Thrace | PLE Beſphorus 
| G REEC E containing, 
Macedbni, Salonichi. G. of Salomichi 
Jaunina or Janna, TD 


- 02 Theſ- VV 
faly- anna Penea 


Ervadia' Athens ©. of Engiai 
ius or lowes © „„ OE 
Albania Chimera 5 8. of Venice 
Albania Durazzo | 


Turk, Dalmatin' 3 . .> ht 


r 
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In the Mores. 


Provincess Chief Towns, Rivers. 
Corinthia Corinth  Getween the G. 4 
. Lepanto and} 
| | | C. of Engis 
Argos | Argos Planized i 
Sparta Mifitra, formerly 
; Lacedæmon Vafiii pasamus 
Olympia Longinico, form- | 
| . exrly Olympia Alpheo. or Carbon 
Arcadia Modon Med. Sea 
Klis Elis or Belvidere Pence 


ao — 


REPVUBLELI CK 

Q. Plc Al are the four greateſt Repub- 

lics in Europe? | 

A. 1. The Seven United Provinces. 2. 

The Cantons of Switzerland. 3. The Re- 

public of Venice. 4. 'l he Republic of Ge- 
noa. | | 


Q. The Seven United Provinces were menti- 
oned before. Are they not ſometimes called - 


therwiſe & 


A. They are called the Dutch Nether- 


lands, to diſtinguiſh them from. thoſe be- 


longing to the Auſtrians and French; they 


are alſo improperly called Holland, from 


the principal province which is of that 
name; and their united government is call- 


ed the States General. 
5 CY SWITZER« 
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SWITZERLAND. 


My A D uw is. Switzerland 1 


1 Switzerland, anciently Helvetia, is 


bounded on the north by Alſace in France, 


and Swabia in Germany, on the eaſt by the 
Lake of Conſtance, Tirol and * | 
which is part of Auſtria in Germany; on 
the ſouth by Traly ; and on the weſt by 
France. 

ms country which 1s ons) to be 
the higheſt in Europe conſiſts of thirteen 
Cantons, with their ſubjects and allies ; 

each Canton being a diſtin republic, but 
all united together for their mutual de- 


fence. The inhabitants are a brave, har- 


dy and induſtrious people, remarkable for 
their fidelity, and their attachment to 


| the liberties of their country. They are 


choſen by ſeveral nations for military ſer- 
vice, and even the pope has his Swils 
guards. 

The moſt confiderable city is E the 
capital of a Canton of the fame name. It 
is ſeated on the river Aar, which is a 
branch of the Rhine. Their religion is part- 
ly Roman Catholic, and partly Calviniſm. 

The government of Switzerland is veſt- 


ed in the — * which ſits at Baden, 
23 town 
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a town ſubject to the Suiſſe, N. v of Zu- 
rich. This Diet conſiſts of two deputies 
from each Canton, beſides a deputy from 
the Abbot of St. Gallen, and the cities of 
St. Gallen and Bien. 


Switzeland contains 13 Cantons, viz. 


Calviniſts. 

Cantons, Chief Towns. | Rivers. 
Bern Hern 5 ſas 
Zurich ©: Zurich Limat IL. Zurich 
Schaff hauſen Schaff hauſen Rhine 
Baſil | ail of Bale | Rhine 

Roman Catholics. | 
Lucern —-Lucernr-- Reuſs 
Underwald Stantz wear L. Lucern 
U Altorf | Reuſs 
Switz or Suiſſe Sir: Muſe or Muita 
Friburg Friburg Sana | 
LY „„ E. Zug 
Sola Soleure Aar 


Calvinifts and Roman Catholics, 
Appenze! - Appenzel _ Sitter | 
Glar ” > Glaris Liadmat 
The SUBJECTS of SWITZERLAND. 
Cal viniſts and Roman Catholics. 


Countries, Chief Tens. Ni vers. 
Baden Baden Linas 
Bremgarten Bremgarten FReuſs 
Mellingen Mellingen Kea, 305 
| | 3 Rheintal 


* — 


. gy” 
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Countries, Cdbieſ 7 — : Rivers. 


Rheintal Rheineck Rhine 
Thurgau Frowanfield Mug 
Lugano Lugano L. Lugano. . 
Locarno Locarno L. Maęgiere 
Mendris Mendris near L. Lugane 
Maggia Maggia Mag ia 

Tut AT TLIES of 8WIT Zz EITLAND. 
| Calviniſts. 
_ Griſons Coire Rhine 


Susjrers or THE GRISsORs. 
Calviniſts and R. Catholics. 


Chiavanna  Chiavanna + Maira. 

Bormio Bormio Adaa 

Valteline Sondrio Adda 
Calviniſts. 

Tockenburg : Liechtenſteg | Thur 

Geneva Geneva Rhone & L. Leman. 

Nevfthatel Neufchatel Z. Neue 

1 Roman Catholics. 4. 

Valais Sion | Rhone 

Baſle Delfperg + br. Rhine 

dn Gall St. Gall br. L. Conflance 


The town of Mulhauſen, on the river ith, in A. 
ſace, is alſo united to them. 


* * 
* 
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Q. Ho is the republic of Venice filua- 


ted, Sc.? 
A. Venice 


n . 
. 
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A. Venice is in the north. eaſt part of 
Italy, and at the north of the gulph of 
Venice. The capital is VENICE, one of 
the moſt rich, celebrated, and conſiderable 
cities in the world, built on 72 little iſlands 
in the fea, having 500 bridges over nume- 
rous canals, the moſt famous of which is 
that called the Rialto. The citizens fre- 
quently go in. boats, inſtead of coaches, and 
once a year the doge or duke marries the 
fea, by failing in grand proceſſion, and 
throwing i into it a golden ring. The reli- 
gion is Roman Catholic. 

The government of Venice was formerly 
democratical, the magiſtrates being then 
choſen by the people; but after various 
encroachments on their privileges, it is at 
length become a compleat ariſtocracy, the 
government being entirely in the hands of 
the nobility, who elect the doge ; but the 
ſupreme power is: lodged in the ſenate. 
The doge keeps his dignity for life. 


2 Ho is the republic of Genoa 658 
ated, Sc.? 
| A Genoa is ſituated in the north of Italy. 
Puth eaſt of Piedmont. The capital city is 
_— which is fo. full of magnificent 
ſtructures, 
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ſtructures, that it obtained the name of 

Genoa the proud. It is one of the moſt 
trading cities in Italy, but much degenera- 
ted from its ancient power and opulence. 
The religion is Roman Catholic. 

Tbe government of Genoa is ariſt ocra li- 
cal, being veſted in the great ſenate, con- 
fiſting of the doge or duke, 400 noblemen 
and a few principal citizens annually elect- 

ed. A new doge is elected every two years, 
and the former 1s incapable during ten 
years, of holding the ſame office again. No 
perſon can be elected to that dignity under 
50 years of age. 

G. Which are the four- 72 republics? 

A. Geneva, Lucca, St. Mine and Ra- 
_ | 


1 o How is Geneva ſituated, &c. ? 
3 T The republic of Geneva lies between 
France, Savoy and Switzerland; being ex- 
tremely fertile, pleaſant and populous. The - 
capital is GN EVA, a large:populous town, 
ſcated on the river Rhone, at the weſtern 
extremity of the Lake of Geneva, or Lake 
 Leman. Ihis city. is remarkable for being 
the reſidence of Calvin; and for its manu- 
factures, 
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factures, particularly clocks, watches, gold 
and filver lace, &c. The religion is Cal- 

vinitſm. I | 

The ſovereignty of this republic was 
veſted in a council of the citizens and 
burghers, conſifting of 200; who choſe out 
of their own body a ſenate of 25, in whoſe 
hands the adminiſtration of the government 
was placed; the republic was alſo under 
the protection of the cantons of Bern, Zu- 
rich and Soleure : but the ſenate, ſupport- 
ed by the kings of France and Sardinia, 
have changed the g »vernment into an ariſ- 
tocracy ; ſo that many valuable citizens 
(who oppoſed this meaſure,) with their 
families have Jeft the place, and taken re- 
fuge in Ireland and other countries. 


” RF 4 


| . „ CM % 


o H is Lucca fituated, &c. 2? 
A. The republic of Lucca is a ſmall ter- 
ritory of Italy, bounded on the north, by 
Modena ; on the eaſt and ſouth by Tuſcany ; 
and on the weſt, by the Tuſcan Sea and the 
republic of Genoa. The ſoil does not pro- 
duce much corn, and the common people 
uſually eat cheſnuts inſtead of bread. m 
Ol 
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oil is in high eſteem. The government ts 
ariſtocratic, under the protection of the 
emperor. 
The capital is Lucca, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Serchio, which falls into the gulph of 
Genoa, The religion is Roman Catholic. 


ST. M A R IN O. 


of OW is St. Marino Situated ? 

A. The ſmall republic of St. Marino is 
in the dutchy of. Urbino, a province of the 
eſtate of * church in Italy. The whole 


territory is about 16 Engliſh miles round, 


conſiſting of one mountain, and a few em- 
inences at the bottom. The inhabitants 


boaſt of having been a republic above a 


thouſand years: The capital is St. Mar1- 
No. The religion is Roman Catholic. The 
government is democratical, witha mixture 
of ariſtocracy. The chief magiſtrates are 
choſen. by the council, and changed every 


two months. This republic is under the 


protection. of the Rus: 


RAGUSA. 


> ES "I "24's 
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Q. Ho IL is Raguſa / F _— &c. ? 

A. The republic of Raguſa lies on the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Adriatic Sea, in Turkiſh 
Dalmatia. It is under the protection of the 
grand ſignior. The capital is RaGusa, an- 
ciently Epidaurus, on the ſea coaſt. The 
people are ſo careful of their freedom, that 
the gates of the city of Raguſa are allowed 
to be open only a few hours in the day, It 
is an ariſtocracy, and governed by a doge, 
like that of Venice ; who continues only a 


month in office. The religion is Roman 
Catholic. TY. 


5 ISLANDS OF EUROPE. 


N,. H I CG H are the principal Ilands 
in Furope? 

A. In the Northern Ocean ICELAND, 
famous for its volcano Mount Heckla, be- 
longs to Denmark. Its capital is Sk Al. 
HOLT. The FARO ISLES about 24 in 
number, are alſo ſubje& to Denmark. 

Q. What other Iſlands belong to Denmark: ? 

A. in the Baltic Sea nine, vi. 

1. ZEALAND, by which CHE 
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the capital of Denmark ſtands. It is divi- 
ded from Sweden, by the ſtrait of the 
ſound. The ſoil is not very fruitful, being 
ſandy. 

2. FUNEN, to the weſt of Zeatand, 
ind divided from it by a ftratt called the 
Great Belt, is fertile in wheat and barley, 
and abounds in cattle. The c capital is 


 ODENSEE. 


3. ALSEN, between Funen and Slef- 


wick, in the leſſer belt or entrance into the 


Baltic Sea. The capital is SunDERBURG. 
4. FALSTER, to the fouth of Zealand ; 


the capital is NIKoOPING. 


. LANGELAND, in the fourth part of 
he great belt, produces plenty of corn. 
The capital is Rbrcorixo. 

6. LALAND, ſouth of Zealand * weſt 
of Falſter, is fertile in corn, eſpecially 
wheat, with which it ſupplies Copenhagen. 
The capital is NAx Ho, or NAxk ow. 

. FEMEREN, ſituated three milos from 
the obaſt of Holgein, is fertile in corn and 
paſtures. The chief town is Box. 
8. MONA or MOEN, ſouth of Zealand, 
and north eaſt of F alter. The chief town 
is'STEGE. 

9. BORNHOLM, ſouth eaſt of Schonen 
in Sweden, the capital is Bos Tr. 5 

Beſides ſome ſmaller iſles. 

Q. What iſiands belbng ro Sweden 8 

A. In the Baltic Sea 288 and many 


ſmaller. 


I. GOTH- 
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1. GOTHLAND, lies between Goth- 
land in Sweden, and Livonia in Ruſſia. 
From its commodious ſituation 1t 1s called 
the eye of the Baltic Sea. The capital is 

Wrssy. | 

2. OELAND, on the coaſt of ſouth 
Gothland oppoſite Calmar. The ſoil is 
fertile, and-the air good. The capital is 
 BorcknuoLM, on the weſtern coaft. | 

3. ALAND with a clufter of iſlands, 
is ſituated at the mouth of the gulph of 
Bothnia, between Sweden and Finland. 
The capital is CaSTELHOLM. 

4. RUGEN, lies on the coaſt of 'Pome- 
rania in Germany. It is ſtrong both by 
nature and art, and abounds in corn and 
cattle. 'The capital is BERGEN. 

Q. WH hat iflands belong to Ruſſia 
In the Baltic Sea, two; beſides ſome 
of no importance. 

1. OSELor OESEL, on the coaſt of Li- 
vonia, at the entrance of the gulph of Riga ; 
it formerly belonged to Denmark. The 
capital is ARENSBURG. 

2. DAGHO or DAGO, to the north of 
Oſel, it has two caſtles called DaozrworT 
and PA DEN. „ 

Alſo the iſſe of KANDENOS near the 
White Sea. NOVA ZEMBLA in the 
northern ocean, lies near the eoaſt of 
_— and is uninhabited except by wild 

aſts 6 | 
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Q. What iſlands belong io Spain? 
Al. In the Mediterranean three, viz. 
1. MAJORCA, a fruitful ifle, entirely 
ſurrounded with towers. The capital is 
MAJORCA. 55 | — 
2. IVICA, anciently Ebuſus, a:moun- 
tainous iſle but fertile in corn, wine and 
fruits, remarkable for the great quantity of 
ſalt made there. The capital is Ivica. 
3. MINORCA, north eaſt of Majorca, 
chiefly valuable for its ſecure and capacious 
harbour of Port Mahon. It is a mountai- 


nous iſle, which after belonging to the En- 


gliſh for many years, was lately taken by 
the Spaniards. The capitalis CITTADELLA. 
Q. N bat iſlands belong to France? 

A. CORSICA, in the Mediterranean, 
ſouth of :Genoa.; the air is unwholeſome, 
the land hilly and-full of ſtones, the valleys 
produce wheat, and the hills fruits. Coral 
alſo is got on the coaſt. This iſland for- 
merly belonged to the Genoeſe, who reſig - 


ned it to the French. The capital is 
BAS TIA. 5 TS 


D'HIEREs, three ſmall iſles to the ſouth 
of Provence, famous tor producing rare 
phyſical plants. Rane + 18 
.,, OLERON, anciently Uliarus, in the 
bay of Biſcay, weſt of Aunis in France, 
remarkable for expert ſeamen. It is very 
fruitful, and they make plenty of ſalt, 
from ſca water. ä 2 
. | ISLE 
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ISLE DE RE, north of Oleron is a fer- 
tile ifle, and produces wine and falt. It 
is defended by four forts. 

BELLISLE, near the coaſt of Broimine, 


It was taken by the Engliſh, but reftored 


agat. 
"7. FL hat ilaxds belong 10 the king of 
Sardinia £ 

A. SARDINIA, from which he derives 
bis, title. It is a large iſland in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, fertile in corn, wine, oran- 
ges, citrons and olives; there is a great 
fiſhery on the coaſt for anchovies and coral, 
the air is unhealthy. The duke of Savoy, 


who is prince of- Fiedmont and king of 


Sardinia, reſides at. Turin. the capital is 


 CacLItart.. - The: religion is Roman: 


Catholic. 

Q. What iflands le long 10 Naples a 

A. SICILY, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
near Naples, (which is alſo called Sicily, 
from whence the king is ſtiled the king of 
the two Sicilies,) it is a fruitful iſle, and was 


once eſteemed the granary of the world, for 
co Here the famous volcano Mount 


tna (now Gibel!o) ſtands, and is the 
l1gheſt in Sicily. It nevei ceaſes io ſmoak, 


and often ſends forth flames and cinders. 


Ihe principal cities are Pal ERMoa the capi- 


tal, and Meſſina yen formerly bore. that 
title. | | 
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__ISCHI and CAPRI, two iſlands near the 
gulpl of Naples, are ſmall and of no im- 
portance, . 

The LIPARI ISLES, to the north of 
Sicily, ſuffered greatly in a late ear th- 
quake, which ſhook the foundations of 
Naples and Sicily, ruined a great part of 
the country, and almoſt deſtroyed. Meſſina. 

STROMBOLI, the moſt northern ifland 
of this cluſter, is a volcano. 

Q. bal iſtands belong to Venice? 
A. CORFU, CEPHALONIA, and 
ZANT ; with many others in the Adria- 
tie Sea. op 5 

CORFU, on the coaſt of Epirus, is of 
great importance to the Venetians, as it 
commands the entrance into the Adriatic 
Sea; for which reaſon they have always 
here about fifteen Galleys, to defend it a- 
gainſt the Turks. The capital is Cokrv. 

CEPHALONIA, north weft of the Mo- 
rea, and ſouth of Albania, is very fertile 
in oil and wine; the climate is hot, and 
there are bloſſoms on the trees throughout 
the winter. The capital is CEPHALON IA. 
ZANTE, weſt of the Morea, is very 
pleaſant and fertile, particularly in cur- 
rants, for which it is famous. The capi- 

tal is ZANTE. : . | 
Q. What iſlands belong to Turkey ? | 
A. CANDIA, anciently CRETE, in the 
Mediterranean Sea, fouth of the Archipela- 
1 55 | ._ 
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80, is a large and fruitful iſle, producing 
corn, wine, oil, and excellent honey. 
Mount Ida ſo famous in hiſtory, ſtands in 
the middle of the iſland. The capital is 
CAN DIA. 

NEGROPONT, anciently EUBOEA, the 
largeſt iſland: in the Archipelago, is joined 
to the continent by a bridge; and is re- 
markable for the irregularity of the tides, 
| which however do not riſe above a foot. 
The capital is NEG BOPONE. | 

STALIMENE, ancieatly LEMNOS, lies 
at the entrance of the Helleſpont or Darda- 
nelles. The capital is ST ALI MEN R. 

SCYROS, north eaſt of: Negropont is in- 
habited by Greeks. 

DELOS the chief of the Cyclades, which 
lie like a circle round it, though very fmall, _ 
is one of the moſt celebrated of all the Gre - 
eian iſlands, being the birth place of Apol- 
lo and Diana, the magnificent ruins of 

whoſe temples are till viſible. This iſland 
is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 

P ARO, to the ſouth of Delos, is fa- 
mous for producing the beſt marble. | 

CERIGO, ſouth of the Morea, is full of 
mountains, and faid to be the native place 
of Venus and Helen. The capital is 
CERIGO. 

SANTORIN, Has to the north of Candia, 
the ſoil is dry and barren, being almoſt 
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covered with pumice ſtones. The capital is 


PyYRGOS. 


SAPIENZ A, in 00 Joriian ſea, ſouth 
weſt of the Morea, is very ſmall and badly 
cultivated... The pirates of Barbary hide 


themſelves behind ir, in order to ſurprize 
veſſels. coming from the Salph of Venice, 


or coaſts of Sicily 

St. MAURA, north of Cephalonia near 
the coaſt of Albania, was formerly a pen- 
inſula, and called Leucadia ;- but the iſth- 


mus being cut, - it became an iſland. 


The Turks are poſſeſſed of many other 
iſlands, too numerous to mention. Thoſe 
in the Afiatic part of the Archipelago, will 
be mentioned among the iſlands of Aſia. 

Q. What iſland did the knights of St. John 
of Feruſalem ſettle in, after —_ were driven 
out of Rhodes, by the Turks ? 

A. The ifland of MALTA formerly called 
MELITA, ſituated ſouth of Sicily. The air 


1s clear, but very hot. The knights are now 


called knights of Malta ; they are always at 


war with the Turks, Algerines, and other 
| Mahometans, and likewiſe with pirates. 


The ifland is ſtrongly fortified, and deemed 


impregnable; near it St. Paul was ſhipwreck- 


ed, in his voyage to Rome. The capital 


has ſeyeral names, viz. MALTA, VALETTAa, 


MEzD1NA, and CiTTA VECCHIA. 
M bat iflands belong to Great Britaid'i 'S 

2. 'The SHETLAND iſles to the north 

| eaſt. 


| B 


eaſt of Scotland, they are about 46 in num 
er, and many of them uninhabited; the 
largeſt is MAINLAND, and its capital is 
LARWICK. | „ : 
The ORKNEY iſles, ſouth of the Shet- 
lands, are about 30 in number, and ſeveral 
| of them are uninhabited. The chief iſland 
is POMONA, and its capital is KiRkwaL. 
The HEBRIDES, or WESTERN ISL ES of 
ScorlANxp, are very numerous, and ſome 
of them large, the principal are SK1E, LEW- 
is and HARRIS, MuLL, JURA, ISI A, AR 
RAN, Bor E, NORTH U1sT, SouTH UtsT, 
Col., TIREY, BARRA, St. KIL DA, &. 
The ISLE OY MAN, in the Iriſh. fea, is 
almoſt at an equal diſtance from England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, which in clear 
weather it is ſaid may be ſeen from it. This 


/ convenient ſituation, and the 1ifland belong- 
{ ing to the duke of Athol, made it a ſtore- 


 howſe for ſmugglers, to the great prejudice - 
of his majeſty's revenue, who in 1765, pur 
_ chaſed it from the duke for £70,000. The 
chief towns: are DoucLas and CASTLE- 
- TOWN. 40G 4 I N 1 
The ISLE oH ANGLESEY; is the moſt 
northern county in Wales, and divided from 
it by the ſt rait of Meneu; it is fertile, and 
abounds in corn and catile. On the waſt 
ſide lies Holyhead, well known for its great 
reſort of paſſengers to and from Dublin. 
The capital is BRAUNMARIS. 
„ 3 The 
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The ISLE or WIGHT, lying in the Eng- 
liſn channel, ſouth of Hampfhire, for its 
beauty and fertility, is called the garden of 


England. The capital is NEweorr. 

The SCILLY ISLES, a cluſter of dan- 
::gerous rocks, about 140 in number, are 
nmnuated about 30 miles weſt of the Land's 


End in Cornwall; the chief ifland is called 
St. MARV's. | ; TT 
In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands 


near the coaſt of Normandy in France, ſub- 


ject to England, viz. | 
JERSEY, eighteen miles weſt of Norman- 
dy, is very fruitful, and produces an incre- 


dible quantity of excellent cyder. But their 


ſtaple commodity is knit ſtockings and caps; 


the people ſpeak French mixed with Eng- 
liſh. The capital is St. HILAR or St. HE- 
LIER. | | | 
GUERNSEY, twenty-one miles. north 
weſt of Jerſey, a larger and finer iſland, but 
not ſo populous, nor fo well-cultivated. It 


abounds with cyder:: but firing is ſcarce in 
both iſlands. The capital is St. PIERRE LE 


PORT, and the only harbour in the iſland. 
The people ſpeak French. | | 
 ALDERNEY, the neareſt of them to 
Normandy, 27 miles north eaſt of Jerſey ; 
is a healthy iſle, and remarkable for a fine 
breed of cows. | 


SARK, twelve miles north of Jerſey, is 


very 


n 
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very ſmall and depends upon Guernſey, to 
which it is the neareſt. 

Q. What iſlands belong 10 Poriugal? 

A. The AZORES or TERCERAS 3 in the 
Weflern or Atlantic Ocean, called alfo the 
V $6608 ISLES. They are nine in num- 
be „the air 1s wholeſome, and they pro- 
& uce cora, fruit and cattle in plenty. Thoſe 
iſlands lie almoſt mid-way between Europe 
41d North America. ANGRA in the iſland 
of TERCERA, is the capital of the whole. 


x. 8 11 * 


1 is Afa? 


A. Aſia is one of the four great parts of 


the world, and the ſecond in order, though 
iuperior to Europe or Africa, 


Q. How is Afia ſuperior 19 Europe and 
Africa £ 

A. In the extent of i its territo ies, the 
ſerenity. af its air, the fertility o its ſoil, 
the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragran- 
cy and virtue of its plants, gums, and ſpi- 
ces, Here the garden of Eden flood, ar 


the creation of Man took place. Our 


Saviour alſo was born here, and acc 


2 


pliſhed the 3 of mankind. 


| 
J 
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n Hew is Afia bounded | 2 
4. It is bounded on the north by the 


Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt by the Pacific 
Ocean, which ſeparates it ſrom: America ; 


on the fouth by the Indian Ocean; and on 


the weft by the Red Seca, which ſeparates 
it from Africa, by the Iſthmus of Suez, 
the Leyant or Mediterranean, the Archipe- 
lago, the Helleſpont, the ſea of Marmora, 


the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the Sea of 


Aſoph, the river Don, and a line drawn 


from it toward the ſouth point of Nova 
Zembla, weſt of the river Oby. 
Q. Aich are the chief rivers of Aſia ? 
A. The Ganges, Indus, Ganga, Femma 


and &aflza in Indoſtan. 


The Cambodia, Peg u, Aus, Ss Menan, 


1 in India E. of the Ganges. 


The Eupbrates, and Tigris, in Afatic 
Turkey. 
The Oby, Tobol, Iris, Demio, and 


Zens in Siberia. 


The Amur or Sag alen, in Chineſe or 


Faſtern Tartary. 


The Sir, and Gibon in Independent « or 


2 Weſtern Tartary. 


The Arden or Jordan, and Kedron in the 


Holy-land. 


The e, Kur, and Senderut, in er. 
ſia. 
And: the Hoanbo, or T7 ihm. Liver, in 


| China- 
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| Al ere do theſe rivers tiſe, paſs, and 
ftimjh their conrſes ? PE: 

A. The Ganges, riſing in little Tibet, 
runs ſouth eaſt through Indoſtan, and: falls 
into the bay of Pengal, dividing India into 
two parts, called India eaſt, and India weſt 
of the Ganges. This river overflows. an. 
nually like the Mile, rendering the king- 
dom of Bengal as frui:ful as that of Egypt. 
The vater of this river keeps better at {cu 
than any other, that of the Thames alone 
excepted. 

The Indus or Scind, riſes in the north- 
weſt part of Indoſtan, runs almoſt ſouth, 
and falls into the Gulph of Scind. Konli 
Khan, the late Perſian. Monarch made it 
the boundary between the Perſian empire 
and Indoſtan. It is alſo remarkable for be- 
ing the utmoſt limit of Alexander the 
Great's conqueſts. | 

The Ganga riſes in the N. of Dekan or 
Viſapour, and running eaſtward falls into 
the bay of Bengal, forming a part of the 
ſouthern boundary of Eengal at i's mouth. 

The Jemma or Junna, Ti.es in the Moun- 
tains S. of little Tibet, and running S. by 
Dehli and Agra, turns eaſtward and falls 
into the Ganges. 

The Kriftna, riſes in the Gn runs 
N. E. and falls into the Bay of Bengal at 
Maſulipatan. 

The Cambodia or Japaneſe river, riſes in 

| [nec 
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the mountains of Tibet, and rnnning. S. 
thro' ſaid kingdom, and that of Cambodia, 
paſſes by the city of Levek or Cambodia, 
and falls by two channels into the Chineſe 


. 


The Pegs riſes in Great Tibet, running 
S. through the kingdoms of Mien and Pegu, 
and paſſing by the city of Pegu, falls into 
the gulph of Martaban. _ | 

The Ava, riſes in great Tibet, and run- 


ning S. enters the kingdom of Ava; wa- 
ters its capital, and continuing its courſe, 


paſſes thro' the kingdom of Pegu, and by 

many mouths fajls into the bay of Bengal. 
The Menan riſes in the N. of Siam, and 

paſſing through ſaid kingdom, by the city 

of Siam or Judiah, falls into the gulph of 

Siam. e | 

The Euphrates or Frat, riſes near Erze- 


rum, in Turcomania, and runs S. W. to- 


wards Aleppo in Syria, afterwards turns 
S. E. towards Perſia, where it joins the 
Tigris, and falls into the Perſian Gulph. 

The Tigris or Hiddekel, riſes near the 


fource of the Euphrates, in Turcomania, 


with which river it unites near Baſſora, and 
runs into the Perſian Gulph. Eb 

The O-²̊ or Ob, a river of the Ruſſian 
empire, which riſes in the N. E. part of 
weſtern Tartary, and after receiving ſeve- 
ral rivers, runs through the Gulph of Oby, 


into the Frozen Ocean. | 


The Tobd, riſes in the S. E. part of Si- 
| beria, 


— 
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| beria, and running N. E. joins the Irtis 


at Tobolſkoi. 
The Irtis, riſes in abi Tartary, run- 
ning N. E. receives the Tobol at Tobolſkoi, 


and falls into the Oby. 


The Jeniſea riſes near the ſource of the 


| Oly, on the confines of Eaſtern and Weſt- 


ern Tartary, and running N. through 


Siberia falls into the Frozen Ocean. 


The Lena, riſes in the Mountains N. of 
Lake Baikal, and after a long courſe 


through the eaſtern part of Siberia, falls 


into the frozen Ocean. 

The Amur or Sag aleen, is formed by the 
conjunction of ſeveral rivers riſing S. E. of 
Lake Baikal, in Siberia, from whence it 
paſleseaft ward, in a winding courſe through 


Chineſe Tartary, and falls into the paei- 


fic Ocean. 

The Sirr, riſes in the country of the Uſ- 
becs 1n Weſtern Tartary, and running N. 
W. falls into the L. of Aral. 

The Gihon, riſes in Great Bukaria, and 
running N. W. falls into the L. of Aral. 

The Arden or Jordan has its ſource in 
mount Libanus, from whence it runs S. 
through the Holy Land, about 150 miles, 


forming in its courſe two principal lakes; 


the firſt called the ſea of Galilee or Lake 
of Tiberias, and ſometimes the lake of 
Geneſareth; the other, where it ends its 
courſe, 1s called the Dead or Salt Sea. . 

| "HE 
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The Kedron riſes in the land of Ben jamin, 
and runs S. by Jeruſalem ; then taking an 
eaſterly courſe it waters the land of Jericho, 


and entering the deſert of J udea, falls into 


the Dead ſea. | | 
The Aras, anciently Araxes, riſes in 


Georgia, and running N. E. through 


Armenia, joins the Kur near its mouth. 
The Kur, rifing in the northern moun- 
tains of Georgia, runs S. E. by Teflis, 
and after receiving the Aras, falls into the 
Caſpian ſea. 7 | 
Ihe Senderut, riſes in the ſouthern part 
of Irak Agemi, and runs W. by Iſpahan, 
afterwards turning ſouthward and paſſing 
through the provinces of Louriſtan and: 


 Khoſiſtan, it joins the Tigris near Baſſora, 


and with it falls into the Perſian Gulph. 

The Hoanbo or Yellzw river, riſes in the 
province of Chenſi in China, runs N. into 
Chineſe. Tartary, then turning E. and S. 
enters China again, and after a long courſe 


in an eaſtern direction, falls into the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Q. Which. are the printipal | lakes in Aſa? 
A. The, Caſtian Sea, to the north of 


Perſia. I he Sea.of Aral, eaſt of the Caſ- 


pian ſea. ' Lake Baikal, in Siberia, near 


| Chineſe Tartary. The Lake of Geneſareth 
and the Dead Sea, in the Holy Land. 


Q. Which are the jrincifal flraits? 
| do EE A. The 
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A. The baits of Bal elmandel, between 
Africa and Arabia. 
The ſtraits of Ormus, at the entrance of 


the Perſian Gulph. 


Palk ſtraits, between the iNand of Cey- 
lon and the Coromandel coaſt.” 

The ſtraits of Malacca or Scat be- 
tween the peninſula of Ma aya and the 
iſland of Sumatra. 

The ſtraits of Sunda, between the iges 


of Sumatra and Java. 


The ſtraiis of Macaſſer, between the 
ifles of Borneo and Celebes. 
The ſtraits of Behring. between the caſts 


ern part of Siberia, and the weſtern coaſt | 


of America. 
The flraits of 7; TY between E. Tartary 


and the iſles of Jetlo. 


The ſtraits of Banca, between the 1. f 
Banca and that of Sumatra. | 

The ftraits of Bally, between the ines of 
Sumatra and Bally. 

And Exdbavour ſtraits, between. new 


Holland and neu Guinea. 


Q. Mich are the chief phe” and lays @ 
A. The bay or gulph o X Bengal, between 


the two peninſulas of India. 
The Red Sea or Arabian Gulps, between 


Africa and Arabia. 


The Perfian gulpb, between Perſia and 


Arabia. 


The gulph of Scird, veſt of India. 
The 
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The gul ph of Cambaya, ſouth of Guzurat. 
The Sink of Siam, ſouth of Siam. 
The gulph of Martaban, ſouth of Pegu. 


The gulph of Toxkin, ſouth. of China. 


The gulph of Corea, eaſt of Corea. 
The 7 allow Sea, weſt of Corea. 
970 the ſea of Okotſk, W. of Kamtſkat- 
O. zich are the principal iſhmus's 2 
4. The iſthmus of Suez, north of the 
Red ſea, which joins Africa to Afia, is a- 
bout 100 miles broad. And the iſthmus 
between Malaya and Stam, 
Q. bich are the chief feninſulas ? 
A. The eaſtern and weſtern peninſulas 


of India. 


The peninſula of Malacca, in India. 

Corea, north eaſt of China. | 

And Kamiſkatka, in the eaſtern part of 
Siberia. 

Q. hich are the principal capes in Aſia ? 

A Cape Comorin, ſouth of the wellern 


peninſula of India. 


Cape e ſouth of the peninſula of 


Malacca. 


Cape Reſalgate, the ſouth eaſt point of 
Arabia. 
Cape St. An lony, the ſouth weſt point 


of Arabia. 
Cape Cambodia, ſouth of the kingdom of 


55 Cambodia. 


And King's Point, north of Sumatra ifle. 
| Q. /Phich 


" A + ; = 

Q. Hhich are the chief mountains in Afa? 

A. Mount Qlympus, near Burſa in Nato- 
lia. = | 
Mount Taurus, a great chain of moun- 
tains in Natolia. | 
Mount Cacauſus, a chain of mountains 
which reach from the Black to the Caſpian 
fea, and are ſaid to be the higheſt moun- 
tains in Aſia, | 

Mount Ararat, a high mountain in Ar- 
menia, on which it is ſaid Noah's Ark reſt- 
ed after the Flood. OW | 

The Balagate, a chain of mountains in 
India, extending from north to ſouth near 
the Malabar coaſt, : 
Lebanon or Libanus, mountains to the 
north of the Holy Land, which were for- 
merly famous for the great number of cedar 
trees growing thereon, but now there are 
ſcarce any remaining. 
Sinai and Horeb, in Arabia Petrea, in a 
peninſula formed by the two arms at the 
northern extremity of the Red ſea. 

Q. What does Aſia contain? _ 
A. Aſia contains Turkey in Aſia, Great 
Tartary, China, India, Perſia, Arabia, the 
Indian and eaſtern iflands. 


TURKEY 
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TURKEY in ASIA. 


o. How is Turkey in Afia bounded, & c.? 
A. Turkey in Aſia is bounded on the 
north, by Circaſſia and the Black ſea; on 
the eaſt, by Perſia; on the ſouth by Arabia, 
and the Levant ſea; and on the weſt, by 
the Levant, the Archipelago, the Helleſ- 
pont, Propontis, and the Boſphorus, which 
ſeparates it from Europe. The Turks are 
moderate in eating, and wine is forbidden 
by their Jaw ; but many 1n private indu'ge 
themſelves in the uſe of firong liquors. 
- PuRsA or PRus A, was the ſeat of the 
-Furkiſh- empire, before they paſſed into 
Europe; but now ConsSTANTINOPLE is the 
capital of the whole Ottoman empire, ſeat- 
ed on the Boſphorus. I he religion is Ma- 
hometaniſm. — : N 
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Turkey in Aſia contains, 
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Diwvifiens. Chief Jauner. Rivers. 
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Irac Arabia or Baſſora Euphrates 
Chaldea and Bagdad Tigris 
Diarbec or Diarbec = Vigeves 

Meſopctamia and Moſul Tigris 
Curdiſtan or Nineven Neri: 

Aſſy ria f and Betlis Habur br. Tegris 
Tarcomania cr 1 | 
a Armenia Erzerum -< Eu>hrates 

| Georgia, 
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Diviſions, | Chief Towns. Rivers. 
Georgia, iaclud- 5 | 
ing Mingrelia, 
Imaretta and 


part of Circaſſia Teflis Nur 
Natolia, proper Burſa Pruſa 
Amaſia Amaſia Iris 
 Aladulia Ajazzo | G. of Harro 
Carmania Satalia Me Sea 
Syria with the Aleppo Coen c 
Holy Land Jeruſalem Kedron 
— ww EEE — 


GREAT TARTAMNE 


| 2H is Great Tartary bounded? 
A. Tartary taken in its full extent is 
bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean; 
on the eaſt, by the Pacific Ocean; on the 
ſouth, by China, India, Perſia and the Caſ- 
pian ſea; and on the weſt, by Muſcovy and 
the Caſpian ſea. © En 
Into how many paris is Great Tartary 
divided?“ | | 
.A. Into four great parts, viz. 


1. Siberia or Ruſſian Tartary, 
2. Independent or weſtern Tartary 
3. Chineſe or eaſtern Tartary. 

4. Tibet or Tangut. 
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o HH is Siberia bounded ? | 
A. Siberia or Ruſſian Tartary is bounded 
on the north, by the Northern or Frozen 
Ocean ; on the eaſt, by the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the ſouth, by Chineſe Tartary, Inde- 
pendent Tartary, and the Caſpian Sea ; 
and on the weſt, by Ruſſia or Muſcovy in 
Europe. Hither the czar or emperor ſends 
the great men of his court into exile, that 
have diſpleaſed him. The north parts are 
extremely cold and barren. The capital 


is ToBoLSKol, ſeated at the confluence of 


the rivers Tobol and Irtis. The religion 
is a mixture of the Mahometan, Gentoo, 
and Greek. This country is ſubject to 
Ruſſta. 1 LS. 


Siberia contains, 


Eaſt. 


Diviſions. Chief Towns Ri wers. 
Kamtſkatka Kamtſkatka S. of Kantfhatta 
Jakutſkoi Jakutſko! Lena 


Bratſki 
Jeniſeſkoi 
Berceſow 
Narim | 
part) Terki 
0 Aſtracan 


Angara 
 Feniſea 
OA 
—_ 
_ CaſpianSea 
Molga | 
WESTERN 


Tunguſia 


Samoieda 
Oftiack 
Circaſſia 
Aſtracan 
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HE is Independent Tartary bound- 
ed ? 1 
A. Independent or weſtern Tartary, is 
bounded on the north, by Siberia; on the 
eaſt, by Chineſe or eaſtern Tartary; on the 
ſouth, by great and little Tibet, India and 
Perſia ; and on the weſt, by part ef Perſia 
and the Caſpian ſea. The principal towns 
are SAMARCAND, BALK and KASHGAR. 
The Tartars are-robuſt and uſed to horſe- 
manſhip from their infancy ; they are im- 
moderately fond of eating horſe-fleſh, and 
hae no ſettled government. | 
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Independent Tartary contains, 
Diviſions, Chief Towns, Rivers, 


Great Bokhara Balk 
| & Bokhara Gihox 
Little Bokhara 5 | 


. or Caſhgar Caſhgar 2 Stream 


Kalmuc Tartary Harcas 1s: -- 

Uſbec Tartary Samarcand Br. Giben 

Kaſaccia Horda | 
Tartars 
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EASTERN TARTARY. 


LE H is Chineſe Tartary bounded ? 

A. Chineſe or eaſtern Tartary is bounded 
on the north, by Siberia; on the eaſt, by the 
Pacific ocean; on the ſouth, by the gulph 
and peninſula of Corea, by China and Ti- 
bet; and on the weſt, by weſtern Tartary. 
It is ſeparated from China by a great wall. 
Chineſe Tartary is inhabited by the Mon- 
guls, Kalkas, and part of the Kaimuc Tar- 
tars, and is ſubject to China. Its principal 
town is CHINYAN or MUGDEN, in the pro- 
vince of Quantong or Leatong, on the ri- 
ver Leao. This country produces rhubarb 
in great abundance. 8 | 


T 1 


Q. H OW is Tibet bounded? 

A. Tibet or Tangut, called alſo Mogulean 
Tartary, is bounded on the north, by eaſt- 
ern and weſtern Tartary ; on the eaſt, by 
_ ; and on the ſouth and weſt, by In- 

la. ; | 

The Dalai Lama reſides here, who is the 

ſovereign pontiff of the Tartars; he is 1 
1 e 
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ed upon as a god; he ſalutes nobody, not 


even princes, who come from all parts: of 
India to pay him homage ; he only puts his 
hand on their heads, by which they beheve 
their ſins are forgiven ; he reſides at 2 aTo- 
Lt, about ſeven miles from LAss A or Ton- 
KER, the capital city. Laſſa is ſeated on a 
branch of the river Tſanpou or Ava: - © 
LITTLE T1BET is ſituated north weft of 
great Tibet, and its capital is EsKxERDov.. 
Tibet is tributary to China, which tribute 
is paid in gold, diamonds, coral, amber, 
perfumes, and a certain number of veſſels 
filled with the water of the Ganges. This 
country is the moſt elevated in Aſia, whence 
moſt of the great rivers have their ſource. 


VF, 


Q. How is China bounded 9. 

A. China, the moſt ancient empire in the 
world, is bounded on the north, by a pro- 
digious wall, which divides it from Chineſe 
Tartary ; on the eaſt, by the Yellow fea, 
and the Pacific ocean ; on the ſouth, by the 
ocean, and part of India without the Gan- 
ges; and on the weft, by India and Tibet. 
The capital city is PEK IV, ſaid to be 20 
miles in circumference, and welt watered 


H by 
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by canals, cut from the rivers, which are 

ways crowded with veſſels for trade. 
The great wall ſeparating: China from 
Tartary, was built by the Chineſe above 
200 years: before Chriſt, to prevent the in- 
curſions of the 'Tartars, their enemies. It 
is from 20 to 25, feet high, and ſo broad 
that five or ſix horſemen may travel a breaſt 
on it with eaſe. It is ſuppoſed to reach 
more. than 1500 miles, being carried over 
mountains and valleys; and moſily built 
with brick and mortar, ſo well tempered, 
that though it has ſtood near 2000 years, 


it is but little decayed, 


The Chineſe are very induſtrious, and 
are famous for porcelain or china ware, in- 
dian ink, ſilk and teas. The women are re- 
markable for their little feet. I he emperor 
is abſolute, and has a privil-ge of naming 
his ſucceſſor. | he great officers of ate are 

called mandarins, who are about 13,000 in 
number, and are changed every three years, 
the chief of u hom has ;ermiſlion 10 re- 
mind the emperor of his fauits. Ihe reli- 
gion is Lag aniſm. o ientence can be put 
in execution, till it. Wi bee n laid beiorc the 
emperor, who confirms or abſolves ii as he 5 


Pleales. 


China 
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China is divided into 1 5 Fravincee, VIZ, 


Provinces. Chief Towns. Ric vers. 
| - Eaft Coaſt, | 
Petcheli PexiN near Yan Ho 
Chanton Tſinan near Talſia Hs 
Kiangnan Nankin Kian 
Tehekiang Hantcheu Cieu-tang 
South. «+ 
Fokien F ß N 1 
Quangton Canton G. of Cantew 
Quangſi Keilin 3 ny | 
| > SP 
Yunnan 3 „ 
Set chuen ein Tg Pr. — 8 
| | North. 
Chenſi Sigan | br. Haan H 
Chanſi Tayuen br. Hean * | 
e Middle, 1445 2; 
 Honan Cay Fong _ Hoon He 
Houquang Vutchang Kian 
Kiangſi Nantchang Z. Po yang 
Kceitcheu Koeyang br. Kia 


nn 


HE kingdom of CokEA, fituated to 

the north eaſt of China, is tributary 

to that empire. Its capital is KinftTAO, 
| HS | or 
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or PiNGJAN, or Stor, where the king re- 
ſides. The inhabitants never bury their 


dead, till three years after their deceaſe ; 


but keep them cloſe ſhut up in their coffins 
for that * of time. 


o 
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INDIA IN GENERAL... 


o How; is India joantrd: „„ 

7 India is bounded on the north, by Uſ- 
bec Tartary, Tibet and China; on the eaſt, 
by China and the Pacific ocean; on the 
ſouth, by the Indian ocean; and on the 
weſt, by Perſia and part of the Indian ocean. 

Q. How is India divided ? 

A. The river Ganges divides it into two 
great parts, viz. India eaſt, and N e weſt 
of the 3 | £2 


INDIA WITHOUT THE 'GANGES. 


Q. How is India 2 o, or beyond the 
Ga: es bounded ? 
7 It is bounded on the north, by Tibet 
and China; on the eaſt, by China * the 
Pacific Ocean; on the ſouth. bv the ſame, 
ana the ſtraits of Malacca ; and on the weſt, 
by % bay of Bengal, and the hither India, 
or India weſt of the Ganges. 
India 
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Indi beyond the Ganges i is divided into 13 
| Kingdoms, vis. | 


K; 1 gadams. Cbie Towns. Rivers. - ** 
North Weſt. 
Acham or Aſſam Chamdara br. dae, 
Tipra „ „ Tipra 
Ava Ava Meriaemkiou or 
; Ave R. 
Aracan or K. of | 
Mog Aracan | Chaberis | 
h South Wen. 
PR u - | .Pegu Pega © | 
 Martaban Martaban C. Martaban 
Siam Siam or Judiah Menan 
Malacca or Ma- ä . 
laya | Malacca Svr, * Malacca- ; 
oy North 'Eaft. © + 7 27 
Tonquin — Cachao or Keſho Domes : 
Laos Langionia or. | 1 
| Lanchang Tae 
| PILES. Seuth Eaſt. 
Cochinchina Thoanoa or Sin- e 
„ noas „„ Nee 
Cambodia Cambodia 66(½ò . 
F Lao Is 
— Padaran or Pad. 
| ; Ta -- | Sea 2 
£ 
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INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 


Q. How is- India weſt of the Ganges divix 
ded? . 


4 Jad 
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A. Into two parts. viz. Indoſtan, or the 
empire of the great Mogul, to the north ; 
and the peninſula a India within the Gan- 
ges, 10 the ſouth. . | 


INDOSTAN. 


o. Hos is Indoſtan 8 Fo 

T Indoſtan, or the Mogul's empire was 
founded about the year 1389, by Tamer- 
lane, the famous Tartar Mogul; it is 
bounded on the north, by weſtern Tartary, 
and Tibet; on the eaſt, by the eaſtern pens 
inſula and Tibet ; on the ſouth, by the weſt- 
ern peninſula, and the Indian ocean ; and 


on the weſt, by Perſia and the Indian ocean. 


The river Kriſtna, which falls into the 


bay of Bengal at Muſulipatan, ſeparates 


often from the peninſula towards the 
eaſt ; and a chain of mountains from the 
midd e of ſaid river, ſouth welt to the ſea, 
at latitude 15 north, is the boundary towards 
the weſt. The capitals are Ac RA and DEL 
H1, both ſeated on the river ſemma, a 


branch of the Ganges. The Mogul's re- 
venue is ſaid io be near fifty millions ſter- 
ling a year; and his government deſpotic. 


The religion of India is moſtly Paganiſm; 
and next to it the Mahometan religion pre- 
vails. The Indians are called Gentoos. They 
believe in the tran{migration of ſouls, and 

[NCTELOTE 


75 
therefore build hoſ pitals for beaſts, and up- 


on no account will they deprive any crea- 
ture of life. But of all living creatures, 
they have the greateſt veneration for the 
cow, to whom they pay à folemn addreſs 
every morning. Other ſeas worſhip the 
element of fire; and many ſubject theme 
ſelves to the moſt rigorous auſterities. This 
country is ſubject to the great mogul, who 
is an hereditary and abfolute monarch, ſup- 
poſed to be one of the richeſt in the world, 
having numerous: ogy OY Pn 


A 8 1 . 


9 unn r 1 "Y 1020 | 
The Mogul's © empire - comprehends, 
Read Chief Towns, e - 
Nach. | i „ 1 | 
i 423 Dan! 
Rabel a C Kabul” 2 Bd 
Caſſtmere o Es | 
Kaſhmire © --: Eaflimere 11e Alb 1 ll + 
Lahor or hy Lahor Raves © 
Multan Multan br. Indus 
Agra Agra Jemma 
Delhi Delhi {Lau | 
"3 wet, ROT ont argon 
Scindi or Tata 3 1 \ Indus. baooilo5d 
Azmir AzmIr;( Falle. $xt10Q - 
Malva Ratipour 7 40 8 
_ Kandiſh Brampour ati 4 ww 
Berar Shapour Berar 
Mahratta's do- 5 
minions Poona Penna ' 
31 H 4 Bengal 
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| Provinces. Chief Tum. Rivers. 

- Bengal | Calcutta Je. Ganges 
: r 5 Hugely | br. Ganges 
Dacca Ganges | 


THE WESTERN PENINSULA OF INDIA. . 


Q410 I is the peninſula of India within 
the Ganges bounded, &c s 

A. It is bounded on the north, by the 
kingdoms of Viſapour, and Golconda, fa- 
mous for diamonds; on the eaſt, by the 
bay of Bengal; and on the ſouth and weſt, 
by the Indian ocean. The inland parts are 
governed by princes who are abſolute in 
their own dominions, ſome of whom are 
tributary to the great Mogul. 
The Peninſula within the Ganges 
Provinces, .. Chief Tuns. - Rivers, 
Madura _ © Madura Madura; 
Tanjour - © Tanjour Caveri 
Carnatic or Biſ- 125 

nagar Biſnagar Nagundl. 
Golconda. part) Golcondda r. Krifina + 
Oriaa DOrixa or Orias br. Ganga 
Dekan or Viſa- Ti e 

pour (part) Viſapour Hr. Penna 
Cambaya or Gu- - 4 5 5 

Zurat Cambaya C. Canbayſa 
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contains; 
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The ſouth eaſt coaſt of Indoſtan, is uſu- 
ally called the coaſt of Coromandel ; and 
the Touth weſt, the coaſt of Malabar. - 
Q. Have the Europeans any ſettlements in 
India - „ 14428 
A. The coaſts of this peninſula are poſ- 
ſeſſed by five European powers, viz. Eng- 
land, Holland, Portugal, France and Den- 
mark. 5 . 3 
The ENGLISH have the whole province 
of Bengal, and nearly that of Bahar; Ne- 
gapatam, Fort St. David, and Madras or, 
Fort St. George, on the Coromandel coaſt; 
part of Muſulipatan, and Vizigapatan, on 
the coaſt of Golconda; part of Orixa or 
Orias; Anjengo, Calicut, Tillicherry, Ca- 
war, and Dabal, on the Malabar coaſt ; 
Bombay Iſle and town, and Salſette, on the 
_ coaſt of Dekan or Viſapour; Surat, part 
of Barak or Barokia in Guzurat, and by the 
late treaty with Tippoo Saib, the Engliſh - 
poſſeſs the full ſovereignty of a great extent 
of country below the Gauts mountains, ly- 
ing between Travancore and the river Ka- 
way; the territory of the Engliſh in India 
being in all above 200,000 ſquare miles. 
The DUTCH have Porto Nova, Sadraſ- 
patan, Pellicate, and part of Muſulipatan, 
on the Coromandel coaſt; Bimlipatan, on 
the coaſt of Golconda ; Tegapatan, Cochin, 
Cannanore, part of Monguelore, part of 
Baſſilore, on the coaſt of Malabar, and part 
of Barak or Barokia, in Gyzurat, 5 


-” 


The 
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The PORTUGUESE, have St. Thomas, 
on the coaſt of C oromandel ; part of Mon- 
guelore, and part of Baſſilore, on the coaſt 
of Malabar; Goa, on the Malabar coaſt, 
alkägd in the kingdom of Dekan or Viſapore; 
| Dundee, Shoule and Baſſaim, in Dekan; 
| Daman, and Dieu or Diu, in Guzurat or 
Cambaya. 

The, FRENCH, have Pond: cherry and 
Conymere, on the Coromandel coaſt ; and 
Rajapore, on that of Malabar i in Vifapour, 
or Dekan. 


The DAXES, have Tranquebar, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. 


rn. 


g | o. How ; is Perfia bounded, 1 
2 Perſia is bounded on the north, — the 
43 Caſpian ſea, which divides it from Ruſſia; 
| on the north weſt, by the mountains of 
Ararat, which eie it from Circaſſian Tar- 
tary; on the north eaſt, by Uſbec Vartary ; 
| on the caſt, by India ; on the ſouth, by the 
8 of Perſia and Ormus, aud part of the 
Indian ocean ; and on the weſl by Arabia 

and Turkey. The capital is ISPAHAN, ſeat- 
ed on the river Senderut, and is thought to 
be the fineſt city-in the eaſt, This country 
13 
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is famous for ſilk and carpets; and pro- 
duces à1ſo corn, wine, oil, fruits, ſenna, 


rhubarb, and various drugs. T benen 
is Mahometaniſm. 

The Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſy- | 
ri2n or Babylonian, and was founded by 
Cyrus, about 556 years before Chriſt. It 
ended in the perſon of Darius, who was 
conquered by Alexander, 329 years before 
Chriſt. Theſe extenſive dominions were at 
his death divided among his general officers ; 
whoſe poſterity was moſtly ſubdued by the - 
Romans, and theſe were vanquithed by 
Tamerlane: from which time the Perſian 
government was very unſettled until the ac- 
ceſſion of Kouli Khan; he being aſſaſſmated 
in 1747, was ſucceeded by Kerim Khan, 


who was'crowned at Tauris in 176 3. T oe . 


government 1s an abſolute monarchy. . 


Perſia i 18 diyided-1 into 2 Provinces, viz. : 


"I'S + i * 


Provinces — . dane 3 FTA | 24 Ns 
— 85 Agemi 55 © Tpaban _ 3 Senderut | 
Shirvan or Chir- | 
we Derbent | Derbak 
Perfian Armenia Erivan nel, 18 
8 Fauris String cba 

hilan or Khilan Reſcht " Kizilszon 
Maſanderan or; N 

Tabriftan Damegan near Caspian Sea 
Aſterabad Aſte rabad Caſpian Sea | 
Jerjan o or Corcin 1 near Coſpiine Sa 


Khorazan 
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Provinces. 5 Chief Towns. Rivers, 
Khorazan or 1 0 
Coraſſa? Herat Herat 
Sigiſtan Sigiſtan Hindmend 
Candahar. ;, Candahar  Hir 
Sableſtan © Boſt or Pot Hindmend 
Khufiftan or | RL 5 
Suſiſtan Suſter „„ ͤ;ͥũł R ">," Ow 
Farſiſtan or Phars Schiras Deriaſe-ne met 
Kerman EKerman . 
Makran or Mec- oY: 
—_— ß Ne ben 


A R 1. B * x. 


Wol „ is. 1 1 &c.? 


A. Arabia is bounded on the north, by 
Tur ky; on the eaſt, by the Gulphs of 
Baſſora and Ormus, whic ſeparate it from 
Perſis; on the ſouth, by the Indian ocean; 


and on the weſt, by the iſthmus of Suez 
and the Red ſea, which divides it from 
Africa. This country is full of immenſe 


ſandy deſerts, which when agitated by the 
— 4 roll like the troubled ocean, and 


ſometimes bury whole carayans®. They 


4 Caravans are merchants, &c. who travel in bo- 
dies, ſometimes to the number of 60,000 people, the 
better to protect their roperty from the robbers, who 
wander about ects iu great companies, for the 


: ſake of plunder, 


- 
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are obliged to travel in theſe deſerts by a 
compaſs as at ſea, or by the ſtars at night. 
The air is hot and burning. The Arabians 
are great robbers. | = 
Arabia produces a variety of drugs and 
ſruits, viz. Balm of Gilead, frankincenſe, 
aloes, myrhh, caſſiæ, manna, cardemum, 
pepper, ſpikenard, cinnamon, pomegra- 
nates, figs, dates, coffee, honey. wax and 
ums? OE 

The Arabians who founded kingdoms in 
Aſia, were called Saracens ; and thoſe who 
ſettled ia Africa and Europe were called 
Moors or Maurs. The religion is Maho- 
metaniſm and Idolatry. | z 
Mecca is the capital, ſeated near the Red 
ſea, and is famous for having been the 
birth place of Mahomet, the founder of the 
Turkiſh religion. The number of pilgrims 
who yearly viſit this place, is almoſt incre- 
dible, many of whom likewiſe reſort to 
Mepina, which is called“ the moſt holy,” 
in order to viſit the tomb of that prophet. 


Arabia is divided into three parts, viz. 


Diviifions.. Chief Towns, + Rivers, 


1 Arabia Petrea, 

N. WW, Suez Red Sea 

2 Arabia Deſerta Medina x 

3 Arabia Felix 2 Mocha, 
&c. 


ISLANDS 
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ISLANDS OF ASIA. 
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i D.: * HICH are the principal 2 of 


iT | Afea + 5 | 
= 4. The JAPAN ISLES together, form 
the ſ empire of Japan, famous for the lac- 


quer ware, known by the name of Japan. - 
ee it is ſaid that the Dutch deny that 
they are Chriſtians, leſt the Japanefe ſhould 
refuſe to trade with them. Meaco was 
formerly the capital, and is now the princi- 
pal place for trade. The capital is IE DDO, 
which is alſo the refidence of the emperor, 
whois abſolute. i he religion is Paganiſm. 
The LA\DRONE, or MARIANNE 1S- 
LANDS, where the beautiful iſland of 
Tinian deſcribed by Anfon-lies ; are about 
twelve in number, and ſituated to the ſouth 
of the Japan iſles. | The people:are great 
thieves. The chief. town is Guan on the 
iſle of GUAHANx. 
FORM O SA, to the ul of China is a 
very fine ifland, divided into tuo parts by 
a chain of mountains, from north to {outh. 
Ihe welt ſide is inhabited by Chinete, and 
the eaft by the natives. . 1he pu is 
TAYOANFOU. | 
AINAN or HAINAN, is ſituated to the 
ſouth of China, the inhabitants are ſhy and 


cowardly. * 
"Ive 


AS 1 Wy 
The PHILIPPINE 1SLES are ſaid to be 


eleven hundred in number, lying to the 
ſouth eaſt of China, of which MANILLA or 
LucoNIA is the chief. The city of Ma- 
NILLA is the capital; where the governor 
reſides. They belong to the crown of Spain. 
Though theſe iſlands are enriched with all 
the profuſion of nature; yet they are ſub- 
ject to moſt dreadtul earthquakes; thunder, 
lightning, and rains; the ſoil alſo produces 


herbs and flowers whoſe poiſons Kill almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly. 


The MOLUCCAS, taken in their largeſt 
extent, conſiſt of a great number of iſlands, 
ſeveral of which are very conſiderable, and 
ſituated to the ſouth of the old Philippines. 
The MoLuccas proper, called alſo the 
SPICE or CLove ISLANDS, the principal 
of which are about five in number, lyin 
within ſight of each other, W. of Gilolo ; 
namely, TERNATE, TyDoR, Macuian, 
MoTyYR and Bacuian, they produce nei- 
ther corn nor rice ; but the people live on 
bread made of ſagoe. Theſe iſlands are re- 
markable for cloves, mace, and nutmegs; 
they belong to the Dutch. The principal 
town is VIC TroRIA, on the iſſe of T ernate, 
which is the largeſt of them. 

The BANDA or Nutmeg INands, lying 
ſouth of Ceram, are about five in number. 
The nutmeg covered with mace, grows 
chiefly on theſe iſlands ; they are entirety ſub- 


ject 
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ject to ache Deen The capital is Layton 
on an iſland of the ſame name. 
AMBOYNA, a ſmall iſland, ſouth weſt 
of Ceram, belongs to the Dutch, who in 
1622, cruelly tortured and murdered the 
Engliſh inhabitants, whereby they have en- 
groſſed the whole trade. This iſland is fe- 
markable for the quantity of cloves and 
nutmegs it A The capital is Au- 
BOYNA. 
CELEBES or ' MACASSER, is a large 
iſland ſituated under the equator, eaſt of 
Borneo, chiefly producing pepper and opi- 
um. The heat is almoſt inſupportable. It 
is goyerned by three kings, the chief of 
whom reſides in the town of Macaſſer, in 
the ſouth. The Dutch have ſtrong forts 
and numerous garriſons here, by which they 
keep the natives in awe. 5 
GILOLO and CERAM, are two conſt der- | 
able iſlands lying eaſt of Celebes, belong- 
ing to the Dutch. The inhabitants of G1- 
LOLo are fierce and cruel. CE RAM is moun- 
tainous and woody. I he. Dutch, to pre- 
ſerve the trade of their ſpice iſſands, have 
plucked up all the clove trees here, and will 
_ any ſhips that attempt to traffic in thoſe. 
eas. | 
The SUNDA ISLES, lying ſouth of the 
eaſtern peninſula of India, comprehend 
Borneo, Sumatra, Jara, Bally, Lamboe, 


Banca, a 
' BORNEO, 
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BORNEO, eight hundred miles long, 
and ſeven hundred broad, was thought to 
be the largeſt iſland in the world, but now 
New Holland juſtly claims that title. | 

The : foil produces rice, cotton, canes, 
pepper, camphire, fruits, gold and dia- 
monds. The famous tm the 
the neareſt reſemblance to a man, of all ir- 
rational beings, is a native of this country. 
The inhabitants about the coaſts are govern- 
ed by Mahometan princes, and trade with 
all nations. Borneo is the capital. 

SUMATRA, lying to the weſt of Bor- 
neo, and divided from Java by the ſtraits 
of Sunda, is a thouſand miles long and a 
hundred broad. It produces ſo much gold, 
that it is thought to have been Solomon's 
Ophir. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company 
have two ſettlements here, viz. Bencoolen 
and Fort Marlborough, near each other on 
the ſouthern part of the iſland, from whence 
they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. 
The Dutch have Pali mban on the eaſt fide, 
but Achi is the principal town in the iſle. 
JAVA, 10 the ſouth eaſt of Sumatra, is 
a large iſland, above four hundred miles in 
length; the greateſt part of it belongs to 
the Dutch; their capital is Batavia, a no- 
ble and populous city, where the Dutch go- 
vernor general of the Indies reſides, and 
governs with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of 
any king in Europe, except on ſolemn oc- 

1 = caſions. 
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caſions. Thirty thouſand of the natives 
were barbarouſly murdered by the Dutch, 
in the year 1740. 

=}; The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR IS- 
LANDS, lie at the entrance into the bay of 
Bengal, and are inhabited by a harmleſs, 
but idolatrous people. They furniſh pro- 
viſions, conſiſſ ing of tropical fruits and 
other neceflaries for the ſhips that touch 
there. 

CEYLON, though not the urgent, is 
thought to be the richeſt and fineſt iſtand in 
the world, ſituated ſouth of the hither pen- 

inſula ef India. The natives call it the ter- 
reftrial paradiſe. Beſides a great variety of 
eaſlern commodities, it produces gold, ſil- 
ver, ivory, and all binds of PTECKus {tones, 
except diamonds. But it is particularly 
famous for eee. which 1 is by tar the 
beſt in all Afia- longs to the Dutch. 
The capital is: an Dy Where the king lives, 
almoſt ſhut up in his own city, in the cen- 
tre of the ifland, W. Al e che Dutch poſſeſs 
all the reh. 

1he MALDIVES, are a vaſt clufter of 
| ſmall rflands or rocks, juſt above the water, 
lying ſouth weſt of the ifle of Ceylon. The 
Dutch. trade here for couries, a ſmall ſhell 
' which paſſes for money upon the coaſts of 
Guinea, and other parts of Africa, Theſe 
iſlands are remarkable for agree excel- 


dent cocoa trees 
'BO MBAY 
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BOM BAY ISLE on the Malabar coaſt, be- 
Tongs to the Engliſh. It is about 20 miles 
in circumference. The ground is barren, 
and good water ſcarce; but on account of 
its fort and harbour together with its excel- 
lent ſituation for trade, it is very uſeful to 
the Engliſh. The capital is Bou Av. 

The KURILE iſlands, fituated ſouth of 
Kamtſkatka, are above 20 in number; they 
are all mountainous, and in ſeveral of them 
are volcanoes and hot ſprings. Thoſe- of 
them towards the north are ſubject to Ruſſia, 
and the ſouthern to Japan. 

The CAROLIN AS or new Philipines, lic 
ſouth weſt of the Ladrones, and ſouth eatt 
of the old Philippines. They are about 
87 1n number, and but little known to the 
Europeans. 

TENEDOS, in the Archipelago, near 

the Dardaneles, is rendered famous in an- 
tiquity by the ſiege of Troy, which W 
have been ſeen from thence. 
MVYTELINE, anctently Leſbor, is ſitua- 
ted ſouth of Tenedos. The ſoil is good, 
and the mountains are covered with trees; 
the wines, and figs are efteemed to be the 
beſt in the Archipelago. CasTRo is the 
capital town, 

SIO, weſt of Smyrna, is one of the 
moſt beautiful iſlands in the Archipelago, 
their principal trade is in ilk. The capi- 
tal 1 18 Sc 10. | 
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SAMOs, to the ſouth of Scio, is ex- 
tremely fertile, and all the mountains are 
of white marble ; this iſſand produces ſilk 


of the fineſt ſort, and honey in great abun- 


dance. | | | : 
. PATMOS, ſouth weſt of Samos, is a 
very barren ifſe, and the place where St. 
John is ſuppoſed to have written his reve- 
lations. „ 8 
RH OD ES, in the Mediterranean, ſouth 
eaſt of the Archipelago, is famous for — 
ing been the reſidence of the knights of je- 
ruſalem, now knights of Malta, until the. 


Turks took it; the capital is ROD RES. Here 
acroſs the harbour ſtood the famous coloſſus, 


a ſtatue of braſs 135 feet high, ſo that a 


ſhip with all its ſails, might paſs between 
its legs; it held a light-houſe in one of its 


hands, to guide ſhips, and was thrown down 
by an earthquake. e 
CYPRUS, in the Levant, near the coaſt 
of Syria and Natolia, is famous for a tem- 
le built to the honour of Venus. The ſoil 


is excellent; there are no rivers, but plen- 


ty of ſprings. The people are infeſted with 
locuſts, and are obliged to faſten bells to 
their boots, to fright away the aſps, ta- 
rantulas, and other venemous reptiles. 


 Nicosta js the capital town. 
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3 W HAT is Africa? | 
A, Africa is the third great diviſion of the 
globe, being a peninſula of prodigious ex- 
tent; and is joined to Aſia by a neck of land 
about 100 miles over, between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red ſeas, called the iſthmus of 
Suez. 3 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms 
and ſtates eminent for the liberal arts, for 
the moſt extenſive commerce, wealth and 
power: of theſe Ethiopia, Egypt and Car- 
thage were the moſt celebrated. The laſt 
was a formidable rival of Rome; but was 
finally ſubdued by the Romans, under Sci- 
pio, ſirnamed Africanus. Upon the decline 
of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, 
the north of Af. ica (the preſent ſtates of Bar- 
bary } was over run by the Vandals. In the 
7th century, the Saracens and Turks made 
a conqueſt of all the coat?, from the Nile to 
the Atlantic ocean. Hence was compieted 
the ruin of this once rich and flouriſhing 
country. | | Y 
Q. How is Africa bounded, Sc.? | 
A. It is bounded on the north, by the 
Mediterranean ſea, and ftrait of. Gil 
— 8 | which 


which ſeparates it fronds Europe ; on the. 
eaſt, by the iſthmus of Suez, the Red ſea, 
and the Indian ocean, which divides it from 
Aſia ; on the ſouth, by the Southern ocean; 
and on the weſt, by the Atlantic ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America. 

Q. Which are the principal rivers in A- 
frica? 

A. The Nile, in Abyſſinia and Egypt 

The Niger, Senegal, and Gambia, 1n Ne- 
groland. 
The Zaire, in Congo or lower Guinea. 
The Coanza, in Angola. 
The Benin or Formoſa, in the kingdom 


of Benin. 


Ihe Cuneni, ſouth of Congo. 

Endleſs River, in the country of the Hot- 
tentots. 

Ihe Zambec or Cuama, in Monomotapa. 

And the Zebec or Luilmanci, in Ethio- 


27 and Zanguebar. 


Q. Apere do theſe rivers riſe, poſe, and 
ffmſp their courſes ? 

A. Ihe Nie riſes in he ſouth of Abyſ- 
ſinia, paſſes through the lake of Dambea, 
and entering Nubia, paſſes by Sennar ; af- 
ter which it receive: the White river, and 


after watering Dargola, runs through 


Terkiſh Nubia imo Egypt, dividing that 
kinguom into two parts; and paſſi: 'g by 
Grand Cairo, diſcharzes 1tte'f by feven 
principal mouths into the Mediterranean 
ſea. 
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fea. This river is famed for annually over- 
flowing its banks, from the 15th of June 
to the 17th of September, when it begins 
to decreaſe ; on this the fertility of Egypt 
depends. 5 cj | 

The Mger, one of the largeſt rivers in 
Africa, riſes in the eaſtern parts of Negro- 
land, and running weſtward a conſiderable 
courſe, forms a lake, where it ſeems to 
terminate ; but at a little diſtance (as many 
think) riſes again, tak ing the name of 
the Senegal, and in a weſtern direction falls 
into the Atlantic ocean by Senegal. 

The Gambia, a great river in Negroland, 
runs from eaſt to weſt, and falls into the 
Atlantic ocean. It overflows annually like 
the Nile, at the ſame ſeaſon, Theſe floods 
are Cauſed by the heavy and conſtant rains 
that fall at the ſame time of the year up 
the country. - 

The Zaire or Barbela river, riſes in the 
kingdom ot Micoco, and running S. W. di- 
vides the kingdom of ! .oango from that of 
Congo, and falls into the Ethiopic ocean. 

The Coanza, riſes in unknown ands in 
the ſouth of Africa, and paſſing north weſt 
through the kingdom of Angola, falls into 
the Eihivpian fea, ſouth of Loanda. 

Ihe Benin or Formoja river, riſes in the 
kingdom f Benin, and running ſouth weſt 
by the capita! Benin, falls into the gulph 
of Guinea. i 

| The 
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The Cuneni, riſes in the kingdom of Ben- 
guela, and running ſouth weſt, falls into 
the Southern ocean, near cape Negro. | 

The Endleſs river, riſes in the country 
of the Hottentots, and running eaſtward, 
is ſuppoſed to fall into the Southern ocean, 
near the coaſt of Natal. | 

The Zambec or Cuama, riſes near the 
weſtern confines of Monomotapa, and paſ- 
ſing eaſtward, forms the northern boundary 
of that kingdom, and falls into the chan- 
nel of Mo ambique. 

The Zebec or Quilmanci, riſes in the 
ſouthern border of Abyſſinia, and paſſing 


ſouth eaſt, croſſes Zanguebar, and falls in- 


to the Indian ocean at about three oe 
of ſouth latitude. 

-Q Which are the chief lakes in Africa: 4 

A. Lake Maravi or Zambre, in Cafreria. 

Lake of Dambea, in Abyſſinia. 

Lake of Nigris, in Negroland, where 
the Niger ſeems to finiſh its courſe. 
Lake Maberid, in Negroland, the ſource 
of. the river Senegal. 

Lake Bournou, near the. kingdom of Bour- 
nou. 

Lake Gana or Cano, in Nigritia, lying 
on the courſe of the river Niger. 

And lake Mouſe, in Zaara.- 

Q. Which are the principal firaits on the 
coaft of Africa © 

A. The ſtraits of Gibraltar, between the 
kingdom of Fez and that of Spain. 


And 
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And the ſtrait of - Babelmaxdel, between 
Abyſlinia and the ſouth point of Arabia. 

Q. hich are the chief gulphs or bays ? 

A. The Arabian Guiph, or Red Sea, be- 
tween Africa and Arabia. 

; The culph of the Arabs, weſt of Alexan- 
ria, 

The gulph of Syrte or Sidra, north of 
Tripoli. 

The gulph of Cabes or Capes, fouth of the 
kingdom of Tunis. 

Gulph of Goleta, at the city of Tunis, 

Arguin bay, in Zaara. 

The gulph of Guinea, ſouth of Guinea. 

Saldanap bay, weſt of the Hottentots 
country. 

Table _bay, north, and Falſe bay, ſouth 
of the C Cape of Good Hope. 

Bay de Lagea and Natal bay, eaſt of the 
Hottentots country. | 
The bay of St. Spirit or 1 or La- 
gao bay, north of Terra dos Fumos. 

And the gulph of Sofala, in the channel 
of Moſambique, eaft of Sofala. | 

. Which are the principal iſthmus's ? 

A. The iſthmus of Suez, between the 
Mediterranean and Red ſeas, is above 100 
miles over, and unites the two great contt- 
| nents of Aſia and Africa. 

Q. Which are the chief Nm, in Afri- 
ca? 

A. The continent of Africa is itſelf a 
prodigious peninſula, beſide which there 1s 


none of any conſequence. 
[ * Which 
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Q. Mpich are the "principal capes or pro- 
montoriess 
A. Cape Brule, at the mouth of the Nile. 
Cape Raſat, north of Barca. 
Cape Bonda or Bona, in Tunis, all in the 
Mediterranean ſea. 
Cape Spartel, in Fez, at Gibraltar ſtrait. 
Capes Cantim or Contin, and cape Ger, in 
if Morocco. 
1 Capes Non, Bajador, Blanco and Mirik, 
i 28 Zaara. - 
| Cape Verd, in Negroland. 
Capes Roxo, Verga and St. Anne, on the 
weftern coaſt of Guinea. 
Cape Palmas, on the Grain coaft. 
Cape Three points, on the Gold coaſt. 
Cape Formoſa, in the kingdom of Benin. 
Cape Lopo Gonſalves, ſouth of Benin. 
Cape Ledo, in Angola. 
Cape Negro and cape Serra or Sierra, in 
Mataman. 
Cape Voltas, weſt ; and the cape of Good 
Hupe, ſouth of the country of the Hotten- 
tots. All theſe are waſhed by the Atlantic 
ocean. 
Cape Corientes, ſouth of Sofala. 
Cape Delgado, in Zanguebar. 
Cape Bafjas, or Baxas, on the coaft of 
Ajan. 
Cape Delgado, Dorfui and Guardefoi, on 
the coaſt of Adel. 
Cape St. —— and pe Natal or Am- 
bro, 
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bro, north; cape St. Roman, and cape St. 
Maria, ſouth of the iſle of Madagaſcar. 
All theſe are in the Indian ocean. 
Q. Which are the chief mountains in Afri- 
Ca | „ | 
A. Mount Alas, a chain of mountains 
extending from the Weſtern ocean (to which 
it gives the name of Atlantic) through Bar- 
bary, as far as Egypt. „ 
The Mountains of the Moon, in Great E- 
thiopia, which are higher than thoſe of At- 
las. . 5 
Sierra Leone, or the Mountains of the 
Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea. 
The Peak of Teneriff, on the iſland of Te- 
neriff, one of the Canary iſles, is ſaid to he 
three miles high, in the form of a ſugar.loaf. 
And Mount Lupata, a chain of moun- 
tains, called the Back bone of the world, in 
Cafreria. 5 - 
Q. What does Africa contain? 
A. Africa contains Egypt, the ſtates of 
Barbary, Zaara, Negroland, Upper Guinea, 
Congo or Lower Guinea, Nubia, Abyſſinia, 
Ethiopia, Cafreria, Zanguebar, Monomo- 
tapa, Ajan, Abex, the country of the Hot- 
tentots, and the iſlands. 
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Q Hy is Egypt bounded, Ec. 
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of. "TEM is bounded on the north, by 
the Mediterranean ſea ; on the eaſt, by the 
iſthmus of Suez, and the Red ſea; on the 
ſouth, by Nubia; and on che weſt, by Bar- 


ca. 


Egypt i is a republic, governed by a Turk- 
iſn Pacha; it was once the moſt enlightened 
nation in the world, but is now ſunk into 
all the ignorance of barbariſm. | 

GRAND CalRo, containing 50,000 inha- 


bitants, is the capital, near the river Nile. 
Though Egypt is extremely fertile, little 
or no rain falls there; but every year the 


Nile riſes and covers all the plains, which 


greatly enriches the ſoil. 


Egypt abounds with curioſities and re- 


mains of antiquity, as the pyramids, the 


catacombs, the labyrinth, the ſphynx, &c. 


It is divided into two parts, viz. 1. Lower 


or northern Egypt, the principal towns of 


which me eee CAIRO and ALEXAN- 
- DRIA. 5 or ſouthern Egypt, the 


chief 5 of which is SAID or THEBES; 


8 all on the river Nile. 


BARBAR V. 


Q WHAT does Barbary © contain ? 
A. Barbary contains Morocco, Fez, Al- 
| gien, 
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giers, Tunis, Biledulgerid, Tripolbend Bar- 
ca. All theſe ſtates are in ſubjection to the 
Grand e 


MOROCCO. 


9 How ; is Morocco bounded ? 

A. The empire of Morocco including 
Fez, is bounded on the north, by the Me-. 
diterranean ſea ; on the eaſt, by Segelmeſ- 
ſa and the kingdom of Algiers; on the 
ſouth by Tafilet ; and on the weſt, by the 
Atlantic ocean. Mx I NEZ, near the river 
Bunanar, is the capital of the whole em- 
pire. The emperor's iorces amount to one 
hundred thouſand men. 
FEZ, which is united to Morocco, is . 
tuated to the eaſt of it. FRZz, the capital, 
on the river Subu, is one of the largeſt and 
handſomeſt cities in Africa, containing.5co 

noble moſques, and 350, ooo inhabitants. 
Morocco is famous for a beautiful leather 
called Moroceo leather; the inhabitants al-- 
ſo trade in oſtrich feathers.. The emperor 
is abſolute. Ihe religion i is Mahometan- 
iim. 11 
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| | A, Algiers,. which formerly was a-king-_ 
{| dom, is now only a kind of republic under 

| | the protection of the grand ſeignior. It is 

| bounded on the eaſt, by the republic of Tu- 

1 nis; on the north, by the Mediterranean 
T8 ſea; on the ſouthz by Mount Atlas; and 
on the weſt, by the kingdom of Fez. Al- 
|| GIERS, anciently Mauritani Caſarienfis, is 
the capital, containing 120,000 inhabitants, 
19 _— on the ſhore of the, Mediterranean 

i lea. 4 ED. | : | 
Ihe dey of Algiers is abſolute ;. he is e- 
1 lected by the Turkiſh ſoldiers, who ſome- 
5 times depoſe and put him to death. In 


r 


8 5 * 


{| the city they have gardens on the tops of 
the houſes, (which are all flat,) where they 
[| walk and take the air. Algiers is a nation 
3 of pirates, and their chief fubſiſtence is de- 
rived from the prizes they take. Their re- 
Fr ligion.is Mahometaniſ mn. 
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Q Howp ; Tunis bounded, G.? 
A. The republic of Tunis, which was 
formerly a monarchy, is bounded on the 
north and eaſt, by the Mediterranean ſea | 
and Tripoli; on the ſouth, by Eiledulge- 
rid; and on the weft, by Algiers and the 
country of Eſab. The capital is Tunis, 
ſeated on the gulph of Goletta, about eight 
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miles from the place where Carthage once 

ſtood, and is ſaid to be the moſt civilized: 
town in Barbary. The air is healthy. The: 
government is ariſtocratical, the ſupreme 
authority being veſted in the council, whoſe 
preſident is the dey or bey of Tunis, The 
inhabitants trade in olives, oil, and oſtrich 
tcathers. The religion is Mahometaniſm. 


— 


Tryon 


Q. How. is Tripoli baunded, &c. ? 

A,. The republic of Tripoli, is bounded. 
on the north, by the Mediterranean ſea ; on 
the eaft, by Barca ; on the fouth, by the. 
country of the Beriberies; and on the weſt, 
by Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the 
Gadamis. Some parts are fruitful, It had 
the title of a kingdom, but is now. a repub-. 
lic, governed by the dey, who is not abſo- 
tute, for a Turkiſh' Baſhaw reſides here, who. 
has a power of controuling him, and levy- 
ing taxes. TRITOLI, on the Mediterranean 
fea, is the capital, containing about-500,000 
inhabitants, who are Mahometans, and no- 
= pirates. The ſovereign is ſtyled Mouſ- 
aide. | | 


4 
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3 Hor is Barca ſituated, &c. ? 5 
DD | 14 A. Barca, 
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A. Barca, 400 miles long, and 300 broad, 
is ſituated to the eaſt of Tripoli, and is no- 

thing but a barren deſert. Here the fa- 
mous temple of Jupiter Ammon was ſeat- 
ed, ſo difficult of acceſs, on account of the 
burning ſands. The capital is ToLoMETa, 
on the Mediterranean ſea, —— 


BILEDULGERID. 


Q. Hon is Biledulgerid bounded, &c.? 
A. Biledulgerid in its full extent, is bound- 
ed on the north, by Barbary; on the eaſt, 


by Egypt; on the outh, by Zaara or the 


defert; and on the weſt, by the Atlantic 
ocean. This country contains ſeveral pro- 
vinces, one of which only, viz. Biledulge- 


rid proper, is generally inſerted in our beſt 


maps by that name; and is ſituated ſouth 
of the kingdom of Tunis; the whole being 
conſidered as a part of Barbary. The prin- 
cipal town is TAFILET, on the river Tafi- 


The climate is very hot, and the ſoil 
though dry, produces a great deal of barley,. 
and vaſt quantities of dates, in which the 
inhabitants drive a great trade; but they 
have little or no wheat. The religion is | 
Paganiſm, though Mahometaniſm is pro- 

feſſed. - 


ZAARA. 
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24A is Zaara bounded, Ge 2 s 8 
A. Zaara or the deſert of Parka & 
bounded on the north by Barbary ; on: the 

eaſt by Nubia; on the ſouth by Negroland; 

and on 1 weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. It 
conſiſts principally of barren burning ſands, 
and is almoſt uninhabited... Caravans paſs 
over it from Barbary to Negroland; they 
ſometi mes meet with no water for eight or 
nine days together, and great numbers have 
been buried in the ſands. The principal 
town is TEGESSA. The religion is Paganiſm. 


NEGROLAND. 


4 0 2 is 1 bounded, Se. S * 
A. Negroland or Nigrita, a very hot —. 


barren country, is bounded on the norting 


and eaſt by Zaara or the deſert ; on the 
ſouth by great Ethiopia, and upper Guinea ; 
and on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The river Niger runs through this country, 
but the inland parts are very little known. 
The Europeans have many ſettlements up- 
on the weſtern coaſt, where they barter 
European. goods for laves, Sold duſt, ele- 
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P! hants teeth, ſkins, gum, ambergris, &c. 
he principal town is\MADINGA, and the 
inhabitants are Pagans. 


UPPER | GUINEA. 


2H. is Upper Guinea "WF 2 
A. Upper Guinea is bounded on the 
north by Negroland ; on the eaſt by Ethi- 
opia ; on the fouth by lower Guinea and 


the Ethiopian Sea; and on the weſt by the 


Aipatio Ocean. 
It contains Benin a "IE Ape, ve 
ry fatal to the Europeans; for no fhips 
ever arrive- there; without-Toling a great 
part of their company. 
The Slave Coaſt, 10 called from its trade 
in ſlaves, of which 39, ooo are annually 


exported in Britiſh vellels, to the Weſt 
India iſlands. 


The Gold Cg. tot the trade in gold 
duſt; which is found in the river. 
The Ivory or Tooth Coaſt, from its trade 


in elephants teeth. 


The Grain Coaſt, From its trade i in Cai- 
nea corn. 

And Sierra Leone, a a colony ſettled by 
the Engliſh in 1790, under a company in- 


The 
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The Natives of Upper Guinea are Pagans, 
and the chief town is BENIN, on a river of 
the ſame name. 


LOWER GUINEA. 


H OW is lower Guinea bounded Ge. ? 
A. Lower Guinea, or the kingdom of 
Congo, is beunded on the north by the 
kingdom of Benin and Ethiopia ; on the 
eaſt by Ethiopia; on the eaſt by Ethiopia 
and Cafraria; on. the ſouth by the king- . 
dom of Mataman and on the weſt by the 
Ethiopian Sea. It comprehends Congo 
proper, Loango, Angola and Bengpla. 
The air of Guinea is exceſſively hot, and 
very unhealthy ſor Europeans; the inha- 
birants of the coaſts trade in grain, elephants 
tezth, iron, lead, tin, copper and gold. 
They alſo buy, teal, or take captive men, 
and women, from the inland parts, to ſelF 
tor ſlaves. The religion is partly Chriſtt- 
anity and partly Paganiſm, the inhabitants 
in general being groſs1dolaters. The prin- 
cipal town is St. SALVADORE, on a branch 

of the river Zaire. 

The deſarts and foreſts abound in Ele- 
phants, tigers, Jeopards, monkeys, and 


monſtrous erpents. 
NUBIA. 
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H OW is Nubia bounded, Sc.? 
A. Nubia is bounded on the north, by 
Egypt 3 on the eaſ: by the Red Sea and part 
Abyſſinia; on the ſouth by Abyſſinia ; 
and on the weſt by Zaara or the deſart. A 
part of this country lying near Egypt, 
is called Turkiſh Nubia. The principal 


towns are DAN GOLA and. SE xx AR, both on 
the river Nile. 


On the banks of the Nile and other ri 
vers, it is fruitful ; but in other places bar- 
ren, ſandy, and dry. The produce is gold, 
civet, ſugar, ſandal- wood, ivory, lions, ti- 
gers, elephants and black horſes. This 
country produces an incurable poiſon, one 

rain of which is ſufficient to kill ten men 
in half an hour; it is ſold for near 30. 
per ounce. Money is of no uſe in this 


country, in the way of trade, it being all 
carried on by exchange. The religion is 


em and * 


ABYSSINIA. 


off 0 is Abyſf nia bounded, Sc. ? 
A. Aby ſſinia. 


AFRICA. — 
Wy Abyſſinia, or upper Ethiopia is boun- 
ded on the north by Nubia ; on the eaſt ” 
the Red Sea and the kingdom of Adel ; 
the ſouth by lower Ethiopia and part of als 
kingdom of Ajan ; and on the weſt by Ne- 
groland and Ethiopia. It is a very hot 
country except in the rainy ſeaſon, when 
for four months in the year greater rams 
fall, than perhaps in any other part of the 
world, which occaſions the {ſwelling of the 
Nile. The religion is a mixture of [udaiſm 
and Chriſſianity. This country is gover- 
ned by a King called Nugus, who gene- 
rally dwells in tents with his whole court. 
He can raiſe an army of 600,060 Men. 
At Axum in this country, it is ſaid; are: 
preferved the Manuscripts of Enoch, Solo- 
mon, and Eſdras, written with the own 
hands. GoN DAR on the Lake of Dambea, 
18 W town. 


LOWER ETHIOPIA. 


ow; is lower Fibiagla bounded, Sc. ? 


A. Lower or great Ethiopia, is bounded. 
on the north by Negroland and Abyſſinia; 
on the eaſt and ſouth by Cafraria; and. on 
the weſt by upper and lower Guinea, This 

1 x 3 | | | vaſt 
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vaſt country is but little. en to the 


Europeans. 


CAFRARIA. 


of OW is Cafraria bounded, Sc.? 

A. Cafraria is bounded on the north by 
lower Ethiopia; on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the ocean ; and on the weſt by Guinea and 
the ocean. This country contains ſeveral 


kingdoms, very little known to the Euro- 


peans. 


The Caffres are a ſtout made, courageous 


people, of a jet black, with white teeth 


and . large eyes. The Men wear the tails 
of animals tied round their legs. Their di- 


verſions are dancing, hunting and fighting. 
The wild beaſts are clephants, rhinoceroſes, 
lions, tigers, wolves, jackalls, wild dogs, 
cats, ſwine, zebras, buffaloes, hyppopo- 


tami or ſea cows, antelopes, elks, goats, 
_ porcupines, otters, baboons, monkeys, 
and all the variety of poiſonous reptiles. 


he birds are oftriches, eagles, &c. The 


wild beaſts in Africa, are more numerous 


and fierce than in any other part of the 
world. | 


— _ — — 


Z ANGUEBAR. 
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ZANGUEBAR. 


OV. HAT is Zanguebar ? 


A. Zanguebar is a country on the eaſt 
coaſt of Cafraria, between three degrees of 
north latitude, and eighteen ſouth, con- 
taining ſeveral petty W The Por- 
tugueſe have ſeveral ſettlements here. 
The inhabitants are in general either Ma- 
hometans or idolaters, but moſtly the lat- 
ter; they trade in ſlaves, ivory, gold, oſt- 
rich feathers, drugs, 6c. Ihe principal 
town. on this. coaſt is Mos AMBIOUE, on. a 
channel of the ſame name. 

Q. Where is the country. of the Hottentots 2. 

A. It is the moſt ſouthern part of Africa, 
containing the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
other, Dutch ſettlements there. The land 
is mountainous, but very fertile... The na- 
tives ſeldom have more than three wives ; 
their fathers: when grown. infirm, they ex- 
poſe to be. devoured by wild beaſls, as they 
do the female. infants, when their wives 
have more. than one at a birth; they get 
their ſubſiſtence by grazing cattle, hunting 
and. fiſhing ; they believe there is a God 
who created all things, and that he is a 
good being, but they pay him no worſhip. 
They are divided into ſeveral tribes, and 


are the moſt brutiſh and e of hu- 
man 
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man beings, diſtinguiſhed from the wild 
beaſts only * their * 5 


ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 


2, HIC H are the e princiat 2 1 | 
Africa? 

A. ZOCOTRA or SOCOTORA, lying 
on the eaſt ſide of Africa north eaſt of Cape 
Gardefoi, on the coaſt of Adel; it is a po- 
pulous and plentiful iſle, and is remarkable 
for the beſt aloes. The natives are Maho- 
metans, but their worſhip is mixed with 
Paganifm. They are. ſuppoſed to be tri- 
butary to the Porte. ©. 

BABELMANDEL, an ifland which gives 
name to the firaits at the entrance ofthe 
Red Sea, where it is ſituated. - It was for- 
merly of great importance, as it command- 
ed the navigation of the Red Sea, and its 
communication with the ocean, by which 
all the commodities of India, were carried 
into Europe ; but fince the diſcovery of a 
paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
trade by the Red Sea is of little importance. 

The COMORA ISLES, fituated to the 
north of Madagaſcar, afford plenty of pro- 
viſions ; 5 ſhips bound for * uſually 
touch 
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touch here for refreſhment. The inhabi- 
tants are negroes, of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, and entertain our ſeamen with great 

humanly. | | 

MADAGASCAR, the largeſt of the Af- 
rican iſſes being 1000 miles long; and 280 
broad, lies ſouth eaſt of Zanguebar. It is a 
pleaſant, fertile country, and the air is ge- 
nerally temperate. It produces, cattle, corn, 
ſugar, honey, gums, ſilver, iron, copper, 
tm and precious ſtones. The Portugueſe 
diſcovered. this iſland, and the French took 
poſſeſſion of it; but the people diſliking 
their government, drove them our in 1681; 
ſince which the natives have had the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. They are partiy 
Mahometans and partly Pagans. The prin- 
; 3 towns are St. Auguſtin and Fort Dau- 
in. | 
MAURITIUS, or the ISLE of FRANCE, 

150 miles in circumference, is fituated eaſt 
of Madagaſcar. The climate is extremely 
healthy and pleaſant. This iſland belongs 
to France, and is remarkable for producing 
the beſt ebony in the world ; alſo tobacco, 
rice, fruits and cattle. 
BOURBON or MASCARENHAS, 99 
miles in circumference, is ſituated ſouth 
weſt of the Ifle of France, it has a volcano 
that continually throws out flames with a 
terrible noiſe. Here ts a perpetual ſpring ; 
the trees are always green and loaded with 
. ſruit. 
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fruit. This iſland produces tobacco, coffee, 
aloes, ebony wood, white pepper, gum, 
ambergris, coral, berozoin or benjamin, 
catite; &c. it alſo belongs to France. 


ST. HELENA, on the weſtern ſide of 


Africa is a rock 21 miles round, very high 
and ſteep, acceſſible only at the landing 


place, and well defended by. batteries of 


guns level with the water. The waves 
daſhing perpetually, makes it difficult lan- 
ding even here, and as. the wind always 


blows from the ſouth eaſt, if a ſhip over- 


ſhoots - the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot 


recover it, without making. a large circuit 
round. It produces potatoes, yams,. figs,. 


grapes, and other fruits, with Indian corn ; 
which laſt is moſtly defiroyed by multitudes: 
of rats, that harbour in the rocks, and can- 
not be deſtroyed ; ſo that flour is brought 
from England. It. belongs to the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company, whoſe fhips take in 
water and freſh proviſions on their way 
home. Jamgs's ForT is the principal 
place. - 

ASCENSION ISLE, ſo called from being. 
_ diſcovered by the Portugueſe on. Aſcenſion. 
Day, is a mountainous barren iſle, and un- 
inhabited. The Eaſt India ſhips often touch 
here, to furniſh themſelves with turtles or 


tortoiſes, which are very plentiful, and ſo 


large that ſome of them weigh above an 
hundred pounds. 


ST. MATTHEW 
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ST. MATTHEW's a ſmall iſland lying 
to the north eaſt of Aſcenfion, diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe, who kept it for ſome. 
time, but afterwards deſerted it. This 11- 
land now remains uninhabited, having lit- 
tle to. invite other nations here, except a. 
ſmall lake of freſh. water. 

 ANNABON, FERNANDO PO, Sr. 
THOMAS's and PRINCES ISLES, lying 
in the gulph of Guinea, between Congo and 
Benin, were alſo diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe, in whoſe poſſeſſion they remain, 
and furniſh ſhipping with freſh. water and 
proviſion as they paſs by. | 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS, ſituated. to the 
weſt of cape Verd, belong to the. Portu- 
gueſe, who diſcovered them; and are a- 
bout twenty in number. The air is hot, 
and in ſome of them unwholeſome. St. 
Jaco or RIBERIA GRANDE on the iſland 
of St. Jago, where the vice-roy re- 
ſides, is the capital. Theſe iſlands. pro- 
duce ſalt in great plenty, made by the heat 
of the ſun; and the prettieſt green mon- 
keys with black faces are found here. The 
iſand of Fuego is remarkable for its vol- 
cano, which continually ſends up ſulphu- 
reous exhalations, and ſometimes flames 
like Ætna in a terrible manner, throwing 
out pumice ſtones in great abundance. 

GOREE ISLE, within gun ſhot of Cape 
Verd, has been. long a bone of contention 
3 = between 
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between the Dutch, Engliſh and French, on 


account of its good ſituation for trade, ſo. 


near Cape Verd. It is very ſmall, and now 
belongs 10 France. 


The CANARY ISLES anciently called 


the FoRTUN ATE ISLANDS, lie to the ſouth 


weſt of Morocco, and are about ſeven in 


number. They enjoy a pure, temperate 
air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, 
eſpecially grapes, which produce the rich 
wine known by the name of canary. They 
alfo abound with thoſe beautiful birds that 
bear their name ; but their wild notes in 
their native land, greatly excel thofe 1 in a 
cage or foreign clime. 
In the iſle of TENIRIFr is a mountain 


near three miles high, and in form of a ſugar 
loaf, called the PEAK. It is a volcano, and 
throws out ſuch quantities of ſulphur and 


melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands 
into barren Geert CAN A RV or CIVIDAD 


DI PALMAS, in the iſland of Grand Canary 


is the capital. They belong to Spain. 

Jhe MADEIRA's are three iſlands to the 
north of the Canaries, and weſt of Morocco, 
belonging to Portugal. Two of them, viz. 


Madeira and Porto Santo are very fertile, : 
producing in great abundance the richeſt 


wine, ſugar and fruits, beſides groves of ce- 
dar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's 
blood, maſtic and other gums. The inha- 


bitants make the beſt ſweetmeats in the 


world. 


* 
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world. Theſe iſlands produce twenty thou- 


ſand hogſheads of Madeira wine annually. 
The other is an inconſiderable barren rock. 


 FoxncaaAL in the iſland of Madeira is the 
capital town. | | 


AMERICA. 


Q# 4 HAT 75 1 * 
> America is one of the four parts of the 


world, and the laſt in order, but by much 


the largeit. 

Q. By whom was America diſcovered ? 

A. This extenſive continent was firſt diſ- 
covered in 1492 by Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a Genoeſe 1n the ſervice of Spain: he made 
his firſt landing on one of the Bahama iſ- 
lands, and ſoon after eſtabliſhed a colony 
in the iſland of Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo. 
In 1497 Sebaſtian Cabot a Merchant at Briſ- 
tol, diſcovered the north eaſt coaſt of Cana- 
da, Nova-Scotia, and ſeveral other pro- 
vinces to the ſouth, which in proceſs of time 
were peopled with colonies from Europe. 
America was called after Americus Veſpu- 
cius, a Florentine, who (though he war 
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the firſt diſcoverer) gave his name to the 


new world. 

O. Fhw is it bounded ? 

A. America is bounded on all ſides by 
the ocean, as appears from the lateſt diſ: 
coveries; viz. On the north by the Nor- 
thern Ocean ; on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and 
Africa ; On the fouth, by the Southern Oce- 
an; and on the weſt, by the Pacific Ocean 


which ſeparates it from Alia. 


America is divided into North and South. 


RIVERS. 


Q Waic H are ite 7 Mee of 
North America? 

A. The River Miffifſipi, which riſes in 
unknown regions in the north weft part of 
North America, paſtes ſouth through Lou- 
iſiana, runs above two thouſand miles, and 
falls into the gulph of Mexico, by new 
Orleans. 

The river St. Lawrence, proceeds from 
the lake Ontario, from vhich it runs north 
eaſt by Montreal and Quebec, a courſe of 
ſeven hundred miles to the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and thence into the Atlantic 


Ocean. | 
Hudſon's | 
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Hudjon's River, riſes in the north part 
of New York, and running ſouth by Alba- 
ny in ſaid province, falls into the ſea by 
the city of New York. 

The river Delaware, riſes in the coun- 
try of the Iroquois, ſouth eaſt of lake On- 
tario, and running ſouth, divides Penſylva- 
nia from New York and New Jerſey, and 
falls into Delaware bay, between Penſylva- 
nia and New Jerſey. 
The river Connecticut, riſes in the north 
of New England, and running ſouth 
through the province of Connecticut in New 
England, paſſes into the Atlantic Ocean 
near the north eaſt part of Long Ifland. 

The river Patowmac riſes in the Aliga- 
ny mountains in Virgina, ſeparates that 
province from Maryland, and talls into 

Cheſe peak bay. 

Rio 25 Morte, or the North River, riſes 
in the unknown lands to the north of New 
Mexico, and running ſouth eaſt through 

ſaid province, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, 
by 1 New Leon. | 

Fames's River, riſes in the Aligany or 
Apalachian mountains in Virginia, and 
running eaſtward by James Town, falls in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean near the mouth of 
Che ſepcak bay. 

Roanoak or Albemarle River, riſes among 
the Aligany mountains 1n Virginia, and 
running ſouth eaſt through a part of North 

| Carolina, 
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Carolina, falls into Albemarle Sound, 
ſouth of Edenton. 

Savannah River, riſes among the Apala- 
chian mountains in South Carolina, and 
running ſouth eaſt divides South Carglina 
from Georgia, and falls into the ocean by 
Savannah. 

Raritan River, riſes in the north part of 
New Ferſcy, and running ſouth and eaſt 
by Perthamboy, falls into Sandyhook bay, 
ſouth of Staten Iſland, which lies at the 
mouth of Hudſon's river, ſouth of the city 
Of New York. 

The river Ohio, or the Fair River, called 
alſo Aligany River, riſes between the Ali- 
gany mountains and lake Erie, in the north 
of Penſylvania, and running ſouth weſt 
ouch a delightful country, (receiving 
many fmaller rivers in its paſſage) after a 
courſe of eight hundred miles falls into the 
Miſſiſſipi, in the ſouth welt part of Virginia, 
theſe forming what is called the forks. 

York River, called by the Indians Pamun- 
ky, riſes in the Aligany mountains in Vir- 
ginta, and running eaſtward falls into the 
ocean, near the mouth of Cheſepeak bay, 
and north .of James's river, with which it 
ruas i early the fame courſe for about one 
hundred miles. 

I be river Schulleil, riſes in the Aligany 
mountains about the middle of Penſylvania, 
from w.hence it runs ſouth eaſt to Philadel- 

x 8 phia, 
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phia, where it falls into the river Delaware. 
Aſbley and Couper, two ſmall rivers, ri- 
ſing in South Carolina, and running ſouth 
eaſt fall into the ocean, ſo near each other, 
as to form a peninſula at their mouths, on 
which Charleſtowa ſtands, having the river 
Couper. on the north, and Aſhley on the 
1outh, | ta _ 
St. Jobn's River, riſes in the north of 
New England, and running eaſtward into 
Nova Scotia, turns ſouth and paſles through 
ſaid province by St. John's, into the bay 
of E Fundy. 

There is another river of the ſame name 
in Eaſt Florida. 

Suſquehana River, riſes fans of lake. On- 
tario, among the mountains near the ſource 
of the Ohio, and runs ſouth weft toward 
ihe middle of Penſylvania, where it chan- 
ges its courſe, and in a ſouth eaſt directi- 
ou, crofles a part of Maryland, and falls 
into. Che ſepcak bay. 
St. Mary's, a ſmall river which. i is a part 

of the boundary between Georgia and Eaſt 
Florida. Beſide theſe there are many con- 
 liderable rivers too numerous to mention. 

Q. #hich are ihe principal rivers in South 
America ? 

A. The river 133 ſuppoſed to be the 
createſt in the world, has its ſource in Pe- 
ru, not far from the Pacific Ocean, and 
running eaſt through Amazonia, falls into 
a the 
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the Atlantic Ocean, directly under the e- 
-quinoRtial line. Its courfe is at leaſt three 
thouſand miles, receiving a great number 


of other rivers in its paſſage. 
The river Oronoko, riſes in Popayan in 


New Granada, and running eaſt and north- 
=eaſt through Terra Firma, falls into the 


North Sea through ſeveral mouths, almoſt 


"oppoſite the iſtand of Trinidad. In its 
courſe which is about one thouſand three 


hundred and eighty miles, it communicates 


_with-the Amazons river, by the river Ne- 


gro, and other rivers. 
The river La Plata has its ſource in the 


audience of Los Charcas, in Peru, and croſ- 
ing Paraguay, runs into the ſouthern oce- 


an, being one hundred and fifty miles broad 
vat the mouth. | 


*River St. Francis, riſes in the ſouth of 


Brazil, and running north eaſt falls into the 


ocean, north of St. Salvador. 
River Rimac, a ſmall river of Peru, riſes 


in the mountains and runs ſouth weſt by the 


city of Lima, into the Pacific Ocean. 

River Mapocho a ſmall river of Chili, ri- 
fing in the Andes or Cofdillera mountains, 
and running weſtward by St. Jago the capi- 
tal of Chili, falls i into the Paciſic Ocean. 


LAKES. 
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, AI C H are the principal ties 2 
America ? 

A. The five great us in Canada; name- 
ly lake Superior, 360 miles long and 160 
broad, lake Michigan or Illinois, 200 miles 
long and 50 broad, lake Huron, 240 miles 
Jong and too broad, lake Ontario, 200 miles 
long and 40 broad, lake Erie, 120 miles 
long and 60 broad. Theſe all communi— 
cate, and between the two laſt is the tre- 
mendous waterfall of Niagara, the greateſt 
in the world. The water falls from a rock 
one hundred and forty feet high, and makes 
a noiſe like thunder, which is heard at the 
diſtance of 15 miles. There are alto ſeve- 
ral ſmaller lakes. 5 © 


— — 
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HICH are ibe. principal Araits 2 


A. The ſtraits of Belliſie, between New- 


foundland and New Britain. 

Hudſon's ſtraits between New Britain and 
the ifle of Good Fortune. 

The ftraits of Davis, between James's 


Hand and Greenland. Ez 
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The ſtraits of Bafin, between James's 1 
and Cumberland iſles. 

The ſtraits of Canſo, between Cape Bre- 
ton iſland and Nova Scotia. 

The ſtraits of Bahama or Guiph of Flori- 
da, between Eaſt Florida and the Bahama 
iſles. 

The ſtraits of Magellan, between Pat a- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego. 

The Windward Paſſage, between Cuba 
and . iſles. 


GULPHS AND BAYS. 


o HICH are the principa gulpbs 

and 2 E 

A. Baffins Bay, northweſt of Greenland. 

Hudſons Bay, north of Canada. 

James's Bay, which i is the ſouth part of 
Hudſon's Bay. 

Gulph of St. Lawrence, N. of Nova Scotia. 

Fundy Bay, in Nova Scotia. 
Sandy hoo Bay, ſouth of New Vork. 

C beſepeał Bay, in Maryland. 

Albemarle Sound, in North Carolina. 

Bay of Apalaches, ſouth weſt of Eaſt Flo- 
rid . 

The Gulpk of Mexico, lou of Florida 
and Louiſiana. 


i 
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The Bay of Campeachy, ſouth weſt of the 
gulph of Mexico. 
The Bay of Honduras, ſouth of the gulph 


of Mexico and eaſt of Yucatan. 


The Gulph of Venezuela, north of Terta 


Firma. 


The Bay of Fanama, ſouth of the hows 
of Darien, 


The Gulph of Darien, weſt of Terra 


Firma. 

The Bay of Chibouctou, a ſmall bay on the 
ſouth eaſt coaſt of Nova Scotia, where 
Hallifax the capital is ſeated. _ 

The Gulph of California, eaſt of Califor- 
nia. 

Nool a Sound in the Pacific Ocean. 


I 8 T H MU ss. 


QA RE there any iftbmus in A 
* The principal iſthmus is that of 
Darien, called alſo the Hmus of Panama, 


which unites North and South America. 
It is about ſixty miles broad, at the nar - 


roweſt part. 
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Q/ LVHIC 17 are the chief Ae of 


America? 
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A. The ſouthern part of Nova Scotia. 
5 Florida is a peninſula. 
i Tucatan in the gulph of Mexico. 
California on the weſtern coaſt of north 
America. 
South America is alſo a great peninſula. 


* 
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: Q/Y ICH are the principal Capes © 
A. Cape Sable in Nova Scotia. 
Cape Cod in New England. 
Cape May ſouth of New Jerſey. 
Cape Charles the ſouth pointof Maryland. 
'- __ CapelHatteras and cape Fear in N. Carolina. 
Cape Florida ſouth of Florida. 
Cape Antonia the weſt end of Cuba iſle. 
Cape 1Mayzi the eaſtern end of Cuba. 
Cape Francois in St. Domingo. 
Cape St. Auguſtine eaſt of Brazil. 
Cape &.. 2 point of California. 
Cape Blanco weſt of California. 
Cape Her the moſt ſouthern ca pe in Ame- 
rica. 


MOUNTAINS 


Wn I C H are the principal mountains © 
A. The 
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A. The Apalachian or Aligany mountains, 
an extenſive chain, running parallel with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and about one hundred 
and. fifty miles diſtant from it, extending 
from Florida to the river St. Lawrence. 
The Andes or Cordilleras, a chain of very 
large mountains, which run from north to 
ſouth, from the province of Quito in Peru, 
to the ſtraits of Magellan; being above 
three thouſand miles. They are aecounted 
the higheſt mountains in the world. There 


are alſo many mountains both in North and 
South America, named. according to the 


places they are fituated in. 


Q. How is Norih America bounded, Sc? 


A. North America is bounded on the norih 
by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean which divides it from Europe 
and Africa; on the ſouth and weſt by the 
Pacific Ocean or great South Sea. 

Q. A bat does Nortb America contain? 

A. North America contains, New Britain, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, New 
York, Penſylvania, New Jerſey, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Faſt and Weft Florida, New Mexico 
inc uding California, Louiſiania, and the 
Wet Indies: „ | 

Q Did nat ſame of ihe provinces of North 
America throw oF the yoke of Great Britain 4 
A. Yes, thirtcen provinces revolted, and 


declared themſelves to be free, ſovereign, 


K 4 and 


I 
E 
1 
1 
* 
1 


»„i„„ 8 


and independant ftates ; aſſuming the title 
of the N States of America. 


2 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Q HIC H are the thirteen provinces : ? 
A. They are as follows, 


United States. „ ie Towns, 
[New Hampſhire. n | 
2 Maſſachuſet's bay Bos TON 
a } Rhode iſland & ProvidenceNewport. 

z (Connecticut Ne London 
New York FE New York _ 
New ſerſey ues Perth Amboy 
Penſylvania _ Philadelphia 
Delaware „ eee 
Maryland „ 5 Aanapols. 
Virginia Willtamſburgh 
North Carolina. | Edenton _ 
South Carolina Charleſtown 
Georgia =>. avgnnpah. -. 

Allo Yerba | Pennington 

and Kentucky Lexington 


The government is democratical, under 
a Congreſs of deputies from the different 
Rates, who have an unlimited legiſlative 


power. 
NEW BRITAIN. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 


| Q H is New Britain bounded, Se? 
A. New Britain called Terra Labrador 
and Eſkimaux, is bounded on the north, by 
Hudſon's Straits; on the eaft, by the At- 
Jaatic Ocean; oa the ſouth, by the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence and Canada; and on the weſt, 
by Hudſon's Bay. It is ſubje& to Great 
Britain, and is a very cold country, inha- 
bited by favages who trade in ſkins of 
beaſts. | 28 


NA 


Q H is Canada lounded? 
A. Canada, 600 miles long, and 200 
broad is bounded on the north, by New Bri- 
tain, Tames's Bay, and New North and 
South Wales; on the eaſt, by the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, New England, New York, 
Penſylvania, and Virginia ; on the ſouth, 
by part of New York, Virginia and the ri- 
ver Miſſhihpi ; and on the weft, by the Paci- 
ſic Ocean. The climate is cold, but the 
foil very good, producing corn, fruits, to- 
bacco, &c. QuEBEc is the capital, ſeated 
| 5 on 
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on the river St. Lawrence; it belongs to 
Great Brisas. | 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


H is Nova Scotia bounded, Sc? 

A. Nova Scotia or Acadia, 400 miles long. 
and 300 broad, is bounded on the north by 
the river St. Lawrence; on the eaſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the ſouth by the ſame 
ocean and the Bay of Fundy ; and on the 
weſt by New England: It belongs to En- 
gland. The cold is very intenſe for ſome 
months, and the air foggy ; it is almoſt a 
continued foreſt, producing timber proper 
for ſhip building. HAL Trax on the Bay 
of Chihouctou, and AnNNaroLis RovAL, on 
the Bay of Fundy, are the principal towns. 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and New Britain, is: 
all that Great Britain is now poſſeſſed of, 
upon the continent of America. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


2 OW is New England bounded, Sc? 


A. New [HS 550 miles long, and 
200 
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200 broad, is bounded on the north eaſt by 
Nova Scotia ; ; on the north-weſt, by Cana- 
da; on the weſt, by Mew York > and on 
the eaſt and ſouth by the Atlantic ocean. 
PosTON is the capital, ſeated at. the bottom 
of a fine bay. 


The winters here. are very ſevere, the. 


ground being covered. with inow . the 


ſnios on the coaſt frozen up for ſeveral 


months. Ihe ſummers are ſhort, but very 
Hot. European corn- does not thrive here; 
but Indian corn is in high perfection, and 
makes the general food of the lower ſort of 
people. In the river Connecticut is a ſtrait 
of 400 Yards in length, and five in breadth, 


formed by two. ſhelving:mountains of ſolid 


rock : through this chaſm-paſſEsall. the wa- 
ter; in the. time of the floods, the velocity 
of this current is ſo great. and irreſiſtable, 


that lead, iron and curk are equally; forced. 


along on the ſurface with aſtoniſhing ſwift- 


ws. 


It is divided into four provinces, viz... 
Previnces. Chief Tens... Rivers. 


New Ham pſbire N. Portſmouth Salmon 
Maiſachuters Bay 


„ ie Bos ro Been Bay 
Rhode Iſland and 3 | 
Providence 8. Newport Nerraganſet Bay 


ConucRicut W. * London Thames 


NEW YORK. 
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NEW YO RK. 


82 Ho 22 is New York lounded, Ec? 


A. New York, 308 miles long, and 180 
broad, is bounded on the north, by Canada ; 
on the eaſt, by New England; on the ſouth, 


by New [erſey and the ſea; and on the 
weſt, by Delaware river, that ſeparates it 


from Penſylvania, and by lake Ontario. 
The capital is NEw Vokk; containing about 


15,000 inhabitants, ſeated on an eminence 
in an iſland, at the mouth of Hudfons ri- 


ver, called York iſland. This province. 


was colonized by the Dutch in 1609; and 
was called New Belgz. The Engliſh took 


it in 1664, and it was given to the Duke of 
York: hence it took its preſent name. 


New York enjoys a more happy tempera- 
ture of climate than New England; the ſoil 
18 extremely fertile, producing corn, flax, 


fruits, &c. in great abundance. It belongs 


to the united ſtates. 


New Vork is divided into ten counties, viz. 


Ceunties. Chief Towns. Rivers. EH 
New York New Yours Hos 
Albany Albany, © Hudſon's 
Ulſter None FF 


Dutcheſs None 
5 : | Orange 


N. 
— . go” | 8 —— 2 
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Counties. Chief Towns. Ri vers. 
Orange Orange Hudſon's 
Weſt Cheſter Weſt Cheſter, 6r Hudſens 
King's None 1 
Queen's Jamaica 

Suffolk Southampton 

Richmond Richmond 


NEW JERSEY. 
2H 0 is New Jerſey bounded, 2 
5 New Jerſey is bounded on the north, 

by New Vork; on the eaſt and ſouth, by the 
Atlantic Goran; and on the weſt, by Dela- 
ware Bay and river, dividing it from Pen- 
ſylvania. This province was colonized by 
the Swedes in 1639. It is commonly divi- 
ded into Eaft and Weſt Jerſey. The capi- 
tal of Eaſt Jerſey is Au BOY or PERTHAM- 
-BOY, ſituated at the mouth of Raritan river, 
which falls into Sandy-hook Bay. The ca- 
pital of Weſt Jerſey is BURL1xnGToN, ſeated 
on the river Delaware. It belongs to the 
united ſtates. . 
” * 


New Jerſey contains the following counties, 


Conni ies. Cubie, Towns. Rivers. 

= ( Middleſex PRERTHAM BO Raritan _ 
= | Monmouth None 5 
51 Eſſex Elizabeth Elizabeth Bay 
* Somerſet None 

2 


Bergen Bergen | Orerpiak 
5 | Burlington 


e 
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Couuties. 8 Cie Towns. Rivers. 

F Burl! uf on Burlington Delaware 
Glouceſter Glouceſter Heli ware 
Salem Salem | Salem 
+ Cumberland Hupewell | 

— Cape May None 

Hunterdon Trenton Delaware: 

1 Morris. 

Louſſex None 


PENSYLVANIA. 


H O HW is Penh vania- bounded, Ses 


4. Fenſylvania, 300 miles long, and 240 


bread, is bounded on the north by the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, and part of New 


Vork; on the eaſt by the river Delaware, 


which ſeparates it from New Jerſey and: 
Rew York, and partly by the can; on the 
ſouth by Maryland ; and on the weſt by lake 


Erie, the lands ſouth of it, anu by Mary- 


land. The capital is PullLA El PHI A, ſea- 
tcd at the confluence of the rivers Dela- 
ware and Schulkil, about 100 miles from 
the ſea, being the moſt beautiful city in 
America. This province was given in 1681 


to William Penn, à Quaker, for a debt due 


to his family from government, hence it 


obtained the name of Penſylvania. The. 


air of this cauntry is clear and ſweet ; the 
Winters 


hong a. 0 3 * 8 
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winters are very ſevere from December till 
March, but the ſummers are intolerably 
hot. It belongs to the united fates. 


Penſylyania contains the following counties, 


Countres. Chief Towns, R. vers. 
Philadelphia  PniLaDpeLentaDelawa'e and 
| Schulkil 
Cheſter Cheſter Delaware 
Bucks Newton | 
Berks Reading Sc tul &i 
Northampton Eafton | Dalauare 
Lancaſter Lancaſter | | 
York York Codorws. 
Cumberland Carliſle f 
Bedford | 


DELAWARE. 


ov HAT is ihe flate of Delaware? 
A. A province lying on the river Dela- 
ware, at the eaſtern ſide of Penſylvauia, 
and the weſt of New York. Itis one of 
the thirteen united ſtates of North America, 
and is a diſtin government, having a pre- 
ſident, council of nine perſons, and houſe 
of aſſembly of twenty one repreſentatives : 
the judges and other officers of ſlate, civil 
and military, are choſen by the reſident 
and general aſſembly. The chief town is 
NE WC ASTLE on the river Delaware. 1 
t 
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It contains the following counties, viz. 


Counties. Chief Teꝛonc. Rivers. 
Newoaaſtle NE was TLE Delaware 
Kent Dover Fones's Creek 


Suſſex Lewes Delaware Bay 


MARYLAND. 


Q. Hor is Maryland bounded &c. 

A. Maryland, 140 miles long and 135 
broad, is bounded on the north, by Pen— 
ſylvania ; on the eaſt, by her part of 
Penſylvania, and the ſea ; ; on the ſouth, by 
Virginia and the ſea; and on the weſt, by 
the Apalachian or Aligany mountains. The 
capital is ANNAPOLI1S, on the river Severn, 
in Cheſepeak bay. Ihe ſoil is very fertile 
and admirably adapted to the rearing of to- 
bacco, which is the ſtaple commodity of 
the country. It belongs to the united ſtates. 

Maryland is divided into two parts by the 
bay of Cheſepeak, viz. 1ft. the eaſtern, and 
2d. the weſtern diviſion, It contains the 
following counties. — 


1 


Counties, : Chief Towns, - Ni vers. 
Eaſt Diviſion. 

Worceſter Princeſs Anne 

Somerſet Snowhill 


Dorſet 
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Counties. - Chief Towns, Rivers. 
Dorſet |. Dorſet or Dor- | 
_ Cheſter | „ 
Talbot Oxford  Cheſepeak bay 
Cecil | | 
Queen Anne's Queen's town Cheſepeat bay 
Kent Cheſter Cheſter 
4 „„ Dien 

St. Mary's county St. Mary St. George's 
Charles | Briſtol  Patowmac 
Prince George Mafterkout 
Calvert Calverton Patuxent 
Arundel ANNAPOLIS Severn _ 
Baltimore Baltimore | Cheſepeat bay 
Frederic 


VIRGINIA. 


Q. Hon is Virginia bounded ? 
A. Virginia, 1000 miles long, and 240 
broad, is bounded on the north, by Penſyl- 
vania, and the land weſt of it ; on the north 
eaſt, by the river Patowmac, which divides 
it from Maryland ; on the eaſt, by the At- 
lantic ocean; on the ſouth, by North Caro- 
lina; and on the weſt, by the river Miſſiſſipi. 
This province was colonized by the Engliſh 
in 1606. The capital is WILLIAMSBURGH 
ſeated between James's and York rivers, 
near the mouth of Cheſepeak bay. Jamrs- 
Town on James's river, was formerly the 

principal town. : 
n 
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alſo flax, hemp, corn, and in many places 


In ſummer the heats are exceſſive, and. 
their winter froſts come on without the leaſt 
warning; to a warm day there ſometimes. 
tucceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening, 
as 10 freeze over the largeſt rivers. | 
Tobacco grows here in great abundance, 


a kind.of ſilk grows ſpontaneouſly, the fi- 
bres of which are as ſtrong as hemp. It be- 
longs to the united ſtates. 


Virginia is divided into 24 counties, viz. 


Counties. . Pariſhes. © Rivers. 
North Diviſion. 
Northumberland W incomoca 
Lancaſhire * Chriſt Church 
Weſtmoreland 
Richmond | 1 
Stafford Se. Pauls 
- Middle Diviſion. 
Effex Farnham 
Middleſex Chriſt Church 
Glouceſter Glouceſter Yrk 
King and Queen's | 
county Stratton 
King William's 
. county St. John's 
New Kent. St. Peter's * | 
Elizabeth Elizabeth. e ST 
Warwick Denby 
York York . 
Princeſs Anne Lynhaven _ Lyniater 
YN 
Norfolk 
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Counties. Pariphes. Rivers. 
South Diviſion. | 


Norfolk Elizabeth Elizabeth 

Nanſamund Chutakuk | 

Iſle of Wight Newport 

Surry Southwark 

Prince George Wayanoke Fames's 

Charles Weſtover James's 

Henrico Briſtol 

| James's Famestown and James c 
WrITIXVNHsBZURCH br. James's 

E. A Co. Acomac 


— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Q. How is North Carolina baunded, Sc.? 
A. North Carolina, 700 miles long and. 
380 broad, is bounded on the north, by Vir- 
ginia; on the eaſt, by the Atlantie ocean. ; 
on the ſouth, by South Carolina; and on 
the weſt, by the river Miſſiſſipi. This pro- 


vince was eſtabliſned in the reign of king 


Cbarles II. in the year 1683. The princt- 
al town is EpENTON on Albemarle found. 


Ihe chief produce is tobacco. It belongs to 


the united ſtates. 


_ North Carolina contains, 


Counſ ies. wy Chief To 1. 
Albemarle | _ EDENTON 


Bath 
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Counties. | Chief Towns... 
Bath Wilmington 
Clarendon (fart . 


The reſt of Clarendon is in South Carolina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


2H. O is South Carolina bounded, Sc? 
A. South Carolina, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina; on the eaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by Georgia ; 
and on the weſt, by the river Miſſiſſipt. 
This province was ſettled by the Engliſh in 
1603. The capital is CHARLESTOWN, 
one of the beſt built towns in North Ame- 
rica, with a good harbour; it contains ahqut 
2000 houſes, and 16,000 inhabitants. 
It is ſituated between two ſmall rivers 
called Aſhley and Cowper. The heat 
in ſummer is more intenſe than in Virginia; 
the winter is ſeldom fevere enough to freeze 
any conſiderable water; but ike all Ame- 
rican weather, it 1s ſubject to ſudden tran- 
ſitions from heat to cold, and from cold to 

heat. It belongs to the united ſtates. 
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South Carolina contains, 
Crunties. Chief Towns, Rivers, 
Clarendon (part) St, James 
Craven Chriſt Church 
Berkley 
Colleton CuALES TOWN Aſhley 69 Cowper 
Granville Port Royal Port Royal | 


GEORGIA 


2 OW ts "JE bounded ? 

A. Se eſtabliſned in the reign of 
George is bounded on the north, by 
South 3 on the eaſt, by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and part of the river Savannah, 


which ſeparates it from South Carolina; on 


the ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt Florida; and on 
the weſt, by the river Miſſiſſipi. The air of 


Georgia is extremely warm, but allayed by 


cool breezes. from the ſea. The capital is 
SAVANNAH, ON a river of the fame name. 
It belongs to the United States. 

The air of the Carolinas and Georgia 18 
mild and agreeable in winter, but very hot 
in ſummer. The ſoil is fertile, and pro- 

duces abundance of ſilk, honey, rice, corn, 
hemp, flax, cotton, olives, oranges, indi- 
go, ſaſſafras, pitch, tar, &c. There is a 
kind of tree lrom which runs an oil of extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary virtue for curing wounds; and a- 
nother, which yields a balin, little inferior 
10 that of Arabia. 


[| VERMONT. 


= 2H O is Vermont bounded ? | 

=_ A. Vermont, lately added to the United 
i| ſtates, is bounded on the North by Canada; 
if on the eaſt by the river Connecticut, which 
11 divides it from New Hampſhire; on the 
it ſouth by Maſſachuſets; and on the weſt by 
1 New * The chief town is BEN NING/“ 
| | TON, in a county of the ſame name, fitu- 
I ate in the ſouthweſt corner of the ſtate near 
1 the foot of the green mountain, It has a 
| number of elegant houſes, and is a flouriſh- 
. ing town. The fupreme legiſlative power 
. is veſted in a houſe of repreſentatives annu- 
41 ally choſen, who generally hold their ſeſ- 


ſions at Windfor. Vermont is divided into 
* ſeven counties, viz. Bennington, Rutland, 
ij Addiſon, * Windham, Chittendon, Orange 


and Windſor. 


KENTUCKY. 


i= O. hw ts Xena bounded ? 

A. The ſtate of KEN TUcxx is bounded on 
the north-weſt, by the river Ohio; on the 
weſt, by Cumberland river; on the ſouth, 
by North Carolina; on the eaſt, by Sandy- 
river, and a line drawn due ſouth from its 

ſource, 
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fource, till it ſtrikes the northern boundary 
of North Carolina. 
The capital is Lx IN rox, which ſtands 


on the head water of Elk-horn river. Here 


the courts are held, andthe buſineſs 4 the 
ſtate conducted. 

Kentucky was originally divided into two 
counties, Lincoln and Jefferſon. It has ſince 


been ſubdivided inio ſeven, which follow, 


Counlies. Chief Towns. 
Jefferſon Louisville 
Fayette LEXINGTON 

Pourbon 

Mercer Fo Harrodſtown 
Nelſon | Bardſtown 

Maddiſon 2 
Lincoln | 5 


Q. M hat is the Weſtern Territory ? 

A. Under this name is comprehended all 
that part of the United States which lies 
north-weſt of the Ohio. Bounded on the 
wett, by the river Miſſiſſipi; on the north, 
by the lakes; on the eaſt by Penſylvania ; 
and on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, by theriver 
Chio. -Containing above four hundred 
_ thouſand ſquare mules. 


EAST FLORIDA. 


* Hon, is Zaft Fleride leaded: Ke. e 
A. Eaſt 
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A. Fatt Florida 1s WET OW on the north, 
by Georgia; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic 


Ocean, and the gulph of Florida ; and on 
the ſouth and welt, by the gulph of Mexico. 
St. AUGUSTINE is the capital, ſituated on 


the ſea ſhore. The natives are of a red, 
copper colour, with long coarſe black hair, 


and without beards, like all the other natives 
of America except the Eſkimaux. It is ſub- 


ject to "—_ | 


— 


WEST FLORIDA. 


Q. Hor ; is Weſt Florida NEW; 2 

A. Weſt Florida is bounded on the north, 
by Georgia; on the eaſt, by Eaſt Florida; 
on the ſouth, by the gulph of Mexico; and 


on the weſt, by the river Miſſiſſi pi. Pr xs A- 


coll A is the capital, ſeated on the ſhore of 
the gulph of Mexico. Florida produces two 
crops of Indian corn a year; the inland 
parts are extremely rich and fertile; and 
pearls are found in great abundance on the | 
coaſts. It is ſubject to Spain. 

The two Floridu's were firſt colonized by 
the Spaniards, but ceded to the Engliſh in 
1763. In the year 1783, they were reſtored 
to Spain. The produce is rice, corn, indi- 


go, ambergris, oranges, the cabbage tree, 
cotton, e wine and ſilk, & G. 


NEW 


AMERICA. 


NEW MEXICO. 


H OW is New Aich bounded, Ge 9 
A. New Mexico or New Granada, is 


on the eaſt, by Louiſiana ; on the ſouth, by 


California. Sax TA Fe is the capital*town, 


ſeated on a branch of the Rio del Norte, 


which runs into the gulph of Mexico. This 


country is in general extremely beautiful 


and pleaſant, being agreeably varied with 
plains interſected by rivers, and adorned 
with gentle eminences covered with trees. 
It belongs to Spain. 


New Mexico contains, 


Diviſions. Chief Towns, Rivers. 
N. E. New Mex- | 
* 1C0 proper Santa Fe AK, del Morte 
8. E. Apacheira St. Antonia 
8. Sonora Tuape Sonora 
W. California | 
peninſula Loretto Sea coaſt 


CALIFORNIA. 


2 California? 
2 1 A. California 


bounded on the north, by unknown lands i 


Old Mexico and the Pacific ocean ; and on 
the weſt, by the Vermeil ſea, or gulph of 


94 
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A. California is a large peninſula, lying 
to the weſt of New Mexico, to which it be- 
longs, and ſeparated from it by the gulph 
of California. This country is very fine, 
but ſubject to great heats in ſummer. In the 
inland parts are plains of ſalt, quite firm 
and clear as cryſtal. There alſo falls in the 
morning a great quantity of dew, which 
ſettling on the roſe-leaves, candies, and be- 
comes» hard like manna, having all the 
{ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its 
whiteneſs. The principal towns are St. 
_Juan and LokETTo, on the fouth-eaſt coaſt. 


MEXICO ox NEW SPAIN. 


Ho is Old Mexico bounded c. ? 
A. Old Mexico, or New Spain, 2000 miles 
long, and 600 broad, is bounded on the 
north, by New Mexico; on the north-eaſt, 
by the gulph of Mexico and the North ſea ; 
on the ſouth-eaſt, by Terra Firma; and on 
the ſouth and weſt, by the Pacific ocean. 
The capital is Mex1co, ſeated on an iſland, 
in the middle of a ſpacious lake, acceſſible 
only by cauſeways of a conſiderable length. 
It is the reſidence of the Spaniſh viceroy, and 
one of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid cities in 
Me world. The two principal ſea ports for 
trade are Acapulco, and Vera Cruz. The 
| „ | country 
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country is mountainous, intermixed with 
rich valleys, which produce fruits, ſugar, 


and cochineal in the greateſt plenty and per- 


fection. There is alſo abundance of gold 
and filver, for the fake of which the Span- 
iards treated the natives with the greateſt 
cruelty imaginable. Cochineal 1s a ſpecies 
of inſeQ, which is very valuable in medi- 
cine and manufactures. 


Mexico is divided into three Audiences, vis. 


Audiences, Chief Tewns. Rivers. | 

Galiciz or Gua- Guadalajara Barania cr St, Ja- 
dalajara | EL | 

Mexico proper Mexico L. of Mexico 

Guatimala Guatimala Guatimala 


LOUISIANA. 


4% How is Louiſiana baunded, &c.? 
A. Louifianais bounded on the north, by 
Canada; on the eaſt, by the United States; 


on the ſouth, by the gulph of Mexico; and 


on the weſt by New Mexico. It is a very 


fruitful country, abounding with all the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, and agreeably tuated be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold. It 
produces excellent timber, a great yariety 
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of the richeſt fruits, alſo hemp, flax, to- 
bacco and indigo in great abundance. 

Ie capital is NEW ORkLEANS, which 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the river Miſſiſſipi, 
105 miles from its mouth. In the year 
1788, this city was almoſt wholly conſumed 
by fire, in the ſpace of five hours. The 
greater part of the white inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. This country was ſettled 


by the French, who poſſeſſed it until the 


year 1763, when it was ceded to the king 
of Spain, to whom it now belongs. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


2A OW is South America bounded ? 


AH. South America is bounded on the 


north, by the Atlantic ocean; on the eaſt, 
by the Southern ocean, which ſeparates it 
from Africa; on the ſouth and weſt,- by the 
Pacific ocean ; and on the north-weſt, by 


the Iſthmus of Darien. This great country 


was formerly governed by its own kings, 
called Incas, until 1533, when the north 
and weſt part came under the dominion of 
Spain. 'The conqueſt was begun with 250 
foot, and 60 horſe, under Pizarro, Almag- 
ro, and Lucques, who effected the enter- 


prize with a degree of barbarity and trea- 
chery, 


a TEA 
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chery, which will ever be a diſgrace to the 
Spaniſh nation. The northern parts of this 
great peninſula are extremely hot, and the 
ſouthern intenſeiy cold. 

Q. What does South America contain? 

A. South America contains, Terra Firma, 
Peru, Amazonia, Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay. 
or La Plata, Chili, and Terra Magellanica., 


TERRA FIRMA. 


0 H is Terra Firma bounded? 
A. Terra Firma, 1400 miles long and 
| too broad, is bounded on the north, by the 
North ſea, which is a part of the Atlantic 
ocean; on the eaſt, by the ſame, and Gui- 
ana ; on the ſouth, by Amazonia, and Pe- 
ru; and on the weſt, by the Pacific ocean, 
and New Spain. : 1 5 
The principal city is PAN AMA, on a bay 
of the ſame name, in the Iſthmus of Darien, 
The extreme heats raiſe the vapour of the 
ſea, producing ſuch dreadful rains, as to 
threaten a general deluge, a great part of 
the country being continually flooded, ren- 
ders the air unwholeſome. The ſoil is won- 
derfully fruitful. A curious animal is found 
here, called the Sloth, (named in deriſion, 
twitt Peter.) He never ftirs unleſs com- 
EFF pelled 
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pelled by hunger, and is ſaid to be ſeverat. 
minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will 
| blows make him mend his pace. Monkeys 
are numerous here and very miſchievous. 
The natives fiſh for pearls. Terra Firma 
belongs to Spain, and the eftabliſhed reli- 
gion is the Roman Catholic. It is divided 
into nine provinces, viz. 1 


** 


Provinces. Chief Towns. Rivers. 


Terra Firma Me- PANAMA Bay of Panama 
per or Darien and Porto Bello Worth Sea 
Carthagena Carthagena North Sea 


St. Martha St. Martha Vortb Sea 
Rio de la Hacha Rio de la Hacha Meth Sa 
Venezuela Maracay bo G. of Venezuela 
Cumana Cumana 6. of Caraccas 
New Andaluſia | | 
or Paria St. Thomas Oronots 
New Granada Santa Fe de Bo- 
oa © @ Magdelena 
Popayan Popayan br. Mugdt lena 


. 


Q. Ho is Peru bounded ? 

A. Peru, 1800 miles long, and 500 broad, 
is bounded on the north, by Terra Firma ; 
on the eaſt, by Amazonia, and the Andes 
or Cordillera mountains ; on a: * by 

OR Chili; 
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Chili; and on the weſt, by the Pacific o- 
cean. It never rains in Peru, and they hard- 
ly know what thunder and lightning 1s ; 
but gentle dews ſupply the want of rain, 
and produce the greateſt fertility. Peru is 
remarkable for its gold and filyer mines, 
and for producing that invaluable medicine, 
called the Peruvian or Jeſuits bark, ſo well 
known in Europe. 
Liu is the capital of Peru, and of the 
whole Spaniſh empire in South America. It 
is watered by the river Rimac. The wealth 
of this city is ſo great, that when the vice- 
roy made his public entry into it, the inha- 
bitants to do him honour, paved the ſtreets 
with ingots of ſilver. It belongs to Spain, 
and the eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman 
Catholic. 1 


Peru is divided into three Audiences, viz. 


Audiences. Chief Tewonss Rivers. | 
N. Quito Quito —CGuallabanba. 
Mid. Lima or 
Los Reyes LI MAX Ki mac 


8. Los Charcas Potoſi 


re 
5 


A MAZ ONIA. 


a: Huw 1. 4nczoia loundes? 
a A. Amazonia 
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A. Amazonia, a country of great extent, 
but very little known, lying in the middle 
of South America; it is about 1200 miles 
long, and 960 broad, and is bounded on 
the north, by Terra Firma and Guiana; on 
the eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean and Brazil; 
on the ſouth. by Paraguay or La Plata ; . and 
on the weſt, by Peru. 

The great river Amazon, wooded to 
be the greateſt in the world,) paſſes through | 
it. In the rainy ſeaſons it overflows its 
banks, and waters and fertilizes the adja- 
cent country. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe to 
explore this country, but few of the adven- 
turers ever returned. 

The fair ſeaſon here is about the time 
of the ſolſtices, and the wet or rainy ſea- 
ſon, at the time of the equinoxes. The 
trees and fields, are verdant all the year. 
The ſoil is extremely rich, producing corn, 
fruits, timber of various kinds, tobacco, 
ſugar, canes, cotton, &c. The foreſts are 
ſtored with wild honey, deer, wild fowls 
and parrots ; the rivers and lakes abound 
with fiſh of all forts; but are much infeſt- 
ed with crocodiles and water ſerpents. 

The Indian nations inhabiting thjs exten- 
five country are very numerous ; the banks 
of almoſt every river are inhabited; by a dit- 
ferent people, who are governed by petty 
ſovereigns, called Caciques ; theſe are dit- 

— 
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tinguiſhed from their ſubjects by coronets 
ot beautiful feathers. They are 1dolaters, 
and worſhip the images of their ancient he- 
roes. In their expeditions they carry their 
gods along with them. The frſt diſcovery 
of this country was made by Orellana, who 
coming from Peru, ſailed down the river 
Amazon to the Atlantic ocean. He obſerv- 
ed on the banks of the river, companies of 
women in arms, and from thence called the 
country Amazonia, or the land of the Ama- 
zons; and gave the name of Amazon to 
the river, which formerly had been called 
Maragon. 


GUIANA. 


7 > How is Guiaza bounded 2 
A. Guiana is bounded on the north and 
eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, 
by Amazonia; and on the weſt and north- 
weſt, by the river Oronoko, which divides 
it from Terra Firma. The inland parts are 
inhabited by ſavages, who build their houſes 
in trees. The French poſſeſs a part of the 
coaſt, which is called Cayenne, or Equinoc- 
tial France, extending about 240 miles a- 
long the coaſt, and near 300 within land. 
CAYENNE is the capital town, 
L 5 ä 
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The Buch have another part called Su- 
rinam, or Dutch Guiana, north-weſt of the 
French part; SURENAM is the capital. In 
Guiana there is a perpetual fpring, and ſu- 
gar canes grow here in great abundance. 
The Torporific Eel is found 1n the rtvers, 
which when touched either by the hand, 
or by an iron rod, &c. communicates a 
ſhock like that of electricity. 


BRAZIL. 


> How: 25 Brazil bounded ? 

> Brazil, 2500 miles long, and 700 
broad, is bounded on the north, by the 
mouth of the river Amazon, and the At- 
lantic ocean; on the eaſt, by the ſame o- 
cean; on the touth, by the mouth of the 
river La Plata; and on the weft, by Ama- 

zonia, and Paraguay. _— 

St. SALVADOR is the capital; on the bay 
of All Saints. It is the reſidence of the 
viceroy. The air is hot but healthy, the 
ſoil fertile and produces more fugar than 
any other part of the world. It is remark- 
able for Brazil wood of great uſe in dying 
red, and belongs to Portugal. The eſtab- 
lithed religion is the Roman Catholic. Lit- 


tle of this country is known except the 
_ © coaſts; 


I 
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coaſts ; the inland parts being fill poſſeſſed 
by the natives. 


PARAGUAY. © 


Q. Ho is Paraguay bounded ? 

A. Paraguay or La Plata, 1500 miles 
long, and 1000 miles broad, is bounded on 
the north, by Amazonia ; on the eaſt, by 
Erazil; on the ſouth, by Patagonia; and 
on the weſt, by Chili and Peru. ; 

The principal towns are Bu8Nos AYRES, 
on the river La Plata, about 200 miles from 
its mouth; and ASSUMPTION, on the river 
Paraguay, in the heart of the country. 

_ "the air is good, but ſomewhat moiſt, 
and inclined rather to cold than heat. This 
country is famous for the herb Paraguay, 
which grows only here; the infuſion of 
which is drank in all the Spaniſh provinces 
of South America, inſtead of tea and cho- 
colate. Moſt of this country is ftill inha- 
bited by native Americans. The Jeſuits 
have been indefatigable in their labours to 
civilize them, and have met with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs. It is ſaid that near 400, ooo fami- 
lies ſeveral years ago were ſubject to the 
Jeſuits, living in obedience and awe, bor- 
dering on adoration, yet procured without 
any violence or conſtraint whatever ; but 
| : In 
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in 1757, the Jeſuits were ſent out of Ame- 
rica, by royal authority, and their ſubjects 
were put upon the ſame footing with the 
reſt of the country. ER 


Paraguay contains fix provinces, viz, 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. Rivers, 

- «+: Eaſt. | 
Paraguay proper ASSUMPTION Paraguay: 
Parana St. Anne Parana 
Guaira Cividad Real Parana 
Uraguay Los Reyes Urvaica 

| South. | 
Tucuman St. Jags Rio Dulce. 


Rio de la Plata ButNnos AxAEs La Plat a 


— — 
* 


. 


Q. Hors is Chili bounded ? 

A. Chili, 1200 miles long and 500 broad, 
is bounded on the-north, by Peru ; on the 
eaſt, by Paraguay or La Plata; on the ſouth, 
by Patagonia; and on the weſt, by the Pa- 
cific ocean. St. Jaco is the capital, ſeated 
on the river Mapocho, at the foot of the 
Cordilleras or Andes mountains. There is 
no part of the world more favoured wẽitli 
the gifts of nature, in climate, ſoil and 
produce, Gold is found in every . 
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This province belongs to Spain; the coun- 
try is free from lightning, and although 

thunder is frequently heard, it is far up in 
the mountains. Spring begins in Auguſt, 
Summer tn November, Autumn in Febru- 
ary, and Winter in May. It is entirely free 
from all kinds of ravenous beaſts, poiſon- 
ous animals and vermin ; not even ſo much 
as a fly is to be found here. 

Chili is divided by the Andes into two 
parts, viz. eaſt and weſt. | 


Diviſions, Chief Towns, Riwers. 
: St. Jaco | Maproch) 
W. Chili proper Baldivia Baldivia 
| Imperial Canten 
E. Cuyo or Cu- St. John de Fron- 
tio tiera 


PATAGONIA. 

H is Patagonia bounded?“ 

A. Patagonia or 'Terra Magellanica, be- 
tween 7 and goo miles long, and between 
2 and 300 broad, is bounded on the north, 
by Chili; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic o- 
cean; on the ſouth, by the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan; ; and on the weſt, by the Pacific o- 
cean, or great South ſea. - The inhabitants 
are ſaid to be a gigantic race ; of a copper 

| colour, f 
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colour, like the reſt of the Americans ; 


with coarſe black hair and no beards. The 
country as far as known, which is very lit- 


tle, is repreſented to be bart᷑en and inhoſ- 
pitable, full of high mountains, which are 
covered with ſnow moſt of the year. The 
ſtorms of wind, rain and ſnow here are ter- 
rible. The government and religion of this 
country are unknown. 1. 


AMERICAN ISLES. 


GV. HI CA are the principal iſlands 
of America! ? 

A. Between the two continents of Amer- 
ica lie a multitude of iſlands, called the 
WesT InDiEs. Beſide theſe, there are ſe- 
veral valuable ifands, 1n other parts of A- 


merica. 


Q. To what powers do theſe iſlands belong ? 
A. They belong to five European powers, 


viz. Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland 


and Denmark. 
To Great Britain belong Newfoundland, 


Jamaica, Cape Breton, Falkland's or Ma- 
touine iſlands, St. John's, Bahama or Lu- 


caya iſlands, Dinas, Granada and the 
Grenadines, St. Vincen » Barbadoes, An- 


tigua, 
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tigua, St. Kitts, Anguilta, Barbuda, Ne- 
vis, Mont ſerrat, and the Bermudas or Sum- 
mer iſlands, Tobago, &c. 

To Spain belong Cuba, part of Hiſpani- 
ola or St. Domingo, Terra del Fuego, Por- 
to Rico, Trinidad, Chiloe, Margaretta, 
Juan Fernandes iſlands, Gallipago's iflands 
and Tortuga, e. 

To France belong part of Hiſpanio- 
la or St. Domingo, Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
St. Lucia, Deſeada, St. Bartholcmew, Ma- 
riegalante, St. Pierre and Miquelon, &c. - 

To Holland belong Curaſſou, St. Martins, 
St. Euſtatia, and Saba. 

To Denmark belong Santa Cruz or St. 
Croix, St. John's, and St. Thomas's ifles. 


BRITISH AMERIC AN ISLES. 


a \ / HAT iflands lt to great Bri- 
tun? Beginning with the largeſt of them. 

A. Some of the largeſt American iſlands 
belonging to great Britain, are thoſe ſituated 
near Hudſon's Bay, viz. James's I. Cum 
berland J. Good Fortune J. Walſingham J. 
Southampton I. King Charles's I. North 
Main I. with many ſmaller; but on ac- 
count of the coldneſs of the climate, and 
barrenneſs of the ſoil, they are but little 
known, I ſhall therefore begin with the 

largeſt 
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Jargeſt iſland, on which the Ann have 
made betten in America. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, is computed to be 
about 300 miles long and 200 broad. This 
iſland is ſituated eaſt of the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and is larger than the kingdom 
of Ireland in Europe. The cold in winter 


is very ſevere, attended with fogs, and al- 


moſt continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet. 


Ihe heat in ſummer is alſo violent. It is 


2 reer N 
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chiefly valuable for the great fiſhery of cod, 
carried on upon thoſe ſhoals, called the 
banks of Newfoundland. The capital town 


is PLACENTIA, on a bay of the ſame name. 
JAMAICA 1 is the next in extent, and the 


moſt important of our iſlands in America; 
fituated to the ſouth of Cuba. It is 140 


miles long and 60 broad. The air is very 
hot, and the ſoil fertile; but ſubject to 
earthquakes, lightning and thunder. Sugar 
and rum are the moſt valuable productions 
of this iſland, which alſo produces ginger, 
pepper, mahogany, cedar, tndigo, 'and all 
kinds of fruits. PoxT RoyaL was former- 
ly the capital, until it was ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake in 1692. KixcsTos, a little 
to the eaſtward of Port Royal is now the 
principal town, but the feat of the govern- 
ment is St. Zago de la Vega, or Spaniſh town 
near Kingfion. 

CAPE BRETON, about 110 miles hone: 
and various in breadth. This ifland, ſeated, 

between 
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between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
is a cold barren place, and of conſequence 
only, becauſe it commands the entrance in- 
to the gulph of St. Lawrence. Lov1sSBURG 
is the capital. - 
FALKLAND's or the MALOUINE IS. 
_ LANDS, are ſituate at the extremity of 
South America, near the eaſtern entrance 
into the flraits of Magellan. The Engliſh 
have FoRT GEORGE and JASON'S TOWN near 
each other, at Port Egmont on Saunders's 
iſſe, north of the weſtern or great Malouine. 
they are of ſome importance to. veſſels go- 
ing round C ape Horn, and very little "0G 
being in fo cold a climate. 

St. JOHN's ISLE, about 60 miles in 
length, in the gulph of St. Lawrence, is 
much more pleaſant and fertile than Cape 
Breton, or Nova Scotia; and was called the 
granary of Canada. When it was taken by 
the French, ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps were 
found in the governor's houſe. CHARLOTTE 
Town 1s the capital, ſeated on Hillſboro bay. 

The BAHAMA or LUCAYA ISLES, 
{ſituated north of Cuba and St. Domingo, are 
ſaid to be five hundred in number; ſome 

of them are only mere rocks, but twelve 
are large and fertile. They are moſtly un- 
inhabited. The inhabitants gain much by 
the wrecks of ſhips, which frequently hap- 
pen in this labyrinth of rocks and — 

The 
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he capital town is NAss Au, on the iſland 


of Providence. 


DOMINICA, about 38 miles long and 
36 broad, ſituated between Mariegalante & 
Iartinico, is ſo called from its being dil- 
covered by Columbus on a Sunday. The 


oil is thin and rears coffee better than ſu- 


gar. It has a bay called Prince Rupert's, 

which is one of the moſt capacious in the 

Weſt Indies. The principal towns are 
HARLOTTE Town, and RosEaAUu. 

| GRANADA, about 66 miles round, is 

ſituated ſouth-weſt of St. Vincent's and 


produces ſugar, coffee, tobacco and indigo. 
A lake on the top of a hill, ſupplies it 


plentifully with fine rivers. On the north 
lide of it are a number of ſmall iſlands, 
_ the Grenadines or Grenadilles, which 


yield the ſame produce. St. GEORGE is the 


capital town. 
Sr. VINCENT, about 60 miles in com- 
paſs, lying to the weſt of Barbadoes, is ex- 
tremely fruitful, well watered, and produ- 
ces ſugar, tobacco and indigo. KINGSTON 
is the tal town. .. 
| BARWADOES, about 3o. miles long and 
20 broad, is the moſt eaſtern of all the Ca- 
_— iſtes, and in general a level country, 
producing ſugar, rum; cotton, indigo, and 


ginger. It is the moſt healthy iſle of any in 
theſe parts, and remarkable for the produc- 
Lion of Barbadoes tar, which riſes out ary 

earth, 


— 
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earth, and ſwims on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. BRIDGE Tow is the capital. 

ANTIGUA or ANTEGO, about 60 miles 
in compaſs, to the north of Guadaloupe, is 
of a circular form. The inhabitants ſuffered 
greatly for want of water, being obliged to 
ſave the rain water in ciſterns, and to fetch 
it from other iſlands ; but they have lately 
diſcovered ſprings. The chief produce 18 
ſugar. St. ſouNn's is the capital town. 

ST, CHRISTOPHER's, commonly called 
ST. KITT's, lies north-weſt of Antigua. It 
has its name from the famous Chriſtopher 
Columbus who diſcovered it, and is near 
26 miles long and 7 broad. There are high 
mountains iu the middle, from which rivu- 
lets run down. The air is good and the ſoil 
fruitful, but it is ſubje to dreadful hurri- 
canes, too well known in the Weſt Indies. 
The chief produce is ſugar, cotton, ginger, 
indigo and fruits. The capital town is 
BassE TERRE. 

ANGUILLA, or Snake ifland, ſo called 
from its ſhape, winding ſomewhat in the 
manner of a ſnake, lying north-weſt of St. 
Chriſtopher's, is woody but perfectly level, 
and the climate like that of Jamaica. It is 
about 30 miles long and g broad. The in- 
habitants, who are not numerous, apply 
themſelves io huſbandry and feeding cattle, 
with which it abounds. 

BARBU DA, 20 miles long and 12 broad, 

ſituate 
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ſituate to the north of Antigua, is a fruit- 


ful iſle. The inhabitants are employed in 
huſbandry, and raiſing freſh app for 


the uſe of the neighbouring iflands. 


NEVIS, to the ſouth-eaſt of St. Kitt's, 1s 
a ſmall, but very fruitful ifle, being about 
18 miles round. It has but one mountain, 
which is in the middle, and covered with 
trees up to the top. Here are ſprings of 


freſh water, and a hot bath, nearly of the 


ſame nature as thoſe of Bath in England. 
The principal produce is ſugar. CHARLES- 
TOWN is the capital. 


MONTSERRAT, lying ſouth-weſt of 
Antigua, is about 18 miles in circumference, 


it is a very fertile and pleaſant iſle, produc- 
ing fugar, &. The mountains are alſo 


covered with cedar trees; the val ies are well 
watered and fruitful. PLyMoUTH is the 
capital town. 
The . BERMUDAS or SUMMER IS- 
LANDS, are a cluſter of very ſmall iſſands, 
above three hundredin number, placed near- 
ly in the form of a ſhepherd's crook, and 
turrounded with rocks which render them 
almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers. I hey lie 
in the Atlantic ocean, about five hundred 
miles eaſtward of Carolina. The air is pure 
and temperate, and the inhabitants have 


plenty of fleſh, fiſh and vegetables. St. 


GEORGE is the capital town, fituated in the 
principal land, which 1 is of the ſame name, 


TOBAGO, 
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TOBAGO, lies north-eaſt of Trinidad, 
and 1s about 7o miles in compaſs. The 
climate is not ſo hot as might be expected 
ſo near the equator. It is ſaid to lie out of 
the courſe of thoſe hurricanes, that have 
ſometimes proved ſo fatal to the other Weſt 
Indian iflands. The ſoil is good, producing 
cotton, ſugar, fruits, &c. SCARBOROUGH 
1s the principal town. | 

To theſe may be added a part of the 
Virgin iffands, lying eaſt of Porto Rico, 
viz. Bieque or Crab iſland, Tortola, Virgin 
Gorda or Spaniſh Town, Vandyke's, Coo. 
per's, Peter's and Anegada; alſo Redonda, 
between Nevis and Montſerrat. 


SPANISH AMERICAN ISLES. 


Q. HAiſlauds belong to Spain? 

A. CUBA, to the ſouth of Eaſt Florida, 
is the largeſt iſland in America, and ſuppo- 
ſed to have the beſt ſoil for ſo large a place. 
it is about ſeven hundred miles in length, 
and generally about ſeventy in breadth. It 
produces all the commodities known in the 
Weſt Indies; but (from the want of hands, 
together with the lazineſs of the Spaniards) 
not in ſuch quantities as miglit be expect- 
ed. HAVANNAH 1s the capital. 


HISPANIOLA or: St. DOMINGO, 426 
| miles 
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miles long, and 124 broad, was at firſt poſ- 


teſted by the Spaniards alone ; but now the 
French have the weſtern and moſt valuable 
part, leaving the eaſtern to the Spaniards. 
Thisifland is agreeably diverſified with hills, 
vallies, woods, and rivers. Ihe European 


cattle, are ſo multiplied here, that they run 


wild in the woods, and are hunted for their 
hides and tallow. This 1s reckoned to be 
the beſt and moſt fruitful iſland in the Weſt 
Indies, and perhaps in the world. The 
capital of the Spaniſh part is St. DoMI NGo, 
on the river Oz##1na, and that of the French 
part is Care FRaAxcors, or Le Cap. 
TERRA PDT. FUEGO, ſituated to the 
ſouth of the ſtraits of Magellan is full of 
mountains which are always covered with. 
ſnow ; ſome of them are volcanoes, from 
which the iſland is called the Land of Fire. 
The inland parts are very little known. 
PORTO RICO, about 120 miles long, 
and Go broad, ſituated to the eaſt of St. 
Domingo, 1s fertile and well watered with 
ſprings and rivers. The face of the coun- 
try is beautifully diverſified with woods, 
vallies and plains; but the iſland is un- 
healthy during the rainy ſeaſons, It had 


gold, until the Spaniards ſtripped it of its 


ealth. PorTo Rico is the capital town, 
in a little ifland on the north fide. and 
Joined to the main iſland by a cauſeway. - 
| TRINIDAD, 
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TRINIDAD hing ſouth of Granada, a: 


bout 62 miles long and 45 broad, is an un- 
healthy but fruitful iſle. It is very often 
covered with thick fogs. The northern 
part is mountainous, and there is plenty of 
wild hogs, fiſh, towl and fruit. St. lo- 
SEPH'S on the river Carone, is the capital 
town. 

CHILOEF, to the weſt of Chili, is {ub- 
ject ro ſtorms, eſpecially in March. CasTRO 
is the capital town. 

MARGARETTA, about 45 mi'es long, 
and 18 broad, lies north weſt of Trinidad. 
This iflahd being always verdant, affords 
a moſt agreeable pro! ſpe, and abounds in 
paſtufe, fruit, &c. but there is a ſcareity 


of wood and water. MACANGO 1s the 


capital town. 
JUAN FERNANDESISLES. Two moſt 


beautiful but uninhabited islands, ſituate to 


the weſt of Chili; famous for being the re- 
ſidence of Alexander Selkirk, ſor above 
four years; whoſe adventures were after- 


wards publiſhed, under the name of Robin- 


ſon Cruſoe. 

'GALLIPAGO's ISLES. A cluſter of 
uninhabired iſlands. ſituated on both ſides 
of the equator. and to the weſt of Quito. 

TORTUGA, about 30 miles in circum- 
ference, lies to the weſt of Margaretta, it 
is uninhabited, but produces vaſt quanti- 

ties 
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their eggs upon the ſandy bays, from 
whence this iſland has its name. | 

1here is another iſland of this name be- 


longing to the French, and ſituate north 


. W. part of Hiſpaniola. 
Sr. KAT HERINE's ISLAND, 27 miles 
long and 6 broad, on the ſouthern coaſt of 


Brazil, formerly bel onged to the Portugueſe, 


but in the year 1777, was taken by the 
Spaniards. The ſoil is luxuriant, ſponta- 
neouſly producing fruits of many kinds, 
and the ground is almoſt covered with one 
continued foreſt of trees of a perpetual 
verdure. The water of this iſland and of 
the oppoſite continent 1s excellent, and 
keeps at ſea as well as the water of the 


Thames. 
The other Spaniſh iNands are ſo ſmall, 


as not to be worth mentioning. 


FRENCH AMERICAN ISLES. 
TL W HAT iſlands belong to France, be- 


: ginmng with the largeſt ? 


A. HISPANIOLA or ST. DOMINGO is 
425 miles long and 124 broad. The French 
poſſeſs the weſt, and moſt fruitful part of 
this beautiful iſland, before deicribed. The 
capital 


yan vp. F771 OP 


capital of the French part is Cars FRAN- 


is divided into two paris by à ſtrait, called 


capital town. 


in the vallies. It is partly hilly and partly 


1 


li 
1 
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cors, or LE Cap. 
 MARTINICO ſouth of Dominica, is a- 
bout 60 miles long, and about 130 in com- 
pals. The inland part is hilly, from whence 
roceeds on every ſide, a number of rivers. 
The produce is much the ſame as in the 
neighbouring iflands ; but ſugar is the prin- 
ctpal commodity. ForT RoyAatL is the ca- 
pital, and the reſidence of the governor of 
all the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. _ 
GUADALOUPE, 45 miles long, and 
38 broad, is ſituated north of Dominica. It 


1 
1 
1 
11 
1 
| bel 
17 
: 
. 


the ſalt river, and is ſaid to be the beſt of 
the Caribbee iſles, the ſoil being exceeding. 
good, and well watered every where. A 
kind of cinnamon grows here, called baſ- 
tard cinnamon. There is alſo a burning 
mountain, from which proceeds clouds of 
black ſulphureous ſmoke, mixed with ſparks 
of fire. Bassu TERRE in the ſouth, 18 the 


Les SAINT ES, a fmall iſland, between | 
Guadaloupe and Dominica. = 
ST. LUCIA, to the ſouth of Martinico, 
is about 23 miles long, and 12 broad. The 
ſoil is extremely rich and fertile, eſpecially 


conſiſts of plains well watered with rivulets, 
and furniſhed with timber. ANTIENT ForT 
1s the capital. — 
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DESEADA or DESIRADE, about 16 
miles long, and two broad, is frequently 
the firſt land that is made in failing to the 
Weſt Indies. From this iſland the diſtinc- 
tion between the leeward and windward 
iſles i is formed. The wind between the tro- 
pics. blowing always nearly from the eaſt, 


ſirade, lie to the leeward ; and all the iſ- 


lands to the eaſt and ſouth, lie to the wind- 


ward of ſaid-iſle, and are naninated ac- 
cordingly. 

. BARTHOLEMEW, to the north of 
St. Kitt's, is a very ſmall iſland, about fit- 

teen miles round, and has a good harbour. 


MARIEGALANTE, about 16 miles long 


and four broad, is ſituate north-eaſt of 
Dominica. It produces the uſual commo- 


dities of the other es, but is in want of 


water. 
'To theſe may be added the iſles of St. 
"Piarre and Miquelon, fituated ſouth. of New- 


foundland. 


: Theſe, and a few more of no con ſequence, 
are all the iſlands that the French pollels in 


nerica. 
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DUTCH AMERICAN ISLES. 


N WHAT land; belong 40 the States of 
Holland? 
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all the iſlands to the north and weſt of De- 
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A. CURASSOU. or  CURACCAQ, 32 
miles long, and 10 broad, near the coaft of 
Terra Firma, and north-eaſt of the gulph 
of Venezuela, is rather barren, and depend- 
ent upon the rains for its water. The har-- 
bour is one of the worſt in America, and 
the principal trade is in ſugar and ſkins. 
Cu x Asso is the capital. 

B ONAIRE or BUENAYRE, about 50 
miles round, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 
Curaſſou, and ARUBA on the weſt, are 
inconſiderable in themſelves, and are only 
appendages to Curaſſou, being chiefly em- 
ployed in raiſing cattle and other proviſions. 

ST. MART IN's, about 42 miles in com- 
paſs, to the north of St. Euſtatia, has nei- 
ther harbour, nor river, but ſeveral ſalt 
Its. | 

Sr. EUSTATIA, weſt of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, is only a mountain, about 29 miles 
in compals, riſing out of the ſea, in the 
form of a ſugar loaf; This iſland is healthy, 
but ſubject to terrible thunders, earthquakes 
and hurricanes, which laft, generally hap- 
pen in Auguſt and September: 

SABA, is a very ſmall iland, about 173 
miles in compafs, weft of St. Euflatia, 
pleaſant and fruitful, and inhabited by a 
ew Dutch families from St. Euſtatia, who 
ae almoſt all ſhoe-makers. 


M2 


DANISH AMERICAN ISLES. 


Q. WHAT Iſlands belong to Denmark ? 
A. SANTA CRUZ or Sr. CROIX, the 
largeſt of them, is a ſmall and unhealthy 
ifland, about 30 miles long, and 8 broad, 
ſituate to the ſouth-eaſt of Porto Rico. 

ST. JOHN's, lying north of Santa Cruz ; 
and ST. THOMAS, a very inconſiderable 
iſle, about 15 miles in pals, to the 
eaſt of Porto Rico. 

From the foregoing account it appears, 
that the Dutch and Danes ſcarcely deſerve 
to be mentioned among the proprietors of 


Ame rica. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


. WHAT Wands, Sc. Have been dj 4 


vered by the lateſt nauigators? 
A. The late diſcoveries of the Ruſſians, 


have conſiderably 'augmented our know- 
\ ledge of the globe; and thoſe made by our 
| own navigators, much more. They are as 


follow. 
THE NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


HIS conſiſis of ſeveral groups of ſmall 


iſlands, about 45 in number, be- 
_ +4ween 


ILY d Io 
T 


which they are very dexterous. 
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tween the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſkatka, and 
the weſtern coaſt of America, comprehend- 
ing the Aleutian iſles, the Fox iſſands. &c. 
and are inhabited by a robuſt and hardy 
race of men. 
The SANDWICH ISLES, 12 ir num- 
ber, are ſituated in the Pacific ocean. The 
largeſt of them, viz. The iſland of Own v- 
HEE 15 remarkable for being the place, where 
captain Cook was barbarouſly murdered by 
the natives. It lies in longitude 155 degrees 
weſt, and latitude 20 degrees north. _ 
OTAHEITE, or KING GEoORGE's Is- 
LAND, Is ſituated in 179 40“ ſouth latitude 
and 1490 25“ weſt longitude; in the South 


fea, eaſt of the Society's iſles. It conſiſts of 


two peninfulas joined by an iſthmus. The 


Toll is remarkably rich and fertile, and the 


iſland is ſuppoſed to contain two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, including women and 
children, who are remarkable for their 
cleanlineſs, waſning their whole bodies three 
times every day. Their chief employment 
is making cloth of the bark of trees, fine 
and coarſe matting,. and baſket-wark, at 


— — 


The SOCIETY's ISLES. 


' CLUSTER of iflands, about 12 in 
number, in the South ſea, diſcovered 


by 
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by captain Cooke, lying to the weſt of Ota- 
Bheite. The principal are Huh EINE, UL I- 
TEA, Or AHA, Bol ABO. A, TuBar and Mau- 
"4 UA. The inhabitants are larger made, and 
nore ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite. The 
women are fairer, and both ſexes appear 
leſs timid, and leſs curious than the people 
f that ifland; thaugh in their dreſs, lan- 
uage, and almoſt every other circumſtance 
ey are the ſame. 
| OHE FEROA. This land is. ſituated i in 
the latitude of 220 27 ſouth, and in the 
longitude of 1500 47' weſt from Greenwich, 
lying 1 in the Pacific ocean, fouth of the So- 
ciety's isles. It is about 13 miles in circuit, 
and rather high than low, but neither ſo 
opulous nor fertile, as ſome of the other 
islands in theſe ſeas. The inhabitants are 
luſty and well made, and browner than 
thoſe of Otaheite. Their chief weapons 
are lances made of hard wood, ſome of 
them near twenty feet long 


| 


he FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


O called by captain Cooke, on account 
of the friendſhip which appeared to 


1ubſiſt among the inhabitants, and from 
their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. This 
cluſter conſiſts of more than twenty islands, 
lying in the Pacific ocean, to the ſouth-weſt 
af the rie s isles; and at about 170 de- 
grees 
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grees of weſt longitude, and 20 degrees | 


of ſouth latitude. The principal if- 
lands are AN NAMOORA, TonGATABOO, and 
Eooa. Taſman the Dutch navigator for- 
merly ſaw three of theſe isles, Which he 
called New. Amſterdam; Rotterdam and 


Middleburgh. This cluſter when viewed 


from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the 
moſt beautiful proſpects in nature. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


\HIS country, firſt diſcovered by Taſ- 
man, was ſuppoſed to be part of a 


ſouthern continent; but from the di ſcover- 


ies. of captain Cook, who failed: round it, 


is found to conſiſt of two islands, divided 


by a ftrait, four or five leagues. broad, cal- 
led Cook's ſtraits. One of theſe islands is 


mountainous, rather barren and but thinly 


inhabited; but the other, is much more 


fertile, and of a better appearance, having 


foreſts of vaſt extent; and near four hun- 
dred plants have been found in it, which 
have never been deſcribed by the natural- 
iſts. The inhabitants ..are-ſtout, robuſt, 
and equal in flature to the largeſt Europeans, 
to whom they have generally behaved in a 
very hoſtile manner, when viſited by them. 


The NEW HE BRI DES. 


Als name was given by captain Cook: 
to a clufler of islands in the South 


* 
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a, norih weſt of the Friendly isles, and 
eaſt of the north eaſt part of New Holland. 
The moſt northerly of theſe, was ſeen by 
Quiros, and by him named TIE RRA DEL 
EsPIRITVU SANTO. From that time it was 
poſed to be a part of a great ſouthern 


co NITA, which has been fully confuted 
by captain Cook. This clufter is ſituated 
between 14 and 20 degrees ſouth, and be- 
tween 166 and 170 degrees caſt, and con- 
ſt of about eighteen islands. 


Queen CHARLOTTE's Iſlands. 


- CLUSTER of islands, 3 to the 
north of the New Hebrides, conſiſt- 
ing of eight, to which names are siven; 
an ſeveral ſmaller. 


NEW CALEDONIA. 
ITUATED in the South Ses, to the 
8 ſouth weſt of the New Hebrides, and 
not far diſtant from them. It was dicover- 
ed by captain Cook, and is about two hun- 
dred and ſixty miles long, but its breadth 
is not very conſiderable, nor any where ex- 
ceeds thirty miles. The inhabitants are 


ſtout, tall and well proportioned; of a 
a or dark cheſnut brown. | 
1 +0 WO 
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A few leagues diſtant, are two ſmall iſ- 


lands called the IsLANn.D. of PIN ES, and Bo- 


TANY ISLAND. 


NEW HOLLAND. 


HTS country is of a much larger extent 
than anv other. that does not bear the 


nume of a continent, and is found to be a 


prodigious island. The inhabitants are na- 


ked ſavages, and not numerous, of a mid— 
dle ſtature, extremely active, and.their ſkins: 


of a chocolate colour, but their features are 
not diſagreeable. Their food is fiſh, fowl, 
vams, fruit, and the ficſh. of a beaſt called 


the Kangaroo. Their weapons are ſpears 


. 


orlances, which they throw with great force 


and dexterity: Nhe) alſo uſe ſhields made 
of the bark of tr es. On the eaſtern ſhore 
between 34 and 38 degrees of ſouth latitude, 
is a place called TE Bay, where the 
Engliſh lately made a ſettlement, but not 

finding the place ſo good as they expected, 


they have removed to- Port . Zackſon, a few 


leagues northward. The eaſtern coaſt of this 


great country is called N South Wales. 


NE W GUINEA. 


ITUA TED in the Pacific Ocean, to the 
north oi New Holland, is a long, nar- 
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row island. The country is a mixture of 
mountains and valleys, interſperſed with 
o roves of various trees. The natives are 
like thoſe of New Holland already deſcrib- 
ed. 1 | | 


NEW BRITAIN, 

N island lying to the north of New 
Guinea, containing many hills, and 
abundance of trees Jo the eaſtward of 
New Britain, and in the ftraits dividing it 
from New Guinea on the ſouth, and from 
New Ireland on the north, are many is- 


lands, which are ſaid to be very fertile, and 
to abound with plaintains and cocoa-nut 


NEW IRELAND. 
YING to the north of New Britain, 
is about two hundred and ſeventy 
miles long, but in general very narrow. The 
mhabitants are black, and woolly headed, 
like the negroes of Gumea, but have not 
their flat noſes and thick lips. The ſoil is 
very fruitful and capable of producing all 
the neceſſaries of life. 


The 
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The ADMI RALTY ISLES. 


_ Cluſter of islands, lying to the 3 
_ weft of New Ireland, one of which is 


| called: NE w HANOVER. 


TERRA INCOGNITA, on 
UNKNOWN COUNTRIES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great diſ- 
coveries that have been made, and 
the various improvements in Geograph Y, 
that have taken place, ſince the firſt voyage 
of Columbus; there remain countries ei- 
ther abſolutely unknown, or very ſuperfi- 
cially ſurveyed. ; 


I N AFRICA. 


Scarcely any part af it is known, but the 
ſea coaſts, and even theſe imperfectly. 


IN AMERICA. 


An Nox ru AMERICA, Labrador or New 

Britain, New North and South Wales, Now 

Denmark, &c. are very little known to us. 
All 
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NEW DiscoveRits. 


at vaſt tract, weſt of the Britiſh ſetile- 
from Canada, and tlie lakes weſt- 
to the Pacific Ocean, are : pertcaly 
ven to us. 


SouTH- AMERICA, Guiana, 8 


he equator, to- the eighth degree of 
Jatitude, is unknown except a slip a- 
ne coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, 
e Dutch at Surinam have made. ſome 
nents. 

> country of 8 has never 
horoughly diſcovered, though fituat- 
tween Peru. and Brazil, and. every. 
navigable, by the great. river Ama- 

d its branches. | 


n 
— at the ſouthern extremity. 


of America, is almoſt unknown, and gene- 


rally r 
ble co 


epreſented as a barren and inhoſpita- 
untry. 
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Geographical Obſervations. 


HE latitude off any place is equal 
to the elevation of the pole above 


the 1 of that place, and the elevati- 


on of the equator is equal. to the comple- 


ment of the latitude; that is, to what the 
latitude wants of go degrees, 


2. Thoſe places which. lic on the equator, i 


have no latitude, it being there that the la- 


titude begins; and. thoſe: places which lie: 


on the firſt meridian. have no longitude, it 


being there that the loagitude begins. Con- 


ſequently, hat particular place of the earth, 
where the firſt meridian interſects the equa: 
tor, has neither longitude nor latitude. 

3. All places of the earth do equally en- 


joy the benefit of the ſun, in reſpect of time, 


and are equally deprived of it. 


4. All places upon the equator have their 


days and nights equally long, that is, .12 


hours each, at all times of the year. For 


although the ſun declines alternately, from: 
the equator towards the north and towards. 
the ſouth, yet as the. horizon of the equa- 


tor cuts all the parallels of latitude and de- 


clination in halves, the ſun muſt alwa 2 
continue above the horizon for one hal 
"diurnal 


. 
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diurnal revolution about the earth, and for 


the other half below it. 
5. In all places of the earth between the 


equator and the poles, the days and nights 


are equaliy Jong, viz. 12 hours each, when 
the ſun is in the equinoctial: for, in all 
elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees 
(which 1s the greateſt) one half of the equa- 
tor or equinoctial will be above the horizon, 


and the other half below it. 


6. The days and nights are never of an 


equal length at any place between the equa- 


tor and the polar circles, but when the ſun 
enters the ſigns Y Aries and Libra. For 

in eyery other part of the ecliptic, the eir- 
cle of the ſun's daily motion is divided into 
3. o unequal parts by the horizon. 

7. Thenearer any place is to the equator, 
the eſs is the difference between the length 

of the days and nights in that place ; and 

the more remote, the contrary. The cir- | 


cles which the fun deſcribes i in the heaven 


every 24 hours, . cut more nearly e- 
qual j in the former cate, and more unequal- 


ly in the latter. 


8. In all places lying upon any given par- 


allel of latitude, however long or fhort the 


day and night be at any one ot theſe places, 
at any time of the year, it is then of the 


fame length at all the reſt; for in turning 


the globe round its axis (when rectified ac- 


cording to the ſun's 5 deettnation) all thefe 
Pacer 


WS. 


places will keep equally long above or be- 
low the horizon. 
9. The ſun is vertical twice a year to e- 


very place between the tropics ; to thoſe 


under the tropics, once a year, but never 


any where elſe. For, there can be no place 


between the tropics, but that there will be 
two points in the ecliptic, whoſe declination 


from the equator is equal to the latitude of 


that place; and but one point of the eclip- 
tic, which has a declination equal to the 
latitude of places on the tropic which that 
point of the ecliptic touches; and as the fun 
never goes without the tropics, he can never 
be vertical to any place that lies without 
them. . 


10. In all places lying exactly under the 


polar circles, the ſun, when he is in the 
neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above 
the horizon without ſetting, becauſe no 
part of that tropic is below their horizon. 
And when the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, 
he is for the ſame length of time without 
riſing; becauſe no part of that tropic is a- 
bove their horizon. But, at all other times 
of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in 
other places; becauſe all the circles that 
can be drawn parallel to the equator, be- 


tween the tropics, are more or leſs cut by 


the horizon, as they are farther from, or 
nearer to that tropic which is all above the 


horizon: and when tlie ſun is not in either 


of 
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of the tropics, his diurnal courſe muſt be 
in one or other of theſe circles. 

11.. Toa places in the northern hemiſ- 
phere; trom the equator to the polar cir- 
cle, the longeſt day and: ſhorteſt night is. 


when the ſun is in the northern. tropic ; and 


the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when 
the ſun is in the ſouthern tropic; becauſe 
no circie of the ſun's daily motion is ſo 
much above the horizon, and. fo little below 


it, as the northern tropic and none ſo lit- 


tle above it, and ſo much below it as the ſou- 
thern, In the {ſouthern hemiſphere the: 


contrary. 


12. In all: places between: the polar cir 
cles and the poles, the ſun appears for ſome 
number ot days (or rather diurnal revoluti- 
ons) without ſetting; andiat.the oppoſite 
time of the year without riſing; becauſe 
ſome part of the ecliptic never ſets in the 
former caſe, and: as much of: the oppoſite 
part never riſes in the latter. And the 
nearer-. unto, or the more remote from the 
pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhor- 
ter 1s the ſun's nme preſence or ab- 
ſence. 
13. Ifa ſhip ſets out from. any port, nd 
ſails round the earth eaſtward-1o-ths ſame: 


port again, let her take what time ſhe may 


10 do it, the people in that ſhip, in recko- 
ning their time, will gain one compleat day 


at. their return, or count, one da) mors- 


Ml all: 
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than thoſe who reſide at the fame port; be- 

cauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diur- 
nal motion, and being forwarder every eve- 
ning than they were in the morning, their 
horizon will get ſo. much the ſooner above 
the ſetting ſun, than if they had kept for 
a whole day at any particular place; and 
thus, by cutting off a part proportionable 
to their own motion, from the length of e- 
very day,. they will. gain a-compleat day of 
that ſort at their return; without gaining 
one moment of abſolute time more than is 
elapſed during their courſe, to the people 
at the port. If they ſail weſtward, they 
will reckon one day leſs than the people do, 
who reſide at the ſaid port; becauſe by 
gradually following the. apparent diurnal 
motion of the ſun, they will keep him. each 
particular day ſo much. longer above their 
horizon, as anſwers to that day's courſe ; 
and thereby, they cut off a whole day in 
reckoning, at their return, without loſing 
one moment of abſolute time. 

Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the 
ſame time from any port, and ſail round the 
globe, one eaſtward and the other weſt - 
ward, ſo as to meet at the ſame port on any 
day whatever, they will differ two days in 
reckoning their time, at. their return. If 
they ſail twice round the earth, they will 
differ four _ if rien then ſix, . 


THE 


| 
| 
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Of the Ternps TRIAL Gl oB. a 
PROBLEM I. 
T he diameter of a globe berry given, to find 


its ſurface in ſquare, and its fohidrty in cubit 


re, 


ULTIPLY the diameter by the cir- 
cumference, and the product will give 
firſt; then multiply the ſaid product 


by one fixth of the diameter, and the pro- 
duct of that will give the fecond. 


PROBLEM II. 
To find the' lalitude of a place. 
Bring the place to the graduated fide of 


the braſs meridian: and the degree of the 


meridian 


. 
2 8 r 


8 „ . ; 
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meridian exactly over the place, is the lati- 
tude required, reckoned from the equator. 


If the place be in the northern hemiſphere. 


the latitude will be north: but if in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, it will be ſouth. 

Hbat is the latitude of Dublin; Rome; 
ihe Cape of Good Hope; Cape Horn 2 


PROBLEM III. 
Ti 0 find the longitude of a place. 


Bring the given place to the meridian, 
and the degree of the equator which. is cut 
by the meridian; is the Jongttude required, 
reckoned from the firſt meridian. If the 


place be eaſtward of the firſt meridian, the 


longitude will be eaſt: but if weſtward, 


it will be weſt. On moſt globes the firſt. 


meridian paſſes through London. 
What is the longitude of Boſton, Conflanti- 


nople, Pekin in Chino, and King ſton in Jans. | 


icu. 


PROBLEM IV. 
The longitude and latitude given, to find the 


place, 


Seek on the equator, the given degree of 
longitude, and bring it to the meridian ; 
then count from the equator, en the mert- 
dian, the degree of latitude given, towards 
the north or ſouth pole, as the latitude is 
either north or ſouth : the point under this, 
is the latitude required. 
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PROBLEM V. 
The longitude of any place being given, to 


find all thoſe places that have the ſame long i- 


tude, and conſequently the ſame hours, 


ring the given place to. the meridian ; 
and all thoſe places which lie under the 
fame ſemicircle of it, from the north to the 
fouth pole, have the ſame longitude with. 
the given place; and when it is noon; or 
any other hour, at one of thoſe places, it 
is the ſame at all the reſt. 

What places have the fame Jangitade wvith 


Du in? 
PROBLEM VI. 


88 be latitude of” ary place r- given, to. 
find all thoſe places that have the ſame latitude, 
and: conſequently the- ſame Seaſons, and length 


| ” days and nights... 


Bring the given place to the meridian, 
and make a mark exactly above it; then 
turn the globe round: on its axis, and all 
places. which paſs under the ſaid 


mark; have the ſame latitude with the giv-. 


en place, together wath the ſame ſeaſons, 


and. length. of days and nights. 


Wha Places haveihe ſame latitude with London: £ 


 PROBLE M VII. 
To find ihe difference of latitude between any 


7a laces. 


re are two variations, VIZ; 


1ſt. If 
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1ſt. If the latitudes be both north, or 
both ſouth, ſubtract the leſſer latitude from 
the greater, and the remainder is the differ- 
ence ſought. 
| 2nd. If one place he ſituated north, and 
the other ſouth of the equator, then add 
their latitudes together, and their ſum is 
the difference of latitude required. 
I/ hat is the difference of latitude between 
Dublin and Conſtantinople? Alſo, between 
London and the Cape of Good Hope? | 


PROBLEM VIII. 


To find the difference of W between 
any io places. 


Here are alſo two variations, viz. 

3ſt. If the places both lie eaſt, or bath 
weſt of the firſt meridian; find the longi- 
tude of each place, and ſubtract the leaſt 
from the greateſt ; the remainder is the dif- 
ference of longitude fought. 

.2nd. If one place be caſt, and the other 
weſt of the firſtmeridian, then add their 
longitudes together, and the ſum is tlie 
difference of longitude ſought. 
M hat 1s the difference of longitude, between 
Peterſburgh and Pekin? Aijo, nn Rome 
and Boſton ? 


PROBLE M IX. 
Two places leing given on the globe, to find 


the true diftance between them. 
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Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant 
of altitude over both the places, and the 
number of degrees intercepted between 
them, will be their true diſtance from each 
ather ; reckoning every degree to be 69 


uſe 


the 


tain 


required, 


give 


| Engluh miles. 
| Or, extend a pair of compaſſes from one 
| place to the other, and apply the ſame to 


equator ; the number of degrees con- 
ed in that extent, will give the diftance 
which multiplied by 6g7, will 
their diflance in Engliſh miles. 


Hi hat is ihe diſtance from London to Con- 


ſtaminople? 


aifta 
theo 
Ata 

B 
ridi 
of t 


ie ſaid place; 


PROBLEM 1 


place being given on the globe, and its true 
ce from a jecond place; 10 find thereby all 
her places of the earth, that are at the ſame 
ce from the given place. | 

ing the given place to the brazen me- 
n, and elevate the pole to the latitude 
then fix the quadrant of 


altitude in the zenith, and reckon upon the 
quagrant, the given diſtance, provided it 
be under go degrees (otherwiſe you muſt 


mark 
ing t 
roun 
place 
deſire 


the ſemicircle of poſition) making a 
where the reckoning ends, and mov- 
he ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle quite 
d, upon the ſurtace, of the globe; all 
s pailing under that mark, are thoſe 
oy | 
Cr, 
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Or, extending a pair of compaſſes to the 


given diſtance, fet one of the points in the 


ven place as a center, and move the other 
round ; all the places over which it paſ- 
ſes, are at the ſame diftance from the given- 


place. 


| Rome that Dublin is? 
„„ 


The hour being given at any place, to find 
what hour il is in any other part of the world. 


Bring the given place to the meridian, 


and ſet the hour index to the given hour; 
then by turning the globe, bring any place 
to the meridian, and the index will point 
to the hour at that place. 


Apen it is lo clock in the morning in 
Dublin, what hour is it at Rame, Pekin and - 


Boſton: 2 


Hhen it is 4. 4'clack in the afternoon in Dul- 


lin, what hour is it in the above places! 
PROBLEM XII. 


The bour of the day or night in any place 
| being given, to find thoſe places of the earth. 
where it is either noon, midnight, or any other 


particular hour at the ſame time. 
Bring the given place to the meridian, 


and ſet the horary index to the given hour; 


then turn about the globe till the index 


n at * upper XII. and obſerve what 


plan 


What places are at the Ae diflance from 
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5 are exaQly under the upper ſemicir- 
f the meridian, for in them it is noon 


e time given. Turn the globe about 
the index points at the lower XII. 
all the places that are under the upper 
circle of the meridian will have mid- 
t at the ſame time. In the ſame man- 
may be found thoſe places that have 
other particular hour at the time giyen, 
aoving the globe until the index points 
he hour deſired, and obſerving the 
es that are then under the brazen meri- 


PROBLEM XIII. | 
find the ſun's place in the the at any 

he month and day being given, look 
the ſame upon the wooden horizon; 
over againſt the day you will find the 
icular ſign and degree in which the 
is at that time, which ſign and degree 
g noted in the cli iptic, the fame is 
ſun's place at the time deſired. 
hat is the ſun's place for the 167% of Mo, 
he Toth of November 2 


PROBLEM XIV. 


be ſun's place in the ecliptic being given, 
d the day of the month. : 


aving the ſun's place given, ſeek it on 
wooden” horizon among the ſigns; and 


again 
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ngainſt the degree found, you have in the 
calendar the day of the month required. 
H/hat day will the Jun be i in 10e 234 of 
Comin? 
| PROB L E M "RV, 
To find the declination of the Jun, for any | 


given day. | 
Having found the ſun's place in the EC- 
liptic on the globe for the given day, bring 

it to the brazen meridian, and obſerve 
what degree of the meridian ſtands over it, 
for that is the ſun'sdeclination for aid day, 
reckoned from the equator: 

A bat is the declination of the fun for. tbe 
19th of April, and the 26th of November F ? 


PROBLEM XVI. 


To retlify the globe for the JE of any 
7 | 

If the place be in the northern kemiſ- 
phere, elevare the north pole; but if in the 
louthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole, 
as many degrees as the place is diſtant 
from the equator; ſet the meridian exactly 
north and fo uth by the mariner's compaſs ; 
then bring the place to the upper part of 
the meridran, and the globe will be ell 
fed for the latitude. 
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PROBLEM XVII. 


7 rei the glebe for the ao ht 


After rectifying the globe for the latitude, 
faſten the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, 
or. higheſt point of the meridian, at the de- 
gree of latitude the place is ſituated in; 
and it will repreſent the zenith of that place 
in the heavens. 


| PROBLEM XVIII. 
To rettify the globe for the ſun's place. 


Iripg the Tun's place found on the ecliptic 
to the meridian, and ſet the hour index to 


the upper XII. or noon, and the globe will 
be rectified for the ſun's place. 


PROBLEM XIX. 


| „ find the length of the day and night, in any 
* e of ihe earth at any time. 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude 

of the given place; find. the ſun's place 
in the ecliptic, at that time, which being 
brought to the eaſt ſide of the horizon, ſer 
the horary index at noon, or the upper XII. 
and turning the globe about until the ſun's 
lace touches the weſtern ſide of the horizon, 
look on the horary circle, and whereſoever 
the index pointeth, reckon the number of 
Hours between the ſame, and the upper fi- 
ure of XII. for that is che length of the 
day, 
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5 day, the complement whereof to 24 ce 
is the length of the night. 
Hat is the length of the preſent er In Pe- 
terſburgh and Madrid ? 


PROBLEM XX. 


The month. and day being given, to tell what 
other day of the year will be of the ſame length. 


Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic for 
the given day to the meridian ; mark the 
degree of the meridian which lies exactly 
over it, with chalk, this will be the degree 
of the ſun's declination, or his diftance from 
the equator for the given day; turn the 
globe about, till ſome other degree of the 
ecliptic comes under the ſaid mark ; then 
look on the horizon for the day of the 
month which anſwers to the degree of the 
ecliptic then under the meridian, which 
will be the day required. 
hat day will be of the Jang length rh 
the 24th of April? 


PROBLEM XXI. 


To know by the globe, the length of the long - 
ei and ſhorteſt days and nights, in any 1 
of the world. 


Elevate the pole according to the uiituile 
of the given place; bring the firſt degree of 
Cancer if in the northern, or Capricorn if in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide of 
the horizon; and ſetting the horary index 

N 2 at 
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at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 
Cancer if north, or Capricorn if ſouth, 
touches the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and 
then obſerve upon the horary circle, the 
number of hours between the index and the 
upper XII. reckoning them according to the 
motion of the index, for that is the length 
of the longeſt day,*the complement whereof, 
is the length of the thorteſt night. As for 
8 day and longeſt night, they are 
only the reverſe of the former. | 

bat +5 the length of the longeſt day in Pe- 
| erſturg, Dublin and Grand Cairo? 


PRO BLEM XXII. 


To find the length of the longeſt days, on all 
be parallels of latitude in ihe northern bemiſ- 
Pbere at one View. 


Bring the firſt * of Cancer to the 

*meridian, and elevate the north pole 235 
degrees; keeping the globe in that poſition, 

-obſerve how many meridional ſpaces of fif- 

teen degrees each, are contained between the 

points where any propoſed parallel cuts the 

L horizon, for fo many hours will the length 
. of the longeſt day be, to all places on that 
5 parallel; if it be required to tell to a 
| greater nicety, reckon. 4 minutes of time 
tor each degree, and one hour for every fif- 
teen degrees, which will give the length 
of the longeſt day exactly in any place. 


Ihe length of the day at any time HONOR, 
4EqG- 
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ted from 24 hours, will give the length of 


the night. | 
In like manner tke length of the longeſt 


day in all places of the ſouthern hemiſphere 


may be found, by bringing the firſt degree 


of Capricorn to the meridian-; elevating the 
proceeding as 


ſouth pole 23 degrees, and 
<fore mentioned. The reaſon why the be- 
ginning of Cancer is uſed for the northern 
hemiſphere is, becauſe when the ſun enters 
Cancer, he makes the longeſt day to all pla- 
ces in that hemiſphere ; and the reaſon why. 
the beginning of 
other is, becauſe when the ſun enters Capri- 
corn, it is then the longeſt day in the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere.. | 


PROBLEM XXIII. 


Capricorn is uſed for the 


The latitude of a place: being given, 1o find 


what climate it is in. 


By the 21ſt problem find the length of the 
longeſt day; ſubtract 12 hours from it, 
which is the length of the day on the equa- 
tor conſtantly; the number of hours remai- 


ning being doubled, or turned into half 
hours, gives the number of the climate the 


place is ſit uated in. N 
Find for Dublin, Msſcow and Liſbon. 


PROBLEM XXIV. 


To find on: what point of the compaſs any 
ane Place bears from another. 


Br ing.. | 


2 
* 
f 

* 


from 
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ring one of the places to the meridian 
and elevate the pole to the latitude thereof; 
fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith; 
turn it until it cuts through the other place; 
it will ſhew on the horizon, the point 
of the compaſs, on which the latter bears 
the former. 
"hat is the bearing of None from Dublin 8 


PR OB LEM XXV. 
ind the angle of poſi tion of places, or the 


angle formed by the meridian of one place, and 


a great circle paſſing through both places. 


aving rectified the globe for the latitude 
and zenith of one of the given places, bring 
the ſaid place to the meridian, then turn 
the quadrant of altitude about, until the 
tiducial edge thereof cuts the other place, 


Z and the number of degrees upon the hort- 
20n, contained between the ſaid edge and 


the meridian, will be the Nn of Pon | 
lought.. 

Hhat is the angle of poſition between Dul- 
lin and Rome © 


PROBLEM. XXVI. 


To find the antaci of any place. 


Bring the given place to the meridian, 
and obſerve its latitude ; if it be north, count 
as many degrees from the-equator towards 


the ſouth pole, as the place hath latitude 
north, and the point where the reckoning 


ends 
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ends, 1s the place of the antœci. If the Li- 
ven place is in ſouth latitude, count as ma- 
ny degrees from the equator towards the 
north, as the place is ſouth, which will 
give the antœci. 


Find the antæci of Dukes, 
PROBLEM XXVII. 
To find the periaci of any place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meri- 
dian, and make a mark with chalk exactly 
over it, ſetting the horary index to one of 
the X1P S. no matter which; then turn the 
globe half round, untif the index points to- 
the oppoſite XII. and the point under the 
chalk mark, is the place of the pericci re- 
quired. 

Find the Periari of Dublin: 


PROB LEM XXVIE. 
To find the antifodes to. any, place. 
Bring the given place to the-meridian, 


and find its antaeci, on the ſame meridian,. 


but on the oppoſite fide of the equator, e- 


qually difiant from it; make a mark with 


chalk over the place of the antœci and ſet 
the horary index to XII; then turn the 
globe half round, till the index points to 
the oppoſite XII. and the point under the 
chalk mark, is the place of. the antipodes 
required. 


N Find 
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; "Ind the Antipodes »' Dublin. 5 
PROBLEM XXIX. 


7 find the beginning and ending of the cre- 
lum or twilight. 


Rectify the globe for the latitude and ze- 
nith; mark the ſun's place with chalk, 
bring it to the meridian, and ſet the index. 
” 2 at noon. Turn the globe eaſtward, 

s alſo the quadrant of altitude, until the 
01 place cuts the quadrant, in the 18th de- 
pred below the horizon, on the eaſtern ſide ; 
the/index will then ſhew the time when the. 
twilight commences in the morning. Turn 
the Globe and quadrant weſtward, until the 
ſun's place cuts the quadrant, in the 18th 
degree below the horizon, on the weſtern 
{ide ; then will- the- index ſhew. the time 
when the evening twilight ends. 

At what hour will.ibe morning twilight be- 

and the evening 1wilight end, on the 16th 

February; alſo on the 27ih of Auguſt, in. 
Dub WY 


P'ROBEEM XXX. 


Br ng ths given place to the meridian, 
and ectify the globe for the latitude ; bring 
n's place in the ecliptic to the meridi- 


and. ſet the hour. index to noon ; then 
S move. 
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move the globe till the ſun's place touches 
the eaſtern edge of the horizon, and the 


index will point to the hour of ſun riſing on 


that day; then:iturnthe globe until the ſun's 
place touches the weſtern edge of the hori- 


zon, and the index will point to the hour of 


ſun ſetting on ſaid day. 


At what hours will the ſun riſe and jet, 071 


the 1h. of June in Dublin, 2 
| PROBLEM XXI. 


The month and aay being given, 10 find upon 
wat point of the compaſs ite ſun then "uy: 


and ſetteth in any place. 


E evatè the pole according. to tlie latitude 


of the place, apd finding the ſun's place in 


the eclipiic for the given day, bring the ſame 
io the eaſtern ſide of the- horizon, and it 
will ſhew: the point of the compaſs upon 


which he then riſeth. Turn the globe weſt- 


ward, till 'the ſun's place coincides with the 
weſtdrn fide of the horizon, and it will ſnew 
on ſaid circle, the exact point of his ſetting. .. 
On what points of the Compajs, will the fun: 
riſe, and ſet, in Dublin on the 2&th.of. April? 


PROBEEM: XXXIE 


The hour of the day. or night being. given, 
te find thoje places of the globe, lo which the ſun 


1s in themeridiamat that particular time. 


Bring the place you are in to the brazen 


meri- 


given e turn go globe till the index 
points at the upper XII. Which. done, fix 
the globe in that fituation,.and obſerve what 
places are exactly under the upper hemiſ- 
phere of the- brazen. meridian, for thoſe are 
laces deſired. 
bat places have the fun on their meridian, 
it Is 5 0 Clock: in the mes, in Dub- 


PROBLEM. XXXIII. 


"he month and day Being given, 10 Sod 
places on the globe, to which the ſun, 
45 on the f Hall be vertiral o on that: 


Thee ſart's oak in the eeliptie ng found, | 
bring the: ſame to the brazen meridian; on 
which: make a fmall mark. with: chalk, ex- 
actly above the fun's place. Which done, 
turn the globe, and thoſe places which have 
the ſun vertical: in the enn orf that 
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day, and mark it on the meridian with 
chalk ; bring the given place to the meri- 
dian, and {et the index to the given hour; 
turn the globe till the index points to 12 at 
noon, and the place on the globe which 
ties under the mark of the ſun's declination, 
has the ſun then vertical. vi 
Mere is the ſun vertical when it is four 
4 Clock in the afternoon at Dublin, March 14.9 
PROBLEM XXXV. | 
The day and hour of a lunar eclipſe being; 


given, io find all thoſe places of the earth in 
ich i1 will be viſible. 


As the moon is never eclipſed but when 
ſhe is full, and ſo directly oppoſite to the 
fun, that the earth's ſhadow falls upon her. 
Therefore whatever place of the earth'the 
ſun is vertical to at that time, the moon 
muſt be: vertical to the antipodes of that 


place; ſo that the ſun will be then viſible. 
to one half of the earth, and. the moon to- 


the other. | 


Find the place to which the ſun is verti- 
cal at the given hour (by prob. 34) elevate. 
the pole to the latitude of that place, and. 
bring the place tothe meridian :: then as the. 


ſun will be viſible.to all thoſe parts of the 
globe which are above the herizon; the 
moon will be viſible to alk thoſe parts which 
are below it, at the time of her greateſt ob- 
{curation.. 3323 N 
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In what places was the eclipſe of the moos 
viſible, which happened at Dublin, Fely, 251% 


at 42 minutes paſt Io at night 25 
PRO BLE M! XXXVI. 


place being given in the torrid zone, o 


ind thoje - two . days of the year, in which the- 
fun ſhall be vertical. to that place. 


Bring the given: place to the brazen meri-- 
dian, and mark: what: degree of latitude is 
exactly over it. Move the g'obe.round, and 
obſerve. the two points of the ecliptic that 
paſs under the ſaid degree of latitude, for 
the ſun paſſes through theſe points, 
he will be vertical at noon to the given place. 
Search upon the wooden horizon for the two . 


when 


days 


in Which the ſun paſſes through the a- 


foreſaid points of the ecliptic, for thoſe are 
the days required.. 
d the two days of the year in which the. 

fun will be vertical to King ſton in Jamaica. 


PRO BLE M XXXVII. 


ß Day and hour being given, to find all. 
places where.the ſun is then riſing, ſet- 
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or on the: meridian ; conſequentiy, all 
laces which are enligbiened at that time, 


Je which are in the dark. 


d by Prob. 34, what place the ſun is at 
ime vertical to; bring ſaid place to 
YWazen meridian and elevate the pole to 
the latitude thereof. Then will the place 


8 On f 
the 
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the weſtern {ide of the horizon, be thoſe the: 
ſun is riſing to; and on the eaftern ſide, thoſe: 
he is ſetting to-; thoſe-under the upper ſe- 
micircle of the meridian; have noon; and 


thoſe under the lower, midnight; to thoſe: 


in. the upper hemiſphere it is day; aid: 


to thoſe in the lower; night; Laflly, In all 


thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the 


weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the morn- 
ing twilight is juſt beginning, in all thoſe 
places that are 18 degrees below the eaſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the evening twi- 
light is Juſt ending.;. and all thoſe places that: 
are more than 18 degrees below the. hort-- 
 Zon, have dark night _ 


Find the above for January 28th, at fourr 


in the. afternoon. 
"I PROBLEM XXXVIIL 
To place the globe in ſuch a manner, under any. 


latitude, as that the ſun ſhall alluminate all thoje- 
regions, which be actually illumines on earth. 


Elevate the - pole to the latitude of the- 


place where you are; bring the place to the- 
meridian, and ſet the globe exactly north. 
and ſouth by the mariners-compaſs. Thus. 
the globe having the ſame ſituation with re- 


gard to the ſun as the earth has; that part 


thereof will be illuminated, which is illumi- 


nated on earth. Hence alſo the globe being 


ſituate in the ſame manner, when the moon: 
. ſhines, , 


702 


ſhin 
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es, it will ſhew what parts are then il 


lum 


7 


the | 
whe 
Ly 0 
oui 


10 


to 


inated by the moon. 


PROBLEM 0.0.00 


he month and day being given, 10 find by 
lobe. thoſe places of ihe north frigid zone,, 


re the fur beginneth then to ſhine conſtant- 


ii hau. ſelting; as alſo ihoſe places of the 
h. frigid zone, where he then beg ins is be 
Il; abjent. | 


The day given, (which muſt be one of 
ſe between the vernal equinox and the 


fummer ſolſtice) find the ſun's place in the 


_ echi 
the 


ptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to 
brazen meridian, and reckon. the like 


number of degrees from the north pole to- 


wal 
equ 


ds the Equator, as there is between the 


ator and. fun's place in the ecliptic, ſet- 


ring a mark with chalk where the reckoning 


end 
and 
are 
con 


2. 


This done, turn the globe round, 
all the places paſſing under the faid mark 
thoſe in which the fun begins to ſhine- 


ſtantly without ſetting, upon the given 


day 
the 
the 
OM 


fror 


and 


pal! 


jun 


give 
V2) 


For the ſolution ef the latter part of 
problem, ſet off the ſame diſtance from 
ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian. 
ards the equator, as was formerly ſet off 
n the north; then marking with. chalk, 
turning the globe round; all the places 
ng under the mark are thoſe where the 
begins his total diſappearance from the 
1 day. 

ind the above for the 1ft. day of February. 
PROB- 
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PROBLEM XL. 
To find the latitude of thoſe places in the fri- 


rid zone, where ihe ſun does nol 44 /or a gu ¹ 
number of days, not exceeding L525 


Count ſo many degrees from * next 
tropic, towards the equinoctial point, as 
ſhall be equal to half the number of the 
given days; becauſe the ſun in its apparent 
motion, goes nearly a degree every day. 
Bring the point of the ecliptic thus found, 
to the meridian; and its diſtance from the 
pole, will be equal to. the elevation. of the 
pole, or latitude of the places required. 

In what latitude is the ſun preſent for 100 
days without ſetting ? 


PROBLEM XLI. 


A place being given inthe north frigid zone, 
to find by the globe what number of days the 
ſun doth conftantly ſhine upon the ſaid place, 
and what days heis abſent, as alſo {he Se and 
40. day of his appearance. 


Bring the giver place to the brazem meri- 
dian, and obſerving its latitude, elevate the 
pole accordingly ; count the ſame number 
of degrees upon the meridian, from each 
ſide of the equator, as the place is diſtant 
from the pole; and making marks where 
the reekonings end, turn the globe and care- 
fully obſerve what two degrees of the eclip- 
tic paſs exactly under each of the two points 


marked; 
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marked in the meridran; firſt the northern 
arch of the cucle, namely tha: comprehend- 

ed between the two points. of the: ecliptic. 
Paſſing under the northern mark, being re- 

ducęd to time, will give the number of days. 
that the ſendoth conf ait.y.ſhine above the- 
horizon of: the given place ; and the oppo-- 

tne arch. ot the circle, namely that portion: 
of the ecliptic. comprehended? between the 

two| points thereof paſſing exactly under the 
louthern mark onthe meridian; will in itke- 
manner: give. the number: of days in which, 

he is totally abſent, and a ſo will, point out: 

_ which days thoſe are. In the intervals be- 

tween his conſtant preſence and conſtant ab- 

ſence, he. will rife an ſet every day. 


Find tte above, for 80 e of north * 
11 ude. 


P ROBL E M XIII. 
either of the terreſtrial poles, in latitue 
99, where the. day is fix months long, to tell 
row long it continues 10. be twilight after ſun- 
; and how long the night 1s: there, after 
Jwilig ht ends, before it begins ag iu. 


the ſun ſets at the north pole, and riſes 
at the ſouth, on the 23d of September; there-- 
fore twilight: begins at the north pole on 
that day. Elevate the north pole 9o de- 
grees, or to the zenith, and turn-the globe 
me part of the ecliptic between Li- 


d Capricorn, ,cuis the meridian in the 
nt: TY 
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£th degree under the horizon; find what 
day the ſun-is in that point of the ecliptic, 
and you have the day on which the twilight 


ends, and dark night begins, the adyantage- 


of the moon excepted, which continues a- 
bove the horizon during half her monthly 
courſe. Turn the globe: until ſome other 
point of the ecliptic. between Capricorn and 
Aries cuts the 18th degree under the horizon; 
and the day in which the ſun paſſes through 
faid point, will be the ending of dark night, 
and the beginning of twilight at the north 
pole. The ſame may be done for the ſouth. 
pole, only obſerving that the ſun ſets there, 
when he enters Aries, on the 2oth of March ;. 
and riſes, when he enters Libra, on the © "230M 
of So 


PROBLEM XLII. 


In any place whoſe latitude is known, 10 find; 


the hour of the day by the globe, when. the ſun. 
ſhines. 


Elevate the pole for the- given 4 


and place it duly north and ſouth by the 


mariner's compaſs; find: the ſun's place in 


the ecliptic for the preſent day, and ſtick a 
ſmall needle perpendicularly therein; bring 


the ſame to the brazen meridian, and ſet 
the horary index to XII at noon: this done; 
turn the globe till the needle points exactly 


to the ſun, and caſts-no ſhadow, and then. 


* index will point: to the hour of the day. 
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PROBLEM XLIV. 


A pleaſant way of fhewing all thoſe places 
of the earth which are enlightened by the jun, 
and alſo ihe 1ime of the day when the ſun ſhines. 


Take the terreſtrial globe out of the. 
wooden horizon, and alſo out of the bra- 
zen meridian ; ſet it upon a pedeſtal it 
fun-fhine, in ſuch a manner that its north 
pole may point directly tewards the north 
pole of the heaven, and the meridian of the 
place where you are, be directly towards 
the ſouth. Then the ſun-will ſhine upon 
all the like places of the globe; that he does 
on the real earth, rifing- to ſome when he 
is ſetting to others, as you may perceive by 
that part where the enlightened haif of the 
globe is divided from the. half in the ſhade, 
by the boundary of lightand darkneſs : all 
thoſe places, on which the ſun ſhines, at any 
time, having day ; and all thoſe on which 
he does not ſhine having night. 

If a narxow flip of paper be put round the 
tor, and divided inte 24 equal parts, 
inning at the meridian of your place, 
d the hours be ſet: to thoſe diviſions in 
ha manner, that one of the VI's may be 
your mertdian ; the ſun being upon that 
meridian at noon, will then ſhine exactly to 
the two XII's ; and at one o'clock to the two 
F's, &c. So that the place where the en- 
liglitened half of the globe is parted from 


the 
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the ſhaded half, in this circle of hours, will 
new the hour of the day. 

PROBLEM XLV. 


A method of finding the þ roportiag which the 
land bears to the ſea. | 


For this purpoſe Dr Long ood to 
take the papers of a large terreſtrial globe, 


and after ſeparating the land from the ſca 
with a pair of ſciſſars, to weigh them care- 


fully in fcales. This method ſuppoſes the 
globe to be exactly delineated, and all the 
papers of equal thickneſs. By an experi- 
ment on the papers of Mr. Senex's ſeventeen 
inch globe, he found that thoſe compre- 


hending the fea, weighed 349 grains; and 


the others only 124 : whence he infers, 
that almoſt three fourth parts of the fur- 
face of our earth. between the polar circles, 
are covered with water, and that little more 
than one fourth is dry land. Dr. Long o- 
mitted weighing the papers within the po- 
lar circles, becauſe the proportion which 
the land bears to the fea within them, is not 
aſcertained. 
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Of the Celeſtial Globe. 


PROBLEM I. 
And the right aſcenſion of the ſun on any. 
day. | 

IND the ſun's place-in the ecliptic for 
E © the given day, and bring it to the brazen: 
meridian; then the number of degrees in- 
tercepted between the firft degree of Aries, 
and the point of the equinoctial cut by the 


meridian, ns. the right aſcenſion requi- 


red.. 
Find the 2 right aſcenſion for the 8th of 


'- PROBLEM II. 
7. be ſur's right af enſ on. given, 10 find the. 
day. 
Find on the equinoctial, the ae aſcen- 


ſion given, reckoned from the firſt degree 


of Aries eaſtward, and bring it to the bra- 
zen meridian; ſee what ſign and degree of 


the ecliptic is then cut by the meridian,. 
which will be the ſun's place; look on the 


wooden horizon among the ſigns, for the 
ſign and degree of the ſun's place laſt found, 


and over againſt it in the calendar will be 
wund the month and day required. 


On: 


Den of the Cronrs. zog 


On what gay of the year will the fun have 
. 200 degrees of right aſcenſion'? 


PROBLEM: III. 


To find the declination of the ſun, for any Li- 
De, day. | 


Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic for the 
given day, and bring it to the meridian ; 
the number of degrees on the meridian, in- 
rercepted between the equinoctial and that 
place, will be the fun's declination, either 
north or ſouth, for that day at noon. 

HY hat-is the ſun's declination for 1he 27th of 
Oftober. 


PROBLEM IV. 


2. be ſun's declination being given, to find 
| the day or days, in which -his-declination ſhaH 
te equal to that given. 


Lind the given: Jeclination whether north 
or fouth, upon the brazen meridian, 
and mark jt with chalk ; turn the globe 
cently and obſerve what point or points of 
the -ecliptic paſs exactly under faid mark, 
which will be the ſun's place in the ecliptic, 
when: his declination is equal to that given; 
look on the horizon for the place or places 
laſt found, and oppoſite to them in the ca- 
lendar will be ſeen the day or days requi- 
1 

IL hat 1wo 1 of the year; will the San ha ve 
20 degrees of north declination. 
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PROBLEM: V. 
T he latitude and day of the monih given, 
to find the jar's meridian altitude ; vtz. his 
berg ht at non. X 


ReQify the globe for the latitude, zenith 
and ſun's place ; bring the latter to the me- 
Tidian, and alſo the quadrant of altitude; 
the number of degrees on the quadrant, in- 
tercepted between the ſouth point of the ho- 
rizon, and the ſun's place, will give his 
meridian altitude for that day. 
I hat is the ſun's meridian altitude, in the 
mr of Dublin, on the 1ft day of June & 
3 EM: Vi. —- 
To redify the globe in ſuch manner, as that 


it may repreſent the Nen fate or ſituation of 
the heavens. 


If the place where you are, be in north la- 
titude, raiſe the north pole above the hori- 
2Zon; but if in ſouth lattude, raiſe the ſouth 
pole according to the latitude of the place; 
let the globe duly north and ſouth by a ma- 
'riner's compaſs; find the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic for the preſent day, which bring to 
the ' meridian and ſet the horary index to 
XII. thus will the globe exhibit the face of 
the heavens for the noon of that day. Turn 
the globe till the index comes to any other 
given hour either of day or night, and the 
globe will ſhew the face of the heavens for 


that 1555 a 
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PROBLEM VII. 

To find the altitude of the fun, or a lar, ye | 
any given hour of the day or night. | 
Adjuſt the globe to the poſition of the 


heavens, (as in the foregoing problem) and. 
turu it till the index points at the given hour; 


fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, 


and bring it to the ſun, or ſtar's place: the 
degrees of the quadrant intercepted be- 


tween the horizon and the fun, or As is 
the altitude required. : 


Mat is the altitude of the Jun, at 10 in the 


morning, on the 20th of May? 


Alſo, that of Sirius, at ꝗ inthe evening on 
the 1 ft of February ? 


PROBLEM VII. 


The latitude, and ſur? s meriatan altitude * 
ing given, to find the day and nt * the 


year. 


Rectify the globe ſhe the latitude, and 
zenith; bring the quadrant of altitude to 
the meridian, and mark with chalk the gi- 


ven altitude; turn the globe, and obſerve 


what point or points of the ecliptic paſs ex- 


actly under the mark, which will give the 
\ ſun's place; look on the horizon, and op- 
poſite ro the ſun's;place, or places already 
found, will be the day, or days required. 


In the latitude of Dublin, on what days 


will the ſun haue 40 degrees of meridian alli- 
tude f 
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PROBLEM IX. 


he latitude, day of the Month, and altitude 
"of the ſun by day, or of a flar by night, be- 


hy 


Ang given; to find he time of that day or 


Alg hl. 


djuſt the globe to the poſition of the 
heavens on the given day (as in Prob. 6.) 
Fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, 


: and turn it together with the globe, til! the 


ſun, or far cuts the quadrant in the given 

degree of altitude; then will the index 
Point at the hour ſought. 

the latitude of Dublin, onthe 1/t of May, 
the ſun's altitude is 40 degrees, Wa? 

are the hours? 

the ſame latitude, on the It Fanuary, 
Procyon is 30 degrees above the horizon, 

wh 1 are ihe hours £ 


PROBLEM X. 


To find the fun's oblique aſcenſion, his enft- 
ern amplitude and azimuth, with the time of 
rifing en any given day. 


Rectify the: globe for the latitude, zenith 
and ſun's place, adjuſting it to the poſition 


of the heavens at noon; bring the ſun's 
place to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, 
then the number of degrees, intercepted 
between that degree of the equinoctial now 
come to the horizon, and the beginning of 
ries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. The 
9 
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degrees on the horizon, intercepted between 
the eaſt point thereof, and the point where- 
in the ſun is, is the eaſtern or riſing am- 
plitude. The hour, pointed to by the in- 
dex, is the time of the ſun's riſing. Tur- 
ning the globe till the index points to the 
preſent hour, lay the quadrant to the ſun's 
place; the degree cut by the quadrant, in 
the horizon, is the ſun's azimuth.  ©+ . 
Find the above for the 1} of May, in the 
latitude of Dublin. 
PROBLEM XI. 
To find the ſun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern 
amplitude, and azimuth, with the time of 
ſetting. | | 
The ſolution of this problem is the ſame 
as that of the former; excepting that the 
ſun's place muſt be here brought to the 
weſtern ſide of the horizon; when the num- 
ber of degrees' contained between that de- 
gree of the equinoctial now ſetting with the 
ſun, and the firſt degree of Aries, is the 
ſun's oblique deſcenſion. The degrees on 
the horizon; intercepted between the weſt- 
ern point thereof, and the degree where the 
ſur is then ſetting, is the weſtern or ſetting 
amplitude. The hour pointed to hy the in- 
dex, is the time of ſun ſetting. Turn the 
globe till the index points to the-prefent 
hour, and: ſet the quadrant to 1he' fun's 
place; the degree cut by the quacrant, in 
the horizon, is the ſun's azimuth. 
Find 
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Find the above for ibe I. of May, in the 
Lalitude of Dublin. 4 ” 

| PROBLEM XII. 


The latitude, day of the month, and azimuth 
of any known ſlar being given io find the 


Bur of the night 


Having rectified the globe for the latitude, 
zenith, and ſun's place ; lay the quadrant 


of altitude to the given degree of azimuth 
in the horizon; then turn the globe on its 


axis, until the ſtar comes to the graduated 
edge of the quadrant, and the index will 


Point out the hour of the night. 


In latitude 53: -209' N. on the 1ſt of Pehy. 


when Arcturus 1s 83 degrees from the N. point 


roward the eaſt ; t 7s the hour of the 
nig hi? 
I PROBLEM XIII. 

- To find the right | aſcenfion .and declination of 
a ſtar 
Bring the ſtar to the graduated. ſide of the 
brazen meridian: then the number of de- 
grees intercepted between the equinoctial 
and the point of the meridian cut by the 
far, gives its declination ; and the degree 
of the equinoQtial which comes under the 
meridian when the ſtar is under it, Sives its 


right aſcenſion. 
What is tbe right aſcenft on and declination. 


of * Capelle and Arcturus. 


PROB- 
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- FROBLEM MV 
The right aſcenſion and. declination of a ſiar 
being given, io find the ftar on the globe. 


Find the given degree of right aſcenſion 
on the equinoctial, and bring it to the me- 
ridian; then look for the given degree of 
declination on the 'meridian, and under it 
you will find the ſtar. 

What Aar has 24.5 degrees of right Neuß. 
on, and 245 of ſouth: declinatios? 


PROBLEM XV. 


e find the lag itude and lalitude of a 


Apply the center of the quadrant of N 
tude over the pole of the ecliptic, in the 
jame hemiſphere with the ſtar, and bring 
its graduated edge to the ſtar: the degree 
on the quadrant cut by the ſtar is its ſati- 
tude, reckoned from the ecliptic; and the 
degree of the ecliptic cut by the quadtant 
is its. Jongitude, reckoned from the firſt 
degree of Aries. 


Mat is the longitude and latitude of Ardtu- 
rus ? | 


PROBLEM XVI. 


The. longitude and latitude of a tar being 
Siben to :find the ſtar on the globe. 


Fix the quadrant of altitude over that 
pole of the ecliptic which is in the ſame he- 
miſphere with the ſtar; keeping the globe 

| O 2 in 
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in this poſition, turn the quadrant until it 

cuts the given degree of longitude in the e- 

cliptic; then look-ow the quadrant for the 
given degree of latitude, and under it the 
tar will be found, „ 


A hat ſtar is in the 160b degrer of N, and 


22 of north latitude.? 


| PROBLEM XVII: 
To determine the place of the earth where a- 


. ny far, or orber celeftial phenomenon, will be 


vertical at a given Pour. 
Elevate the pole according to the lati- 


tude of the place from whence the given 


hour 1s taken ; find the ſun's place for that 


day, bring, it to the meridian, and ſet the 


horary index at 12 O clock or noon ; find the 
ſtar on the globe and bring it to the meri- 
dian; the index will ſhew the difference of 
time, between the impulſe of the ſun- and 


ſtar, to the meridian of the place: mark 


the point of the meridian over the place of 


the ſtar; take the terreſtrial globe, and 
find in what places of the earth it is 


noon at the given hour (prob. 32) and ſet 
the index to 12 o'clock; turn the globe 


weſtward, till the index bath paſſed over the 
interval of time between the culmination of 


the ſun and ſtar. Then under the point of 


the meridian before marked, will the place 


required be found. And hence may always 
be _ what place a ſtar, or other pheno- 
5 + © e ene 


| 
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menon, riſes or ſets to, at any given time. 

On the 21ft of May at g clock at night in 

: Dutlin, find the place to which Sirius 18 then 
vertical. | 


PROBLEM XVIII. 


The declination of à. ſtar, or any other-phe- 
nomenon given, io find what parts of the earth | 
the ſame palſes vertically over. 


Count as many degrees in the meridian, 
from the equator towards one pole, as are 
equal to the given declination ; viz. toward 
the north, if the declination' be northward; 
or toward the ſouth, if the declination be 
ſouth, and mark the meridian where the 
reckoning ends. Then turning the globe 
round, the places that paſs under the ſaid 
mark in the meridian, are the places requt- 
red. | 
Over What Places does Acelurus paſs verti- 5 
cally? 


PROBLEM XIX. 


To know all the Mars and planets hy means of 
the globe. 


Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the hea- 
vens tor that time (by prob 6,) look on the 
globe for ſome one ſtar which you know, 
c. gr. the middiemoſt flar in the tail of the 
great bear; obſerve the poſitions of the o- 
ther more conſpicuous lars in the ſame 
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conſtellation; and by transferring the eye 
from the globe to the heavens, you will 
eallly note the ſame there. After the ſame 
mander you may proceed from this to the 
neighbouring conſtellations, tiil you have 
learned them all. If the planets be repre- 
ſented on the globe (which may eaſily be 
done by prob. 20,) by comparing them with 
the neighbouring ſtars, after the manner az 
bove deſcribed, you will likewiſe know the 
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planets. 
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V 
To find the places of all the planets, and fix 
them in their reſpective ſituations on the globe. 


For any time. THE, 


Look in an ephemeris for the geocentric 
place of a planet: for. the given day, find 
the-ſame on the ecliptic ; look in the ephe- 
meris for the planet's-latitude on the nea- 
reſt day. Take with a pair of compaſſes 
applied to the ecliptic, or the equinoctial, 
as many degrees as ſhall be equal to the la- 
titude of the planet; ſet one foot of the 
compajs in that point of the ecliptic already 
found, and if the latitude is north, ſet the 
other ſoot exactly north, or if the latitude 


be ſouth,” ſet it exactly ſouth of ſaid paint 
roward the pole of the ecliptic, and mark 
that ſpot; for that is the true place of the 
as ſeen from the earth. You may 
like with each planet, until you 

©, have 


planet, 
do th: 
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. have: all their places on the globe {or that 
particular time. 


PROBLEM XXI. 


To know at any ttme, and in any latitude, 
where to finda given ſtar, or to tell the name 
of any tar required, 


Rectify the globe to the poſition of the 
heavens for the preſent day and hour, (by 
prob. 6) Then by a quadrant, take the 
height of the required ſtar ; or for want of 
a quadrant, obſerve what part of the hea- 
vens it is in; viz whether E. NE. S W. 
or the like, as alſo its height as near as you 
can ſu ppoſe ; ;. look on the globe and if it be 
truly rectified you. will find the correſpon- 
ding ſtar thereon, and hy applying the qua- 
drant of altitude to the ſame, you will find 
its real height above the horizon, and the 
exact point of the compaſs it is upon, 

On the Iſ day of January at ꝙin ibe eve- 
ring in the latitude of Dublin, a confider able. 
far may be obſerved near the E. S. E. point, 
elevated about 28 degrees above. the horizon. 
1 demand the name of the flar 7 


PROBLEM XXII. 
The day. of the montb bei ing given, to find 


WDen any 5 will culminate, or come 10 the nie- 

rudian. 
ReQify the globe for the fun's place ; 
turn the globe. till the given ſtar. comes Po 
tae 
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the meridian : then the index will-point to 
the time ſought. 


On the 1}. of March, at what od will Sir t= 


ns come lo the meridian 2 
| PROBLEM XXIII. 


70 find when a given far will come io the 
meridian, at any given hour of the night. 
Bring the given ſtar to the meridian ; ſet 
the index to 12 at noon; then turn the 
globe eaſtward, till the index points to an 
Rokr as far diſtant in the forenoon from 
twelve, as the given hour is in the after- 
noon: obſerve the degree of the ecliptic 
then at the meridian; look for the ſame 
ſign and degree on the horizon, and over a- 
gainſt it in tne calendar is the day of the 
month, when the given ſtar will be upon 
the meridian at the given hour. 

On what day of the year, will Arfurus 
come to the meridian at 8 in ihe evening ? 


PROBLEM XXIV. 


T7: find what Gars will be on, or near tl 4 
meridian, at any given bour. 


Rectify the globe for the ſun's place, and 
turn it round til] the horary index points to 
the given hour : then all the ſtars which lie 
under the brazeu . meridian, are thoſe re- 
_ quired. 

N lu flars will be: on, or near the meridian, 
50 31h of CRY. at 92 in the . 6 
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PROBLEM XXV. | 
Hy obſervation of a flar upon the meridian, + | 1 
% find the hour of the night. | j 

ReQtify the globe for the latitude and 
ſun's place; bring the given tar to the me | 

-ridian, and the index will ſhew the hour of 
the night. = | 

On the 2oth of January. 5 is the heur 


in Dublin, when Sirius comes io the meridian © 


"if 
PROBLEM AXYVL 1 
To find the interval of lime between'the ri- | | 
ſings of two flars, or their culminations. FA 
; 5 5 88 . ; : : : 1 
Raiſe the pole according to the latitude Wi 
vi ine place; bring the moſt weſtern ſtar to bl 
the caitern ſide of the horizon, and ſet the 1 
index to XII. bring the other ſtar to the | 


ſame ſide of the horizon, and the index will 
joint out the interval Of tim? between the 
riſings of thoſe two ſtars. Aſter the like 
manner is the interval between two culmi- 
nations, or two fertings found, by bringing 
both flars to the meridian, or or to the weſtern 
= {ide of the horizon. 
IF hat is the interval of time between the ri- 
fnss, culminations and fettings of Alazbaran,. 


9 


ard Hrocyon, in the latitude of Dublin! 
P RO LE N XXVII. 
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nues above the horizan, from ils giſiug to its ſas | 


ting, in any given latitude. 


ReQify the globe for the latitude ofthe 
place; bring the tar to the eaſtern edge of 
the horizon, and ſct the horary index to 12 


4 


oclock; turn the globe weſtward, till the 


ſtar comes to the weſtern edge of the hori- 
zon; and the number of hours paſſed over 
by the index, ſhews the continuance requi · 


red. 
Lou long 15-Badelgueze ws the horizon, 


from its rifing.-to us ſetting, in the latiludes of 


Dublin, and Kingſton in Jamaica 
| PROBLEM XXVIII. 


The latitude being given, to find the oblique. 
Orſon: and deſcenſron of a ſtar. 


Rectiſy the globe. according to the lati- 


tude, and bring the given ſtar to the caſtern 
edge of the horizon.; the degree of the e- 


quinoctial which is then cut by the horizon, 
is the oblique aſcenſion required. Bring the 
far to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and 


the degree of the equinoctial, cut by the 


horizon, is the. oblique de ſcenſion requi- 


red. 
A Dat is the oblique. afrenf on, and e on. 
of Sirius, in latiizde 83: 


> RGBLEM XXIX. 
To fnd the rifi ing, ſelling, and culminating. 


of a fear 1 ; tis continuance above ihe Þarizon for 
any, 
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arty place and day; ſog el her with its enftera an 


weſtern ampliiude, and azimuib. 
Adjuſt the globe to 'the-flate of the hea- 


veris at twelve o'clock that day; bring the. 


{ar to the eattern ſide of the horizon: thus 


will its caftern amplitude, azimuth, and 


the time of rihug be found, as already 
iaught of the ſun, in-prob. 10. Bring the 
Tame flar to the veſteru ſide of the hori- 
zon: thus will ihe wenern amplitude, azl- 
muth, and the time of fe 4ting.be found, 
as of the fun. in-preB. 11: The:time of 


ing, fobtrafted. from that of: fetting,. 


leaves the continuance of: the ſtar above 


the horizon. This continuance above the 


horizon, {ubtracted from twenty four hours, 


[Saves the time of its continuence below the. 


HOFIZON.,. Laftly the hour to which the 1n- 


dex Points When: the far is brought to the 


meridian, gives the time of its culmination, 
or paijage over the meridian, 

Find the atove for Bellairix, on Is 21% of 
May, in ihe laliiude of Madrid. 


PROBLEM XXX. 


To find the feint of the compaſs, upon which 


ary flar rijes on jets, in any la«ttude. 


Kectifſy the globe for the latitude, and 


bring the ſtar to the eaflern ſide of the ho- 


rizon ; it will there appear on what point of 
the compaſs the ſtar riſes; bring the flar 


1 
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to the weſtern edge of the horizon, and it 
Will ſhew on what point the ſtar ſets. 


Lind uon what points of the compaſs, Arcs 
turns Tiſes and ſets at Peterſburg. 


PROBLEM XXXI. 


"he longitude and latitude of a planet ſor aõ- 
ay day, being given, Io find its place on ihe 
globe, will its right aſcenſion, and declination, 


[WY 


tude to the north pole of the ecliptic, if the 
tatitude be north, or to the ſouth pole, if 
the latitude be ſouth, and bring it to the 
given longitude in the ecliptic ;. ſet off as 
many degrees either north or ſouth trom 
thay point of the ecliptic where the qua- 
drant cuts it, as ſhall be equal to the north 


x the center of the quadrant of alti- 


or ſouth latitude of the planet; this point 
will be the place of the planet; which be- 


ing brought to the brazen meridian, its right 
aſcenſion and declination will be found, in 


the ſame manner as already ſhewn of a ſtar 
in prob. 13. | | 7 


Suppoſe the longitude of V. enus io le in the 
10/0 degree of Cancer, and her latitude 3 de- 
wrees ſouth; find her place on the globe, and 
elſe her right aſcenſion and declination ? 


P R OB- 
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PROBLEM XXXII. 
To find what places of the earth, a planet 


pafes vertically over, on any day in the year. 


Mark the planet's place on the globe, by 
prob. 20; bring that place to the , 
and mark the degree over it; then rake the 
terreſtrial globe, and mark the ſame degree 
of the meridian ; turn the globe round, and 
the places which paſs under faid mark, are 
.thoſe required. This problem may be 
wrought on the terreſtrial globe alone. 

Suppoſe the planet io be inthe 12th of Can 
cer, and its latitude 4 degrees north, what plu- 
ces will it paſs vertically over £ 


PROBLEM XXXII. 
To explain the phenomena of the harveſt moon. 


In order to do this, we muſt premiſe the 
following things. x. That as the ſun goes 
only once a year round the ecliptic, he can 
be but once ay ear in any particular point of 
it: and that his motion is almoſt a degree 
every 24 hours at a mean rate. 2. That as 
the moon goes round the ecliptic once in 27 
days and 8 hours, fhe advances 135 —_ 
in it, every day at a mean rate. 3. That 
as the ſun goes through part of 1 ecliptic 
in the time the moon goes round it, the 
moon Cannot at any time be either in con- 
junction with the ſun, or oppolite to him, 
in that part of the ecliptic where ſhe was 16 


the 
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the laſt time before; but muſt travel as much 
'arder, as the ſun has advanced in the 
laid time; which being 295 days, makes al- 
moſt a whote ſign. "Cherefore, 4. The moon 
can be. but onee a year oppoſite to the ſun, 
in any particular part of the ecliptic. 5. That 
the moon is never full but when ſhe is op- 
polite to the'ſun; becauſe at no other time 
can we ſee all that half of her, which the 
ſun-enlightens.' 6. That when any point of 
the ecliptic rifes, the oppoſite point tets. 
j herefort when. the moon is oppoſite to the 
ton, [ſhe muſt riſe at * ſunſet. 7. That the 

different ſigns of the ecliptic, ri ſe at very 
Cifferent angles or degrees of obliquity with 
the horizon, eſpecially iu conſiderable la- 
titudes; and that the ſmaller this angle 1s, 
the greater is the portion of the ecliptic 
that r:ſes in any ſmall part of time; and 
vice verſa. 8. That in northern latitudes; 
no part of the ecliptic riſes at ſo ſmall an 
angle with the- horizon, as Piſges and Aries 
do; therefore. a greater portion of the e- 
cliptic riſes in one hour, about theſe figns, 
than about. any of the. reſt. 9. That the 
moon can. never be full in Piſces and Aries 
but in our autzmnal months, for at no other 
time of the year. is the ſun in the. pee 
ligns Virgo and. Libre. 


® This is not always ſtrictly true, becauſe the moon does 
not keep in the ecliptic, but croſſes it twice every Month, 
Howevei the difference nceu not be legaided'in a general X 
pla ratio. | | 


Theſ, 2. 
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Theſe things premiſed, take 133. degrees: 
of the ecliptic in your compaſſes, and, be- 
ginning at Piſces, carry that extent al] rod; 
the ecliptic, marking the places with a chalk. 
where the points of the compaſſes ſuccelve- 
ly fall. So you will have the moon's daily 
mot ion marked out for one complecat revo- 
lation in the-cclipiic. (according tog 2 of 
the laſt paragraph.) 

Rectify the globe. for any conſide able. 
northern latitude, (as ſuppole that of Lon- 
don) and then, turning the globe round its 


axis, obſerve how much of the hour circle 
the index has gone over, at- the. riling of 


each particuiar mark..on the ecliptic; "and. 
you will find that ſeven of the. marks (which 
take in as much of the eciiptic.as the moon 
goes through in a week) will all riſe ſucceſ- 
ſively about Piſces aud Aries, in the time that. 
the index goes over two hours. Therefore, 

whilſt the moon is in Piſces and Aries, ſhe 
will not differ in general above two hours in 
her riſing for a whole week. But if you take 


notice of the marks on the oppoſite ſigns, 


Virgo and. Libra, you will find that ſeven 


of them take nine hours to. riſe; which 


ſhews, that when the moon is in theſe two 
ſigns, ſhe differs nine hours in her riſing 
within the compaſs of a week. And ſo much 
later as every mark is riſing, than the one 
that roſe next before it, ſo much later will 
the moon be in riſing any day, than ſhe was 
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on the day beſore, in the correſponding part 
of the heaven. The marks about Cancer 
and Capricorn riſe with a mean difference of 
time between thoſe about Aries and Libra. 
Now, although the moon is in Piſces and 
Artes every month, and therefore muſt riſe 
in thoſe ſigns within the ſpace of two hours 
later for a whole week, or only about 17 mi- 
nutes later every day than ſhe did on the 
former; yet ſhe is never full in theſe ſigns 
but jn our autumoal months Auguſt and 
September, when the ſun is in Virgo and 
Libra. 1herefore, no full moon in the year 
will continue to riſe ſo near the time of ſun- 
ſet for a week or 10, as thefe two fult moons: 


do, which fall in the time of harveſt. | 
In the winter months, the moon is in 
ile and e about ber firſt quarter; and 


moon's rifins in thera Pals er 
ſpring months, the moon changes in. 
theſe ſigns, and conſequently riſes at the 
ſame time with the ſun; fo that it is im- 
poſſible to ſee her at that time. In the ſum- 
mer months ſhe is in theſe ſigns a- 
bout her third quarter. and riſes not until 
midnight, when her riſing is but very little 
taken notice of; eſpecially as ſhe is on the 
decreaſe. But in the harveſt months ſhe is 
at the full, W 11 theſe Tigns, a nd being 
oppoſite to the ſun, the riſes w hen the ſun 
lets (or ſoon after) and. ſhines all rhe night, 

= 
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In ſouthern latitudes, Virgo and Libra 
riſe at as {mall angles with the horizon, as 
Piſces and Artes do in the northern ; and as 
our ſpring is at the time of their harveſt, it 
is plain their harveſt full moons muſt be in 
Virgo and Libra; and will therefore riſe 
with as little difference of time, as ours do 
in Piſces and Aries. 


PROBLEM XXXIV. 


To trace the path of a comet while viſe ble 
through the heavens. 


Adjuſt the globe to the preſent poſition 
of the heavens, by prob. 6. Obſerve each 
night at the ſame hour, what ſtars the co- 
met is neareſt to, and its ſituation with re- 
card to them; mark thoſe ſituations as cor- 
rectly as poſſible on the globe, and as the 
comet moves and changes its ſituation a- 
mong the ftars, you will be able to trace 


its path on the globe, while it continues vi- 
ſible. 


PROBLEM XXXV. 
To find the angular diſtance of one ar from 


another, or the . diſtance in degrees and mi- 
nutes, in-the arch of a great circle. 


Find the ſtars on the globe; lay the gra- 
duated edge of the quadrant over them both, 
but in ſuch a manner that the O on the 
quadrant ſhall be at one of them, and the 

egrees 
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degrees on the quadrant will ſhew. their 
diſtance from each other, as they appear te 
the eye in the heavens. Or, meaſure their diſ- 
tance with a pair of compaſſes, and ap- 
ply it to the equinoctial, the number of de- 


giees contained between the legs of the 
_ compaſs, will- give the diſtance required. 


What is the angular diſtauce of. Aldehares. 
from Sirius © 


PROBLEM XX XVI 


W_ he latitude and day given, to find at what 
linie the ſun will be due eaſt or weſt, 


ReQify the globe for the latitude, nh 
and ſun's place; move the quadrant till it 
cuts the caſt point of the horizon, and hold- 
ing, it. there, turn the globe till the ſun's 
place for:the given day. comes to the gradu- 
aied edge of the quadrant, and.the index 
will point:to the. hour of his being due eaſt 


on that day. In like manner proceed on the 


ſtern fide, and the index will ſhew the 
- when. the. ſun. will be. due welt on ſaid: 


On the- arf of June in "ZOE at what- 
ho. rages the ſun bs due eaſt and weſt © 


| PROBLEM XXXVII. 
75 tell what flars never riſe, and theſe 


that never Set at 1 given Place. 


ReQtiiy 
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Rectify the globe according to the latitede- 
of the given place; turn the globe round 
and obferve what ſtars keep conflantly be- 
low the horizon, for thoſe never riſe to any 
place in that latitude ; obſerve what ſtars 
keep conſtantly above- the horizon, and 
theſe are the ſtars that never ſet in thoſe. 
places. 

Ihich are the flars that never riſe, and 
OT that never „ in Hes lalilude of Dub- 
uus 


PROBLEM XXXVIII. 


The Jatitude, day, and tour being given, to 
find ite ſun's almicanter. x 


ReQify the globe for the W zenith, 
and ſun's place, turn it until the index 
points at the given hour; move the qua- 
drant until it cuts through the ſun's place, 
and thereby you will find the ſun's altitude 
at the given time; the circle parallel to the 
horizon, and paſſing through the ſuns place, 
is the almicanter. required. 

What is the ſuns almicanter en the 21ſt of 
June, at 8 in the morning in Dublin? 


PROB-- 


* Almicanters are circtes of altitude, that run. b. parallel to 
the horizon, whoſe poles are the zcnith and nadir; ſo that 
you may imagine as many. circles of altitude or almicanters. 
as you pleaſe, 
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PROBLEM XXXIX. 
To find the time of the year, when any g i- 


ven ſlar t iſes, or ſets acronically,f in ay la- 
itlude. 


"Reciifytheglohe for the latitude, bring the 
given ſtar to the eaſtern {ide of the horizon, 
and mark the point of the ecliptic that is 
then ſetting on the weſtern ſide thereof, 
which is the ſun's place at the time when 
the given ſtar riſes acronically ; look on the 
horizon for the day in which the ſun enters 
that point of the-ecliptic, and you have the 
time. Bring the ſtar to the weſtern fide of 
the horizon, and mark the point of the e- 
cliptic that ſets with it; look on the hori- 
zon, and you will find. the day in which the 
given flar ſets acronically. 

On what days of the Hear, will Sirius riſe 
and ſet acronically 2 | | 


PROBLEM XI. 


To find the time alen any ſtar res and ſets 
cofmically®* in any latitude. 


Reclify the globe for the fatitade.; bring 
the given ſtar to the eaſtern ſide of the hori- 
zon, and mark the point of the ecliptic _ 

riſes 


' The acronical rifig-or. TIRE of ia . is when it either 
riſes or ſets at the. time of ſun- ſetting. 


* A frac 3 is ſaid to rife or ſet colnically when it riſes or ſets, 
a: the time vi fon riſiag : 
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riſes with it ; find” that degree on the hori- 
200 anal the ſigns, and oppoſite to it, 
you will find the day, in which the given. 
ſtar riſes coſmically. 

Bring the ſtar to the weſtern ſide of the 
horizon, and mark the point of the ecliptic 
then riſing in the eaſtern fide thereof; look. 
for ſaid point among the ſigns on the woo- 
den horizon, and oppoſite to it you will find 
the day, in which the given ftar ſets coſmi- 
call 

On what days of the year, will Sirius 1 
und ſet coſmically, in the latitude of Dublin? 


P ROBLEM X EF. 


To find the time when ary flar riſes, or fets 
heliacally. 


1. Heliacal riſing, is when a ſtar once in 
the ſun- beams, gets out of them, ſons to 
be ſeen at the eaſfern verge of the horizon, 
Juſt before ſun-rifing. 

2. Heliacal ſetting, is when a ſtar once out 
of the ſun- beams, gets into them, ſo as to 
be ſeen ſetting on the weſtern fide of the ho- 
rizon, juſt after ſun-ſet: I 

This heliacal riſing and ſetti ing Of the 
ſlars is different, according to their different 
magnitudes, viz. Stars of the firſt magni- 
tude are ſeen at riſing or ſetting, when the 
ſun is but 120 below the horizon. Stars of 
the ſecond magnitud- are not perte&Mly ſeen, 
till the ſun is 130. below the horizon, 
hoſe of the third magnitude, when he is 


140. 
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140. Thoſe of the fourth magnitude, 
when he is 159, Thoſe of the fifth mag- 
nitude, when heis 160. Thoſe of the ſixth 
magnitude, when he is 170. And the ne- 
bulous and ſmaller ſtars, not till-he-1s 180. 
below the horizon : viz. about the begin- 
ming and ending of twilight. . 
70 find the heliacal riſing. Rectify the 
globe for the latitude and zenith; bring the 
given flar to the eaſtern. edge of the hori- 
Zon, and faſten the globe in that poſition; 
if the ſtar be of the friſt magnitude, turn 
the. quadrant of altitude to the eaſtern ſide, 
till the 12th degree-thereof below the hori- 
20n, cuts the ecliptic ; mark the degree.ot 
the ecliptic cut by the quadrant, which ſeek 
on the horizon, and oppoſite to it, is the day 
when the ſtar riſes-hehacally. In the fame 
manner proceed for the heliacal ſetting-; 
only, bring the ſtar and quadrant 'to the 
weiern fide, and proceed as before. If the 
ſtar be of the ſecond magnitude, uſe the 
the 13th degree-on the quadrant ; if of the 
third magnitude, the 14th degree, &c. 
OD what days of the year, will Arcturus rye 
and ſet heltacally, in ihe latitude of Dublin? 
PROBLEM XLII. 
To explain the equation cf time, or difference 
cf 11me between well regulated clock, aud true 
„ | 3 So 
The carth's motion on its axis being per- 
fectly equable, and thereby cauſing an appa- 
rent eq: able motion of the Carry heaven 
> | round 
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round the ſame axis, produced to the polos 
of the heaven; it is plain that equal portions 
of the celeſtial equator pais over tlie meri- 
dian in equal parts of time, becauſe the ax- 
is of the world is perpendicular to the plane 
of the equator. And therefore, if the fun 
kept his annual courſe in the celeſtial equa- 
tor, he would always revolve from the meridi- 
an to tlie meridian again, in twenty ſour hours 
exactly, as ſhewn'by a well regulated clock. 
But as the ſun moves in the ecliptic, 
which is oblique both to the plane of the 
equator and axis of the world, he cannot 
always revolve from the meridian to the 
meridian again, in twentyfour equal hours ; 
but ſometimes a little ſooner, and at other 
times a little later, becauſe equal portions 
of the ecliptic pals over the meridian in un- 
equal parts of time ,-on account of its ob- 
liquity. And this difference is the ſame in 
all latitudes. | 
To ſhew this by a globe, make chalk- 
marks all round the -eguator and eclip- 
tic, at equal diſtances from one ano- 
ther (ſuppoſe -ten degrees) beginning at 
Aries or at Eibra, where theſe two ciicles 
interſect each other. Then turn the globe 
round its axis, and you will ſee that all the 
marks in the firſt quadrant: of the ecliptic, 
or from the beginning of Aries to the be- 
ginning of Cancer, come ſooner to the bra- 
zen meridian, than their correſponding 
marks do on the equator: theſe in the ſe- 
cond quadrant, or from the beginning of 
Cancer 
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Cancer to the beginning of Libra, come 
later: thoſe in the third quadrant, from 
Libra to Capricorn, ſooner ; and thoſe in the 
fourth, from Capricorn to Aries, later. 
But thoſe at the beginning. of each qua- 
drant, come to the meridian at the ſame 
time with their e e e on the 
equator. 

Therefore, whilſt the fan is in the firſt 
and third quadrants of the ecliptic, he comes 
ſooner to the meridian every day, than he 
would do if he kept in the equator ; and 
conſequently he is faſter than a well-regu- 
lated clock, which always keeps equable 
or equatorialtime: and whilſt he is in the ſe · 
cond and fourth quadrants, he comes later 
to the meridian every day, than he would do 
if he kept in the equator; and is therefore 
ſower than the clock: but at the beginning 
ofeachquadrant, the ſun and clock arè equal. 

And thus, if the fun moved equaily in 
| the ecliptic, he would be equal with the clock 
on four days of the year, which would have 
equal intervals of time between them. But 
as he moves faſter at fome times than at o- 
thers (being eight days longer in the nor- 
rhernhalf ottheecliptic than in the ſouthern) 
this will cauſe a ſecond inequality ; which 
combined with the former, ariſing from the 
vbliquity of the eclipticto theequator, makes 
up that difference, which is thewn by the 
common equation tables to be betw een good 


C! :OCKS and true ſun-dials. 
A TABLE 


A TABLE of principal Cities, Towns, 8&6: 
with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Abo 
Acapulco 
Achem 
Agra 
Adiianople 
Aleppo 
Alexandria 
Algiers 
Amboyna 
Amſterdam 
Antigua 
Antwerp 
Archangel 
Aſcenſion I. 
Athens 
Ava 
Baſſora 
Baſtia 
Berlin 
Bermudas J. 
Bern 
Belgrade 
Bencoolen 
Batavia 
Bourdeaux 
Bos TON 


atitude. Longitude. 
60 27N. 22 18 E. 
1 10 a0 20 W. 
5 22 N. 95 29 E. 
23 43 N. 70. 49 E. 
42 „ 2 
35 45 N. 37 25 E. 
31 II N. 30  2tE- 
36 49 NW. mm 
4 25 8. 127 25 E. 
53 22 N. 4 49 E. 
17 4N. 6ͤ] 
51 13 N. 2 
04 34 N. 38 59 E. 
7 56 N. 22m 
38 5 N. 23 57 E. 
20 20 N. 95 30 E. 
50 45 N. 47 OE. 
42 20 N. 3 E. 
52 32 N. 13 31 E. 
32 25 N. 63 23 W. 
43 .. na 
45 O N. 1 206 
3. 40S. was 
6 108. 105 50 
44 50 N. o 29. 
42 25 N. J 
Bombay 


"048 


Bombay 
-- Bilboa 
Bruſſels 
Buenos Ayres 
Bourbon |. 
Cadiz 
Cagliari 
Cairo 
Calcutta 
Candia 


Canton 


Candy 


Cape Comorin 
Cape of Good Hope 

Cape Verd 

Cape Horn 

Cape Clear 

Cape Finiſterre 
Cape St. Vincent 
Charleſtown 
St. Chriſtopher's I 
Copenhagen 

_ Conſtantinople 
Cork _ 

Corinth 

Cracow 

_ "Dantzick + 
Delhi 

Dublin 

Edinburgh 

Ferro I. 

Florence 

Geneva 


Latitude. 
D. M. 
= 28 N. 
43 26 N. 
50 SIN. 
34 358. 
: 0 51 8. 
36 31 N. 
39 25 N. 
30 2 N. 
22 34 N. 
35 18 N. 
2323 7TH. 
7 54N. 
7. 56N. 
34 298. 
14 45N. 
55 588. 
i N. 
42 51 N. 
37 2N. 
32 45 N. 
17 15 N. 
35 40 N. 
41 1N. 
51 53 N. 
37 30 N. 
50 10 N. 
54 22 N. 
29 0 N. 
$3 m. 
35 $78 
33 30N. 
27] 47N. 
43 46 N. 
46 12N. 
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Longitude. 
. 
43 E. 
18 W. 
26 E. 
26 E. 
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Latitude. Longitude. 
| D.., 1: MM 
Genoa 44 25N. - $ 264i 
Gibraltar 36 - FN, A 
Gon ©. 15 31 N. 33 
Guadaloupe I. 15 59 N. 61 54 W. 
Guam l. 14 ON. 140 30 E. 
Hague 52 4 N. 4 ay 
Hamburgh 53 34 N. 9 55% 
Hallifax in Nova Scotia 44 40 N. 63 15 W. 
Havannah 21 II N. 8 2% 
St. Helena's I. -15- $5 5 44 W 
Jeddo 36 20 N. 139 E 
Jeruſalem 31 55 N. 35 34% 
Iſpahan 2 25 N. 32 $66 
Ivica I. 38 50 WM. 1 ads 
Kamtſchatka 57 10 N. 163: oi 
Kingſton 18 15 N. 76 38 W. 
Koningſberg 54 43 N., 21 318 
Lima 12 18. —“ẽ 
Liſbon, © 38 42N 9 . 4M. 
Lizard point 49 57N. 5 10W. 
Louiſbourg 45 :53N. 59 48 W. 
Lenden $3211 o 0 
St. Lucia's I. 13 24 N. 60 46 W. 
Macaſſar 5 98. 119 
Madeira I. 32 37 N. 17 0b 
Madras 13 4 N. 80 33 E. 
Madrid 40 25 N 3 20 E. 
Mahon Port 39 FON 3 53 E. 
Majorca J. 39 35 N 2 34 K 
Malacca 2 12 N. 102: 6 
Malta I. 35 54 N. 14 33K. 
Manilla 14 36 N. 120 58 E. 
Mariegalante I. 15 55:N. G &W. 
P 2. St. Martin's 
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St. Martin's J. 
Martinico 1. 


St. Mary” 81. Seilly ! 5 
St. Mary's to, Azores I's 


Mauritius I. 
Mecca 
Meſſina 


Mexico 


St. Michael's I. Azores 


Modena -- 
Montſerrat T. 


Moroceo town 


Mofcow 
Naples 
New York 
North Cape 


Orleans (New) 


Ormus I. 
Palermo 
Panama 
Paris 

Pegu 
Peking 
Penſacola - 
Peterſburgh 
Perthamboy 
Philadelphia 
Placentia . 
Pondicherry 
Porto Bello 


Port Royal, Jamaica 


Prague 
Preſburgh 


Latitude Longitude. 
D. X. . 
) b 
61 16. 
© JN. .6: 38. 
$436 6M 25. 4 
80 0 IN. 55.348, 
Hi 2M at ob 
28 15. 40. 
19 54 N. 100 © W. 
37 47N. 25 37 W. 
. 
16 47 N.- 62 12. 
30 32 N. 6 10W. 
35 45N. 37 go'E 
T 
40 40N. 74. oW. 
*r $0. -26 245 
29 57 N. 89 353 W. 
7 0 
13 436 
8 47N. 80 16 W. 
48 50 N 2 25 . 
7 OM 97 . 
329 54 N. 116 29 E. 
30 22 N. $87 20 W. 
39 $556N. 30 2. 
40 30 N. 74 20 W. 
39 56 N. 75 9 W. 
„„ 
11 179 5. 

9 33 N. 79 45 W. 
18 ON. 76 40 W. 
50 4 N. 14 50 F. 
48 20 N. 17 30 W. 


AND LONGITUDE... 


Quebec 


Quito 


Queen Charlotte's I's. 


Raguſa 
Rhodes I. 
Riga 
Rome | 
St. Auguſtine 
St. Domingo 
St. Jago [Chili] 


St. Salvador [Brazil] 11 
Santa Fe, N. Mexico 


Savannah | 
Sayd or Thebes 
Siam | 
Sou 1 
Stockholm 
Suez 
Surinam | 
Teneriff Peak 
Tercera 
Tobolſki 
Toulon 
Tornea 
Troy ruins * 
Tripoli [ Barbary] 
Tripoli [Syria] 
Tunis 
Turin 

Uſhant I. 
Venice 
Vera Cruz 
Vienna 


Latitude. 
D. M. 
46 55 N 
o 138. 
10 1 
42 45 N. 
36 20 N. 
56 SSN. 
41 53 N 
29 45 N. 
18 20 N. 
34 08. 
58 8. 
36 ON. 
„ 
27 - «© MN 
14 18N. 
50 30 N. 
59 20 N. 
29 50 N, 
6 oN. 
28 12 N. 
38 45 N. 
58 12 N. 
43 7N-. 
65 50 N. 
3 
32 53 N. 
34 30 N. 
36 47N. 
133 N. 
45 26 N 
19 12 N. 
48 12 N. 


Longitude. 
M 


3 
ae 


2 
888 


34k 


PEP" 


20 
"FO" 


55 


a” 
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IJ. atitude. Longitude. 

5 4 a> 08M DB. 

Wardhys Ps 31 16:8, 
Warfaw JJC 
Wiltamſburgh -__ 37 12 N. 76 48 W. 
Wilna - on 41 2< $430. 
York 11% 
Greenwich Obſervatory, 51: 28“: 40“ N. 


Latitude, and o: . 37“ E. of RN Paul's, 
* 


* R R 4 T A. 


Page 99, * 20, for Lys, read Avon. 

Page 10), line 17, for Mourne, read Foyle. 

Page 161, line 22, fer Sumatra, read Java. 

Page 190, line 24, leave cut the ſouth of. | 

Page 192, line 5 from the bottom, fer Taars, read 
Barbary. | 

Page 203, lines 8 & 9. have out on the eaſt by Ethi- 
opia. 

Page 2355 line 1 tho „after 500 miles. long and Inſert 

together with South Carolina. a | 

Page 241, line 3 from the boon, before Loreto, 

| inſert St. Juan and. 

Page 25 3, line's, from the bottom, aſter on che north. 
TY. 2 12 a fa and Tanga. 
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INDE x 


Or THE 


Moſt common NAMES of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, explained by the NAMEs of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


X. 
BILA, a Mtn. in Africa, now Sierra Ximiers, or Ceuta. 
Acheron, a River now called Velichi, in Albania 
Ad ium, Cap. of Lividia, now called Figala. 
Acroceraumes, Mtans. in Albania, now Chimera. 
Adriatic Sea, now Gulph of Venice. 
Alani, now Lithuania, 
Albion, now England. 
Allemania, now Franconia, and Swabia, 
Allobroges, now Savoy, and Davphine, 
Alpheus, a R. now Carbon, in Morea 
Ammon, now Barca, in Africa. 
Axgles, ancient Inhabitants of Holſtein, 
Anxur, now Terracina, in Campania di Roma. 
Arbella, in Diarbeck, where Alexander beat Darius. 
Arcadia, now Pact of Zoconia, in Morea. 
Armorica, now the Prov. of Bretagne, in France. 
Armenia major, now Furcomania. 
Aſcalon, in Paleſtine, now, Joppa. 
Aſſyria, now Part of Diarbec, and Perſia, 
Fthcs, a famous Mtn. now Monte Santo, in Macedonia 
Atlantis, now thought to.be America. | 
Auſonia, now Terra di Laboro, in Naples. 


B. 
Portion, now ſunk in the Euphrates. 
Bactriana, now Zagati, or Uſbeck, a Prov.” on the Borders 
of Perſta. | 
Baleares, If. now Majorea, Minorca, and Ivicas 
Batavia, now Holland. 
Belgium, now Flanders. 
Bethinia, new. Becſangil, in Nutoliz. 
Botilthenes, a. R. now Nieper. 
Boſphorus Traciz, now the Straits of Conſtantinople, 
. now Conltantinople. 
"CAM 


ling of 
| C. 


(ama, now Calabria, in Naples. 

Cantabria, now Biſcay, and Aſturia-. 

Cappadocis, now A malſia, in Natolia. 

Carphatia, now the Egyptian Sea 

Carthage, now a deſolate Place near Tonis. 

Caſpianz, or Caſpianz Januz, Mtos. in 88 on the coaſt of 
the Caſpian Sea, which is alſo calted the Sea of Sala. 

Caucaſus, Mts. between the Black · ſea, and the Caſpian-ſca, 

Chalcis, now Negropont, or its Capital. 

Cherſoneſe, a Greek Word, which ſigniſ es a Peninſula, 

Cimbrick Cherſoneſe, now Jutland, 

Taurick Cherfoneſe, now Crimea. 

Cyclades, If. in the Archipelago. 

Cilicia, now Caimania, in Natolia. 

Cimbres, the inhabitants of Ju:land. 

Colchides, now Mingrelia, and Georgia, in Aſia. 

Corcyrum, now Corfu, an If. 

Creta, now Candia, an If. , 


D. 
ACIA, now Part of Upper Hungary, of Tracfylvenia, of 
Walldchis, and of Moldavia, 
Iphos, now Caſtria, in Lividia, or Achaia. 
Delos, an If. of the Archipelago. 


CBATANES, now Tauris, a large City in Perſia, 

Egean Sea, now Archipelago. 
Eleuſis, a Town near the Egean Sea, now thought to be Leſpina. 
Elides, that Part of Morea now called Belvidere. 
Emathia, a Part of Macedonia. 
Epidarus, otherwife Cherones, or Pigiades, 2 City i in More. 
E:olia, now Part ef Lividia, in Greece. 
Etruria. now Tuſcany. 
Euboea, now the Iſ. of Negropont 
Euripes, an Arm of the Sea, dzeween Negropont and Livadia. 


F. | 
_ , a Mountain, now Monte Maflico, in Negde. 
G. | 
ALATIA, now Chiangara. in Natelia. 
Gaol, now France and Lombardy, divided i in Reben of 
* into Tranſalpine and Ciſalpine. 
Gallia Tranſalpina, was divided into Gallia n and Brace= 
ata (from the long Hair of the Inhabitants of the former, and 
the Breeches worn in the latter) and the latter Was called 
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Narbonefe, from ifs Cap. Narbonre. : 

Gallia Comata, was divided into Celtics, Aquitan'ca and Bel- 
gica. The firſt was alſo called Lionnois, from Lyons its Cap. 
and comprehended not only the preſent Lionnois, but Part of 
Normandy, the Iſle of France, Orleannois, Tonraine, Maine, 


Bretagne, and Franche Compte. The ſecond comprehended 


Guienne, Gaſcogne, Rouſſillon, &c. And the third com- 
prehended the Electorate of Trie!s, with the Biſhoprics of 
Spire, Worms, Stratzburg, Metz, Toul, Verdun, &c. and-all 


the Country between the Se ne, Macfe and 1 from 


Coblen z down to the Sea. 

Gallia Braccata, or Na: bonenſis, comprehended Lar guedoc, 
Provence, Dauphine and Savoy. 

Gallis Ciſalpina, now Lombardy, was divided into Ciſpadana and 
Tranſpadana; that is, in reſpec of Rome, on this or the 
other Side of the Po. This laſt was called Toe ata, becauſe 
of the long Gown or Taga, which the Inhabitants wore, as 
well as the Romans. h 

Garamantes, 'now Zara, or Nigrita, in Africa. 

Golonienſes, Inhabitants of Romania, towards Farne 

Getes, People of Moldavia and Wal'achia. 

Gnoſſe, now Candia. 

Granicus, now Lazara, a R. in Natolia, which falls into o the Sea 
of Mermors, and is famed for Alexander's Victory over Darius. 

Grecia Magna, now the S. Part of Italy. 


H. 

ALICARNASSUS, now Tabia, 2 ruined City in Carma- 

nia. N 

Hannonia, now Hainault, in Flanders. 

Hebre, now Marizza, a R. in Romania. 

Hebrides, a Cluſter of If. on the W. of Scotland. 

Helicon, now Zagara, a Mtn of Lividia 

Helleſpontus, now the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

Helvetii, the Inhabitan's of Swiſſerland. 

Herules, a People in the N. of Germany. 

Heſperies, a Name the Greeks gave Italy; and the Italians 
gave Spain. 

Hircania, now Tabriftan, 2 Prov. of Perfia. 

Herpini, People who ſucceeded the Samnites, wh Princt» 
pate, a Prov. of Naples. 


I. 
12 now EP RL" 
| [carian, or Icarian Sea, now the Archipelago, 

Idumea, a {mall Country b-tween Judea, Egypt and Arabia. 
Hlyria, now Proper Sclavonia, Dalmatia, and Croatia. 
Inſubria, now Part of Lombardy, towards Como. 

Infulz Fortunatæ, now the Canary Iſlands. | 
1o9:an Sea, b-tween the. Extremity of the Gulph. of Venice and 
Greece, 
Ku- 


— 
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Iturea, a ſmall Country along the River Jordan towards Arabia, 
oppolite to: Tyrus. . 

Jura, now Mt, St. Claude, between Nane Comte and Swit- 
zerland. | 

Janicula, now Italy. 


5 PE 
' ACEDEMON, or Sparta, now MiGtre, 2 City i in Deren. 
Laconia, the country wherein ſtood Lacedemon. 
Laodicea, now Licha, or Ladikia in Syria, about 24 m. . 
Antioch, a Town almoſt ruined. 
Latium, now Campania di Roma, having Lavinium for its Cap. 
Laurentum, now San L ar aenzo, in Campania. di Roma, 
Lemnos, now Stalimene, an l. of the Archipelago. 
Leſbos, now Myteline, an I. of the Archipelago. 
Lethe, ſome think it is the R. Lima in Fortugal.. 
Libia, or Lybia, a Name firſt given to Africa, and aſterwards 
reſtrained to Nigritia, and Bai ca 
Libuinia, a Part of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
Licaoniz, now the Difirit of Cogni, in Natolia. 
Licri, Inhabitants of Achaia, now Livadia. | 
Licrin, che Lake of Averno, in Naples. | 
Lombardy, a country in the N. of- Italy, comprebeading n moſt 
of the provinces lying on the R. Po; 


Lotaringia, the Dutch 7 of Lorrain. 
li 


Lucania, now the Eaſilicate in Naples, | 
Luſitania, now Portugal. 


M. 

AR ATHON, now a Village of Late. towards Negros 

pont, where the Greeks routed the Perſians, Po: 
Macaria, now the L of Cyprus. 
Marcomans, Inhabitants of the S. W. of Bohemia. 
Mauritania, in Africa, now the Kms, of Algier, Tunis, Fez, 

and Morocco. 
Media, now Par: of Perfia, towards Aderleitzan. 
Meandre, a R. now Madre, in Natolia. 
Melzna, now the Iſland of Cephalonia. 
Melita, the k. of Malta 
Memphis, formerly the Cap. of Egypt, near Grand Cairo, 
Meſopotamia, now the Prov. of Diarbec. 
Metapont, a City on the Gulph of Magpa Græcia, on the 8. 
near Taranto, 
| 2 N now thought to be Palatcha l in neee a Town Ry 
to the ancient Lonia, 
| Mz a, now Servia and Bulgaria. | 
Mycene, now Charia or St. Adrian, between Napoli and Corin - 
thus, in Morea. 
Mya, now Patt of Natolia, near the Dardanelles. 
3 | Moguan- 
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Mog unt ia, now the City of Mentz, in Germany. 
Monabia, now the lile of Man, 
Mcna, now Angleley. 


N, | „ 
ICOMEDIA, now a ruined City in Natalia, upen the 
Gulph of St. George. formerly the Cap. of Bythiaia, and 
was deſtroyed by an Exrthquake in the Year 3866. 

Nineveh, now a Heap of Ruins in Aſſyria, upon the Tigris, 
near the City of Moſul. 

Norica, Part of Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola and Bava- 
ria. 

Novempopulania, now the ABpc. of Auch, in France, with its 
ſuffragan Bps. This Country was ſo called, becauſe it was in- 
habited by nine. differegt People, and now i: ſtill divided in- 
to nine Dioceſſes; viz. thoſe of Auch, Cominge, Torbe, Ole- 

ran, Conſerans, Dax, Leſcar, Aire, and Bayonne. 
Numantia, a Pl ce near Garai, upon Douro, on the Borders of 
Spain aad Portugal. 

Numidia, aow ———_——, in Africa. 


| 20. ? 
CEANA, now Egypt, fo called by Beroſus 
Occitania, now Languedoc, in Prance, 

Ogygia, now Egypt, ſo called by Xenophon. 

Olympus, a Mt. in Theſſaly, upon the Coaſt of the Gulph of 
Theſſalonica ; alſo a Mt. in Natolia, near Burſa, | 

Olympia, now Longinico, a Town upon Alpheus in-Morea, where 
the Olympic Games were celebrated. 

P. 
ANNONTA, now Part of Styria, Carniela, Car Hun- 
gary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, c. 

Paleſtina, or Judea, :a Prov. of Syria. 

Parthenia, now the I. of Samos. 

Peluſe, a Towa-ia Egypt, near the Ruins: -of which they have 
built Cairo. 

Philopopolis, now the City of Philipſburg in Germany. 

Pheœnicia, now Pai t of Suria, or Syria, where ſtood Tyrus, Si- 
don, and where is ſtil] Damas. 

 PiQtones,: the ancient Inhabitants of the Prov. of Poitou in 
Trance | 

*Picenium, now Ancona in Ita'y. 

Potamia, now Egypt, ſo called by Herodotus, 

Pont, (a Km) now Part of Alaculia in Natolia. 

Propontides, now the Sea of Marmora, 


0 KR. 95 
NE TIA, now the Griſons, as far as Trent. 
Rhodopus, now Bafliffa, a Mtn, in Romania. 
Rhodia, the City of Roſes in Catalonia. 
© Rows, Inhabitants of the Country, now called Campania di 
Om. 
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ABA, thought to be a Country in Arabia Deſerta, upon the 
Borders of Syria, 

baer, now Morviedro, a City i in the Km. of Valencia in 
Spain. 

Samaites, Inhabitants of the Country now called Capitacaie, i 
the Km. of Naples. 

Sarmatia, now Poland, Muſcovy, Lapland, and other Nn. Coun- 
tries 

Sarnia, now the Ide of Gueraley. ; 

Saturnia, now Italy. 

Scona, or Senus, the R. Shannon. 

Sinus Adriaticus, now the Gulph of Venice. 

Suenones, ancient inhabitants of Sweden. 

Scamandres, Xantes, a R. in Natolia, 

Scandinavia, a country comprehending formerly the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Scythia a vaſt tract of 
land in Afia and Europe, now Tartary. 

Scylla and Carybdis, two Promontories, one on each ſide of the 
Strait which divides Sicily from Italy, over-againſt which 
Promontories were two dangerous Sands. | 

Sequani, Inhabitants of the Co. of Boui gogne or Franche Comte. 

Sicambi ia, now part of Germany, towards the Rhine, and 
about the falling in of the Mains. 

Sidon, now Said, in Syria. 

Sogdianes, now part of Tartary, towards Perfia. 

Stix, a Fountaiu in Morea, the water whereof is extremely cold. 


To 
Pts, now the R. Don, on che borders of Eu ope and 
; Alia. 
Thebes, now Stives, a city in Liv adia. 
Thracia, now Romania. 
Tyrus, now Sur, in Syria. 
Ainachria, now Sicily. 
Tirrhene, now the ita of Tuſcany. 


V. 
ANDALES, now part of Germany, along the Baltic. 
Vindelici, now a country between the Danube, the Inn, 
and the Alps. 
Volſques, now Calabria, in the Kingdom of Naples. 
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